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THE  BIOLOGISTS  ON  VIVISECTION, 


BY  R.  H.  HUTTON, 


Sir  James  Paget  and  his  colleagues,  Dr.  Wilks  even  goes  so  far  as  to  assert 
in  the  December  number  of  this  Re-  repeatedly  in  the  course  of  his  paper  that 
view,  accuse  the  opponents  of  vivisection  all  opponents  of  vivisection  base  their 
of  being  either  carried  away  by  an  im-  opposition  on  the  assumption  that  phys- 
pulse  so  vehement  that  they  have  never  iological  experiments  on  animals  are 
been  able  to  form  a  careful  judgment  on  useless.  He  has  evidently  read  hardly 
the  subject,  or  of  having  formed  that  anything  that  has  been  written  on  the 
judgment  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  subject  except  on  his  own  side  of  the 
most  important  facts  of  the  case.  I  case.  A  very  fair  number  of  the  articles 
cannot  fairly  plead  guilty  to  either  of  in  favor  of  a  restriction  more  effective 
those  charges,  and  I  do  find  in  the  three  than  that  of  the  present  law  have,  I  am 
papers  published  in  the  last  number  of  sorry  to  say,  proceeded  from  my  own 
this  Review  the  strongest  evidence  that  pen.  I  am  sorry,  of  course,  only  be- 
the  eminent  men  who  wrote  them  have,  cause  the  subject  is  so  painful ;  and  I 
on  their  side,  completely  ignored  the  am  quite  sure  of  this,  that  I  have  never 
main  facts  of  the  case  opposed  to  them,  believed  all  these  experiments  to  be  sci- 
1'heir  own  case,  of  course,  they  state  entihcally,  or  even  medically,  useless, 
powerfully  enough,  and  I  do  not  at  all  That  they  have  often  been  misleading  no 
deny  its  superficial  plausibility,  but  they  great  physiologist  would  deny,  for  many 
are  at  least  as  careless  or  ignorant  of  the  of  them  admit  that  plenty  of  the  experi- 
opposite  side  of  the  question  as  even  the  ments  which  were  once  supposed  to 
most  passionate  of  their  antagonists  are  prove  a  particular  thesis,  have,  when 
of  the  scientific  side  of  the  question,  verified  by  repetition,  resulted  in  a  com- 
New  Seeies. — VoL.  XXXV.,  No.  3  19 
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plete  change  of  view  ;  nor  is  it  any  dis¬ 
credit  to  such  experiments,  considered 
merely  as  physical  experiments,  that  it 
should  be  so.  In  all  experimental  sci¬ 
ence  it  has  been  the  same.  Hasty  gen¬ 
eralizations  have  been  made  which  have 
not  been  justified  by  the  further  experi¬ 
ments  made  to  verify  or  to  disprove  the 
inferences  drawn  from  the  former  set 
of  experiments.  Experimental  science 
necessarily  begins  by  groping  its  way, 
and  it  does  not  in  the  least  follow  that 
because  it  gropes  its  way  at  first  it  will 
never  find  it.  My  own  belief  is  that 
while  a  great  deal  of  credit  has  been 
taken  for  the  scientific  results  of  vivisec¬ 
tion  which  did  not  fairly  belong  to  it,  a 
sober  and  moderate  estimate,  such  as 
that  made  by  Sir  James  Paget  in  his  pa¬ 
per  of  last  month,  of  the  share  which 
these  experiments  have  had  in  contribut¬ 
ing  to  the  new  and  more  efficient  meth¬ 
ods  of  treating  disease,  may  very  likely 
be  a  just  one  ;  and  at  all  events  1  am 
quite  aware  that  a  great  surgeon  and 
biologist  like  Sir  James  Paget,  whose 
mind  is  too  judicial  to  ascribe  to  one 
source  of  new  knowledge  what  is  clearly 
arrived  at  by  the  converging  lines  of  a 
great  many  different  methods  of  inquiry, 
is  a  far  better  judge  of  the  matter  than  a 
mere  layman  can  be.  But  I  do  hold 
very  strongly  that  it  is  infinitely  better 
for  medical  science  to  lose  this  advan¬ 
tage,  and  to  advance  more  slowly  with¬ 
out  it  on  its  intellectual  side,  than  to  soil 
itself  by  association  with  a  demoralizing 
practice  which  strikes  at  the  very  root  of 
the  healing  art.  What  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  at  all  is  Sir  James  Paget's  easy  as¬ 
sumption  that  supposing  the  torture  of 
animals  to  have  had  a  substantial  share 
in  conducing  to  physiological  discovery, 
and  better  surgical  or  medical  methods, 
the  torture  of  animals  for  that  purpose 
s  not  merely  lawful  but  positively  oblig¬ 
atory  on  physiologists.  I  use  the  word 
torture  advisedly,  because  though  the 
great  English  physiologists  are  very  shy 
of  the  word,  and  always  try  to  minimize 
the  pain  inflicted  as  much  as  they  can,  1 
am  quite  sure  that  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases — in  all  countries  where  vivisec¬ 
tion  is  made  as  free  as  Dri  Wilks  and 
Professor  Owen,  and  even  Sir  James, 
wish  it  to  be  made  in  this  country — the 
pain  inflicted  does  amount  to  torture, 
and  torture  of  a  very  cruel  kind.  It 


amounts  to  that  in  numberless  cases  in 
the  great  laboratories  of  Germany,  of 
France,  of  Italy,  and  if  it  amounts  to 
torture  only  in  comparatively  rare  cases 
at  present  in  England — cases,  however, 
more  numerous  than  the  great  medical 
authorities  admit — this  is,  I  believe, 
solely  because  the  influence  of  public 
opinion  and  of  the  law  acting  together 
keep  the  practice  so  much  in  check  ; 
and  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  com¬ 
plained  of  by  the  three  eminent  writers 
in  the  last  number,  that  owing  to  what 
they  deem  the  ignorant  outcry  of  the 
English  public,  and  the  Act  which  was 
the  offspring  of  that  ignorant  outcry,  the 
physiologists  cannot  fully  have  their 
way. 

What  Sir  James  Paget  argues  is  this, 
that  because  we  have  not  yet  done  away 
with  a  number  of  very  cruel  amusements, 
and  very  cruel  modes  of  killing  vermin, 
and  certain  cruel  modes  of  preparing 
sheep  and  oxen  for  the  market,  there¬ 
fore  it  is  most  inconsistent  to  forbid  ex¬ 
periments  which,  whether  they  inflict 
less,  or  equal,  or  more  pain  than  those 
objectionable  practices,  are  at  all  events 
of  infinitely  greater  ultimate  value,  and 
have  the  sanction  of  an  infinitely  higher 
purpose.  But  the  reply  is  very  simple. 
Though  I  am  no  vegetarian  (and,  if  I 
were,  I  should  be  obliged  to  contemplate 
a  far  more  effectual  extermination  of  the 
lower  races  of  animals  than  any  one  con¬ 
templates  now,  since  we  should  want  all 
the  vegetable  food  they  eat,  and  could 
not  spare  it  to  them,  if  they  were  not  to 
form  any  part  of  our  food  themselves) — 
still  I  am  most  anxious  to  see  all  cruel 
modes  of  killing  animals  put  an  end  to. 
I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Wilks,  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  if  one  or  two  human  beings 
could  give  their  experience  of  the  tor¬ 
ture  ot  being  hunted,  as  the  man  who 
had  to  run  for  his  life  in  the  Franco- 
German  war  did,  we  should  have  far 
better  means  of  interpreting  the  shriek 
of  the  hare  or  the  rabbit,  as  it  feels  the 
dogs  upon  it,  than  we  have  now,  and 
that  we  should  feel  as  much  ashamed  of 
our  coursing  and  hunting  as  we  do  of 
cock-fighting  and  bull  or  bear  baiting. 
While  I  have  been  writing  these  lines, 
the  agonizing  shrieks  of  some  rabbits 
turned  out  of  a  sack  by  some  brutal  fel¬ 
lows  in  the  neighborhood  to  be  tom  to 
pieces  by  their  dogs  have  been  ringing 
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in  my  ears,  and  I  am  as  passionately 
anxious  to  put  down  such  “  sports”  as  I 
am  to  put  down  the  worst  vivisections. 
Hut  what  our  physicians  and  biologists 
entirely  decline  to  face  is  this  :  What 
would  be  the  result  on  what  I  may  call 
the  cruel  amusements,  the  popular  hunt¬ 
ing,  and  coursing,  and  vermin-destroy¬ 
ing,  of  the  rise  of  a  new  scientific  class 
of  physiologists,  protected  by  the  full 
sanction  of  the  State,  consisting  of  great 
and  distinguished  men,  pursuing  what 
we  are  told  to  regard  as  the  noblest  pos¬ 
sible  ends,  and  resulting  in  the  protract¬ 
ed  torture  of  hundreds  of  cats  and  dogs 
— many  of  them  decoyed  away  from 
their  owners  for  the  purposes  of  the 
laboratory,  though  not  of  course  with 
the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  intend  to  inflict  these 
tortures  ?  We  must  of  course  expect  that 
if  this  practice  is  to  receive  the  full  lib¬ 
erty  and  complete  sanction  which,  when 
kept  in  the  hands  of  thoroughly  educat¬ 
ed  men.  Dr.  Wilks  and  Professor  Owen 
claim  for  it,  we  shall  soon  arrive  at  the 
same  goal  whither  the  other  great  nations 
which  sanction  the  practice  have  already 
arrived.  I  have  no  such  exceptional 
estimate  of  the  tenderness  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  heart  that  1  should  expect  English 
physiologists — once  secure  of  their  rights 
in  the  matter,  and  strong  in  the  convic¬ 
tion  which,  I  am  sure,  is  perfectly  sin¬ 
cere,  that  they  ought  to  inflict  these  cru¬ 
elties  in  the  cause  of  science — to  be  at 
all  more  strait-laced  on  the  subject  of 
the  pain  they  inflict  than  are  their  breth¬ 
ren  of  the  other  Teutonic  or  of  the  Latin 
races.  What  Professor  Ludwig  has  done 
at  Leipsic  1  do  not  doubt  at  ail  that 
Professor  Burdon  Sanderson  would  think 
it  right  to  practise  here.  What  S.  Schiff 
did  in  Florence  and  M.  Paul  Bert — now 
Minister  of  Education  and  Worship — 
used  to  do  in  Paris,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  Professor  Ray  Lankester  would  find 
plenty  of  good  reasons  for  doing  in  Lon¬ 
don.  There  is  no  guarantee  in  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  apart  from  principle  and 
conviction,  for  any  exceptional  tender¬ 
ness  of  treatment.  May  1  not  go  further 
and  say  that  when  we  have  got  so  far  as 
this,  that  our  physiologists  assert  the  ab¬ 
solute  duty  of  following  out  any  investi¬ 
gation,  however  keen  the  torture  it  may 
involve,  which  promises  a  great  light  on 
scientific  problems,  and  therefore  \  g^eat 


chance,  at  least,  of  aid  to  the  healing 
art,  those  who  live  up  to  these  princi¬ 
ples  will  more  and  more  suppress  any 
such  disinclination  to  inflict  pain  which 
they  may  find  still  lingering  in  their 
breasts,  and  will  sternly  set  themselves 
to  do  their  duty,  be  the  horror  of  it  what 
it  may  ?  Now  the  question  I  want  to 
press  on  the  medical  advocates  of  a  free 
vivisection-table  is  this  :  What  would 
be  the  influence  of  their  free  vivisection 
tables  on  the  more  thoughtless  and  brutal 
parts  of  our  population  ?  Should  we 
have  more  or  less  chance  of  getting  rid 
of  the  cruel  amusements,  and  the  cruel 
modes  of  destroying  vermin,  to  which 
Sir  James  Paget  refers,  after  we  had 
sanctioned  the  rise  of  a  great  profession, 
not  of  healers  but  of  investigators,  free 
to  torture  the  animal  world  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  science  as  they  would,  with¬ 
out  let  or  hindrance  from  the  law  ?  The 
answer  is  pretty  plain.  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy  are  not  countries  in  which 
humanity  to  the  lower  animals  is  more 
common  than  it  is  in  England,  but  less  ; 
and  partly,  no  doubt,  that  is  the  cause, 
and  partly  also  the  result,  of  the  total 
indifference  felt  to  the  horror  of  vivisec¬ 
tion.  This  condition  of  feeling  has  been 
in  part  the  reason  why  there  has  been 
no  revolt  against  the  practice  of  vivisec¬ 
tion  in  these  countries  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  existence  of  this  scorn 
for  sentimental  humanitarianism  among 
the  great  scientific  men  has  had  a  very 
great  effect  in  intimidating  humane  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  not  scientific  from  putting 
in  their  protest  against  the  cruelty  in¬ 
flicted  in  the  name  of  science.  Surely 
it  is  obvious  enough  that  Sir  James 
Paget’s  argument  is  one  from  the  bad  to 
the  worse.  He  argues  that  because  we 
are  so  reckless  and  unscrupulous  in  our 
sports  and  modes  of  killing,  there  is 
great  inconsistency  in  objecting  to  the 
rise  of  a  regular  scientific  class  who  are 
to  set  an  example  of  indifference  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  lower  animals  when 
weighed  against  possible  benefits  to  hu¬ 
manity  ;  and  this  is  to  argue  that  be¬ 
cause  many  of  us  are  cruel,  we  ought  to 
complete  and  round  off  the  picture  by 
dignifying  cruelty  with  the  mantle  of 
science.  I  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  you  cannot  take  a  step  so  certain  to 
stimulate  the  thoughtless  cruelty  which 
still  survives  among  us,  as  to  sanction 
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the  deliberate  infliction  of  a  great  mass 
of  thoughtful  cruelty,  justified  only  by  the 
prospect  of  ultimate  benefit  to  man  at 
the  cost  of  untold  agonies  to  his  misera¬ 
ble  fellow-creatures. 

What  the  professional  biologists  seem 
wholly  to  forget  is  that  this  erection  of 
the  physiological  method  into  a  great  in¬ 
strument  of  inquiry  is  a  new  departure, 
and  a  most  significant  and  important 
new  departure,  among  us.  When  this 
controversy  first  arose.  Professor  Ray 
Lankester,  a  most  distinguished  man 
among  English  physiologists,  wrote  as 
follows  to  a  weekly  journal : 

If  Professor  Schiff  has  carefully  and  intelli¬ 
gently  experimented  with  the  dogs  intrusted  to 
him,  there  is  ceruinly  no  reason  to  reproach 
him  with  their  large  number.  [The  statement 
was  that  700  dogs  had  been  vivisected  by  the 
Professor.]  If  you  allow  experiment  at  all, 
you  must  ^mit  the  more  of  it  the  better,  since 
it  is  very  certain  that  for  many  years  to  come 
the  problems  of  physiology  demanding  experi¬ 
mental  solution  will  increase  in  something  like 
geometrical  ratio,  instead  of  decreasing.* 

I  have  heard  Professor  Ray  Lankester 
blamed  for  this  language  as  if  it  were 
hasty  and  ill-considered  ;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  whether  prudent  or  not  for 
the  cause  he  had  at  heart,  it  was  at  any 
rate  perfectly  candid,  and  a  thoroughly 
just  corollary  from  the  demands  which 
the  physiologists  then  put  forward  ;  nay, 
that  the  tone  of  the  profession,  though 
it  has  since  been  sedulously  reserved  as 
to  the  quantity  of  pain  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  inflict,  has  been  steadily  coming 
up  to  Professor  Ray  Lankester’s  stand¬ 
ard  in  the  attitude  it  has  assumed. 
And  it  is  indeed  obvious  that  if  physiol¬ 
ogists  themselves  are  the  only  fit  judges 
of  the  pain  they  ought  to  inflict,  if  they 
are  right  in  asserting,  as  all  those  who 
have  considered  the  question,  and  who 
take  this  side,  do  assert,  that  no  thor¬ 
oughly  educated  physiologist  should 
shrink  from  performing  any  number  of 
well-considered  experiments,  however 
full  of  torture  to  the  victims,  which  he 
deems  essential  to  the  eliciting  of  any 
important  truth,  then  there  can  be  no 
escape  from  Professor  Ray  Lankester’s 
position.  In  investigations  of  this  sort 
a  large  enough  number  of  experiments 
to  yield  a  safe  average  is  at  least  as 
necessary,  probably  more  so,  than  in 


*  Letter  to  the  Spectator,  January  to,  1874. 


purely  physical  investigations ;  for  in 
the  highly  organized  beings  there  is 
more  risk  of  capricious  variations  due  to 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  constitu¬ 
tions,  and  unless  errors  of  this  kind  can 
be  eliminated,  the  deductions  from  them 
may  be  entirely  vitiated,  and  may  prove 
misleading  instead  of  trustworthy.  Not 
a  physiologist  of  them  all  has  been  found 
to  condemn  Professor  Rutherford’s  re¬ 
duplicated  series  of  severe  operations  on 
dogs  paralyzed,  but  not  rendered  the 
less  sensitive  to  pain,  by  curari,  experi¬ 
ments  avowedly  made  solely  to  test  the 
effect  of  various  drugs  in  stimulating  the 
secretion  of  bile.  Nor  can  any  one  who 
maintains  the  principles  of  Sir  James 
Paget,  much  less  of  Dr.  Wilks  and  Pro¬ 
fessor  Owen,  consistently  condemn  such 
reduplicated  experiments.  They  set  out 
with  the  assumption  that  any  amount  of 
animal  pain  which  any  properly  educat¬ 
ed  physiologist  is  willing  to  inflict  in  the 
cause  of  science  is  justifiable,  and  that 
it  must  rest  with  the  individual  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  of  the  individual 
physiologist  to  decide  whether  the  play 
is  worth  the  candle  or  not ;  and  they 
cannot  therefore  say  in  any  individual 
case,  “  Clearly  this  man  has  gone  too 
far  ;  his  object  was  scientific  indeed,  but 
trivial,  and  the  number  of  his  victims 
was  too  great.”  They  dare  not  say, 
“  Thus  far  and  no  farther,”  without 
laying  themselves  open  to  the  reply  that 
they  had  already  conceded  the  scientific 
judgment  of  the  individual  operator 
ought  to  be  the  sole  judge  there.  In¬ 
deed  if  we  are  to  look  at  physiology 
solely  as  an  experimental  science,  and 
in  no  other  light,  I  should  suppose 
that  Professor  Lankester  is  right.  The 
more  of  wisely-adjusted  experiments 
you  perform  for  a  specific  end,  the  bet¬ 
ter  will  be  your  progress  in  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  physiological  laws  in¬ 
volved.  At  all  events,  we  know  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  wherever  these  ex¬ 
periments  are  pursued  without  restric¬ 
tion,  the  more  numerous  grow  the  new 
problems  which  they  suggest,  whether 
the  solutions  of  the  old  problems  fur¬ 
nished  by  them  be  satisfactory  or  other¬ 
wise.  If  the  physiological  laboratory  is 
to  flourish  in  England  as  it  flourishes  in 
Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  the  chances 
are  that  Professor  Lankester’s  anticipa¬ 
tions  will  be  verified,  and  that  ”  the 
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problems  of  physiology  demanding  ex¬ 
perimental  solution  will  increase  in  some¬ 
thing  like  geometrical  ratio  instead  of 
decreasing.”  What  is  required,  then, 
by  the  physiologists  is  this,  that  while 
endeavoring  to  put  down  all  the  cruel 
amusements,  and  to  substitute  for  the 
cruel  modes  of  terminating  life  the  most 
speedy  and  painless  we  can  find,  we 
shall  at  the  same  time  sanction  the  un¬ 
restricted  growth  of  a  new  profession  of 
very  great  dignity  and  influence,  in 
which  animal  torture  when  weighed 
against  human  gains  of  any  kind,  whether 
purely  intellectual  or  directly  beneficial 
to  the  bodily  health  and  life  of  men,  are 
to  be  accounted  just  as  light  in  the 
balance  as  the  individual  investigator 
chooses  to  consider  it.  Does  any  man 
in  his  senses  really  believe  that  such  a 
revolution  as  this  can  be  effected  with¬ 
out  lowering  enormously  the  popular 
consideration  for  animal  suffering  ?  If 
It  is  to  be  a  final  answer  to  every  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  ”  why”  that  the  utility  of 
the  result  far  outweighs  the  mischief  of 
inflicting  so  much  pain,  how  are  we  to 
answer  the  brutal  wagoner  or  the  brutal 
rat-catcher  who  declares  that  as  it  is  es¬ 
sential  for  the  duty  he  has  undertaken 
to  obtain  a  certain  result  in  a  certain 
time,  and  at  a  certain  cost,  the  end  must 
justify  the  means,  even  though  the  team 
be  over-driven,  or  the  rats  poisoned  by 
the  most  agonizing  of  all  poisons,  to  ob¬ 
tain  it  ?  You  cannot  by  any  possibility 
inaugurate  a  new  and  highly  distin¬ 
guished  profession  of  persons  whose 
business  it  is  known  to  be  to  inflict  on 
animals  any  amount  of  suffering  requi¬ 
site  for  the  special  purpose  of  benefiting 
men,  without  giving  a  new  impulse  to 
the  selfishness  of  men  in  every  other 
grade  of  life,  and  postponing  indefinitely 
the  possible  acceptance  of  the  humaner 
creed  to  which  the  Act  for  preventing 
cruelty  to  domestic  animals  gives  at 
once  public  expression  and  a  new  au¬ 
thority. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  observe 
that  since  this  subject  was  first  discussed 
among  us,  the  physiologists  have  caused 
a  considerable  change  for  the  worse  in 
the  professional  estimates  formed  of  the 
anguish  inflicted  by  this  kind  of  experi¬ 
ment — estimates  changed  for  the  worse 
chiefly  in  this,  that  there  is  a  visible  ten¬ 
dency  now  to  whitewash  even  those  most 


”  cruel  vivisectors”  whom  the  great 
physiologists  of  the  past  most  earnestly 
denounced  At  the  time  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Vivisection  was  sitting,  six  years 
ago,  no  expression  could  be  found  too 
strong  for  the  cruelty  of  physiologists 
like  Magendie.  The  'late  Professor 
Sharpey,  for  instance,  spoke  of  some  of 
Magendie’s  experiments  as  exciting  ”  a 
very  strong  feeling  of  abhorrence,  not  in 
the  public  mind  merely,  but  especially 
among  physiologists,”  and  he  character¬ 
ized  one  of  these  experiments  as  “  the 
famous,  it  ought  rather  to  have  been 
called  the  infamous  experiment.”  But 
if  you  read  the  medical  journals  now, 
there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  the  same  tone 
of  passionate  indignation  against  very 
agonizing  experiments.  Compare  the 
Lancet  of  1875  with  the  Lancet  of  1881, 
and  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the 
extraordinary  change  of  tone,  the  disap¬ 
pearance  almost  of  the  apologetic  line  of 
excuse  for  vivisection,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  its  place  of  a  strongly  aggressive 
scorn  for  the  humanitarians,  and  of  a 
tone  of  assertion  for  the  absolute  right 
of  physiologists,  so  long  as  they  have 
had  a  complete  education  on  these  mat¬ 
ters,  to  do  what  they  will  in  the  cause  of 
science  without  being  called  upon  to 
render  an  account  to  any  one.  Even  in 
speaking  of  Magendie,  so  humane  and 
noble  a  thinker  as  Sir  James  Paget  now 
expresses  none  of  the  disgust  which  evi¬ 
dently  filled  the  late  Professor  Sharpey 
at  the  mention  of  that  scientific  tor¬ 
mentor’s  name.  I  was  extremely  struck 
by  the  sedulously  moderate  tone  of  this 
passage  : 

I  think  it  probable  that  the  pain  inflicted  in 
such  experiments  as  1  saw  done  by  Magendie 
was  greater  than  that  caused  by  any  generally 
permuted  sport ;  it  was  as  bad  as  that  I  saw 
given  to  horses  in  a  bull-fight,  or  which  I  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  given  in  dog-fighting  or 
bear-baiting.  I  never  saw  anything  in  his  or 
any  other  experiments  more  horrible  than  is 
shown  in  many  of  Snyder’s  boar  hunts,  or  in 
Landseer’s  “  Death  of  the  Otter.” 

If  any  one  will  look  at  Professor 
Sharpey ’s  account  of  the  “  infamous” 
experiment  to  which  he  refers  (which, 
however.  Sir  James  Paget,  perhaps,  may 
not  have  seen),  it  will  be  difficult,  I 
think,  for  him  to  imagine  any  anguish 
which  ”  sport,”  however  cruel,  could 
inflict  that  could  come  near  it.  But  the 
fashion  nowadays — a  fashion  partly,  I 
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think,  due  to  the  frequent  use  of  curari 
in  all  experiments  in  which  anaesthetics 
are  not  used,  a  poison  which,  by  para¬ 
lyzing  the  motor  nerves,  prevents  all  the 
usual  signs  of  agony — is  to  speak  in  the 
most  minimizing  and  depreciating  tone  of 
the  probable  amount  of  pain  suffered  by 
the  victims  of  physiological  experiment, 
the  contortions  of  whose  bodies  have  per¬ 
haps  all  been  stilled  by  a  poison  which, 
in  Claude  Bernard’s  opinion,  rather  in¬ 
creased  than  diminished  the  sufferings 
under  the  knife.  It  is  to  me  perfectly 
clear  that  the  first  effect  of  the  new 
movement  has  been,  by  familiarizing 
men  with  the  subject,  to  diminish  in  a 
most  striking  degree  the  professional  ab¬ 
horrence  of  even  the  crudest  vivisec¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  one  result  of  this,  though 
no  doubt  a  result  produced  without  their 
own  knowledge,  to  persuade  the  profes¬ 
sional  apologists  for  the  practice  that  the 
actual  sufferings  inflicted  on  the  victims 
are  in  almost  all  cases  comparatively  tri¬ 
fling,  though  it  is  quite  certain  that  if 
any  one  were  to  propose  to  inflict  the 
same  on  a  criminal  under  a  sentence  of 
death,  humane  men  like  Sir  James  Paget, 
Professor  Owen,  and  Dr.  Wilks,  would 
be  utterly  scandalized  and  horrified.  If 
any, one  were  to  propose  to  them  to  have 
all  the  murderers  under  sentence  of  death 
put  under  curari,  and  their  bile-ducts 
opened  by  a  surgical  operation  in  order 
to  inject  various  drugs,  this  process, 
with  frequent  reopenings  of  the  wound, 
lasting  for  eight  hours  at  a  time,  and  the 
patients’  lungs  being  kept  all  the  time 
artificially  in  motion  by  the  use  of  an 
engine  in  order  to  prevent  their  death 
through  that  paralysis  of  the  lungs  which 
curari  causes,  not  only  would  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  be  justly  indignant,  but  all  Eng¬ 
land  would  expect,  and  rightly  expect, 
the  humanest  of  our  professions  to  lead 
the  cry  against  a  cold-blooded  proposal. 
The  criminal  himself  would  no  doubt 
ask,  ”  Is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he 
should  suffer  this  thing?”  and  the  in¬ 
quiry  would  be  most  pertinent.  For 
when  this  treatment  is  inflicted  upon  a 
few  score  of  dogs,  and  we  indignantly 
denounce  it,  we  are  rebuked  by  this  most 
humane  of  professions  for  our  grossly 
sentimental  and  injurious  comments. 
And  yet  Dr.  Anthony,  the  pupil  and 
dissector  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  assured  us 
when  he  was  giving  his  evidence  to  the 


Royal  Commission,  that  in  his  opinion 
the  domestic  animals  are  subject  to  the 
same  special  sensibility  of  the  nerves — 
hypersesthesia,  the  doctors  call  it — to 
which  civilization  has  rendered  civilized 
human  beings  liable. 

I  may  be  asked  how  far  I  would  carry 
my  objection  to  the  infliction  of  pain 
upon  animals  for  the  sake  of  men.  And 
I  think  the  question  a  most  reasonable 
one.  Unless  we  are  prepared. to  lay 
down  some  principle  for  our  guidance  in 
these  matters,  there  is  nothing  but  be¬ 
wilderment  on  the  humanitarian  side  of 
the  question,  while  the  scientific  men 
have  the  advantage  of  consistency  in 
claiming  to  inflict  any  pain  whatever  of 
which  they  think  the  result  likely  to  yield 
a  decided  balance  of  good.  Yet  I  may 
say  in  passing  that  even  they  cannot  per¬ 
suade  men  to  take  much  account  of  the 
same  sort  of  calculation  of  the  amount 
of  health  to  be  gained  or  life  to  be 
saved,  where  the  set-olf  on  the  other  side 
is  not  animal  suffering,  but  a  very  much 
smaller  amount  of  human  liberty,  pleas¬ 
ure,  or  privilege  to  be  renounced  or  for¬ 
bidden.  The  absolute  prohibition  of  all 
alcoholic  drinks,  except  as  a  drug  in  the 
pharmacopoeia  of  the  medical  man, 
would  probably  save  a  huiidred  times  as 
many  lives,  and  a  thousand  times  as 
many  constitutions,  as  all  the  painful 
experiments  upon  animals  put  together  ; 
yet  no  combination  of  doctors  will  ever 
force  that  upon  us,  and  I  think  it  is  quite 
right  that  they  should  not  be  able  to  do 
so.  Again,  the  refusal  of  weak  nations 
to  defend  themselves  against  their  ad¬ 
versaries  would  probably  prevent  in¬ 
finitely  more  cruel  deaths  and  crueler 
wounds  than  all  the  tortures  inflicted  on 
animals  since  the  science  of  medicine 
had  its  rise  have  contributed  to  the  same 
result ;  and  yet  men  are  quite  right  in  not 
saving  their  lives  and  their  constitutions 
at  the  cost  of  their  liberty  and  their  na¬ 
tional  life.  I  believe  that  no  argument 
is  practically  weaker  with  men,  in  a  case 
where  moral  considerations  can  be 
ranged  on  the  other  side,  than  the  plea 
of  utility  to  health  and  life.  You  might 
prevent  numberless  and  complex  diseases 
by  prohibiting  the  marriage  of  men  and 
women  of  unsound  constitutions,  but 
moral  considerations  will  not  allow  the 
State  to  do  it.  Now  what  is  the  moral 
consideration  which,  in  my  belief,  will 
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out^eiKh  all  the  pleas  of  the  vivisection- 
ists,  and  prevent  mankind  from  accept* 
ing  their  estimate  of  the  question  at  is* 
sue  ?  I  believe  it  is  this — that  while  we 
are  bound  to  keep  animal  life  in  subor¬ 
dination  to  that  of  man,  we  are  also 
bound  to  kill  humanely  any  creatures 
whose  destruction  is  needful  for  our  life, 
and  regard  them  and  treat  them  as  bond 
fide  fellou’-creatures^  in  so  far  as  their 
nature  is  akin  to  ours,  and  to  associate 
our  happiness  with  theirs.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  bound  to  spare  them  just  as  much 
as  we,  if  we  were  in  the  power  of  a  higher 
race  as  they  are  in  our  power,  should  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  spared  by  that  higher  race, 
ourselves.  Thus  it  seems  to  me  that  all 
those  sufferings  in  which  the  lower  ani¬ 
mals  only  share  our  own  fate — as  the 
horse,  for  instance,  shares  the  liabilities 
of  his  rider  in  war,  or  in  dangerous  jour¬ 
neys  ;  or  as  the  dog  shares  the  abbrevi¬ 
ated  life  and  the  various  hardships  of 
the  St.  Bernard  monks  in  their  work  of 
mercy  at  the  Swiss  hospice — are  per¬ 
fectly  legitimate.  Such  sufferings  of  the 
lower  races  tend  to  draw  them  closer  to 
us,  and  to  make  us  more  kindly  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  sentimental  writings  about 
such  mild  discipline  as  that  of  the  whip  or 
the  reins,  or  the  captivity  of  cage  birds, 
or  any  other  pains  which  mutatis  mu¬ 
tandis  are  of  the  same  order  as  we  would 
be  willingly  subjected  to  ourselves  by  a 
higher  race  for  the  sake  of  being  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  life  and  aims  of  that  higher 
race,  sound  maudlin,  unmanly,  and  ab¬ 
surd.  Suffering  of  some  kind  is  the  fate 
of  all  mortal  beings  ;  and,  indeed,  the 
sufferings  of  wild  animals  which  have  no 
association  with  man  are  probably  quite 
as  severe,  and  not  nearly  so  ennobling, 
as  the  sufferings  of  domesticated  animals 
when  humanely  trained  by  those  who 
have  a  true  sympathy  for  them.  But  I 
cannot  conceive  it  possible  that  we  can 
once  begin  to  treat  the  lower  races  of 
animals  as  destined  to  benefit  us  chiefly 
by  their  agonies,  without  extinguishing 
in  ourselves  that  genuine  sympathy 
which  our  common  nature  and  common 
susceptibilities,  and  indeed,  as  many 
men  now  hold,  our  common  origin, 
ought  to  excite.  1  think  that  in  a  rough 
way  we  may  put  ourselves  in  the  place 
of  the  lower  animals,  and  ask  what  we, 
with  their  pains,  and  their  sensitiveness, 
and  their  prospects  of  life,  and  pain,  and 


happiness,  might  fairly  expect  of  beings 
of  much  greater  power,  but  of  common 
susceptibilities.  Small  pains,  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  and  risks,  such  as  we  ourselves 
would  willingly  undergo  (were  our  lots 
as  simple  as  theirs,  and  were  there  none 
dependent  upon  us)  for  the  sake  of 
helping  those  above  us,  we  may  fairly 
require  of  the  creatures  beneath  us.  I, 
for  my  part,  have  always  thought  that 
the  genuine  inoculations — the  only  really 
very  fruitful  experiments  among  those  of 
recent  times — should  be  included  in  this 
class,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  they 
are  known  to  involve  far  more  torture 
than  the  ordinary  diseases  to  which  ani¬ 
mals  are  liable,  especially  as  these  inocu¬ 
lations  may  well  benefit  not  only  men 
but  the  very  creatures  which  suffer  them. 
Indeed,  there  have  been  not  a  few  medi¬ 
cal  men  who  have  tried  the  effect  of  such 
inoculation  upon  themselves  ;  and  there 
would  have  been  many  more  of  such  ex¬ 
perimenters  were  not  the  claims  of  kin¬ 
dred  among  men  so  much  more  urgent 
than  any  claims  among  the  lower  animals 
possibly  can  be.  But  directly  you  come 
to  the  point  where  no  man  would  will¬ 
ingly  undergo  the  torture  you  propose 
to  inflict,  and  where  any  man  who 
proposed  to  inflict  it  on  another  human 
being,  even  though  he  were  a  condemned 
criminal,  would  be  thought  to  be  de¬ 
grading  his  humanity  by  the  proposal — 
then  I  say  you  also  reach  the  point  where 
to  inflict  it  upon  one  of  the  lower  creat¬ 
ures  for  the  sake  of  man,  is  utterly  de¬ 
structive  of  the  true  tie  between  all  sen¬ 
sitive  beings,  and  of  the  true  attitude 
with  which  civilization  itself  requires 
that  we  should  regard  the  fellow-creat¬ 
ures  in  the  ranks  of  life  beneath  us. 
Yet  I  tried  in  vain  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Vivisection  to  get  any  physiolo¬ 
gist  to  put  limits  of  any  kind  to  the 
agony  which  he  thought  it  right  to  inflict 
for  what  he  called  “  a  sufficient  end.”  * 


*  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson  (question  2750)  re¬ 
plies,  for  instance,  “My  principle  about  that 
and  all  other  cases,  whatever  the  purpose  may 
be  for  which  pain  is  inflicted,  is  simply  this, 
that  the  question  of  right  and  wrung  depends 
upon  the  relation  between  the  purposes  of  the 
experiment  and  the  pain  inflicted,  and  the  care 
which  is  taken  that  the  experiment  shall  be 
done  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  If  the  pur¬ 
pose  is  a  good  purpose,  and  the  experiment  is 
made  in  the  most  skilful  way  in  which  it  can 
be  made,  and  if  good  care  is  taken  that  no  un- 
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Now  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to 
separate  the  lower  races  of  animals  so 
entirely  from  man,  that  we  may  inflict 
any  amount  of  anguish  upon  them  purely 
for  our  own  benefit — anguish  which  we 
should  feel  it  utterly  atrocious  to  inflict 
on  the  most  criminal  for  the  same  end — 
we  sever  all  ties  of  sympathy  with  the 
lower  races  of  animals,  and  compel  our¬ 
selves  to  assume  towards  them  the  moral 
attitude  of  selfish  tormentors.  And  the 


result  of  that  would,  I  believe,  be  so 
disastrous  to  our  civilization,  that  we 
should  lose  infinitely  more  in  the  tone 
and  character  of  our  humanity  than  we 
could  ever  gain  in  the  lives  we  might 
save,  or  the  limbs  we  might  heal,  or  the 
diseases  we  might  cure,  by  the  knowl¬ 
edge  derived  from  such  tortures  or  from 
the  sanatory  resources  which  they  might 
reveal. — The  Nineteenth  Century, 


MORLEY’S  -LIFE  OF  COBDEN.” 
BY  A.  J.  BALFOUR,  M.P. 


Mr.  Morley’s  long-expected  volumes 
are  the  last  and  most  important  addition 


necessary  suffering  shall  be' inflicted,  I  think 
that  the  whole  thing  is'a  right  action  ;  I  have  no 
hesitation  about  that.”  And  when  questioned 
as  to  a  case  in  which  an  eminent  chemist  had 
abandoned  in  the  middle,  as  too  agonizing,  an 
experiment  on  the  effect  of  mineral  poisons. 
Dr.  Sanderson  replied  that  while  he  declined 
to  judge  this  particular  case,  of  which  he  had 
no  special  knowledge,”  I  think  that  a  man  after 
devising  a  method  which  he  believes  to  be  the 
best  method  that  can  be  used  for  the  purpose, 
and  having  considered  the  pain  that  is  likely  to 
be  inflicted,  should  not  desist  in  the  middle  be¬ 
cause  that  pain  is  inflicted  ;  I  think  it  would 
be  foolish  to  do  so”  (question  2754).  Now  let 
me  just  give  an  illustration  of  what  physiolo¬ 
gists.  when  left  to  themselves,  as  our  biologists 
wish  them  to  be  left  to  themselves,  really  come 
to.  This  is  the  late  Claude  Bernard’s  own  de¬ 
scription  of  what  a  physiologist  is  and  ought  to 
be.  He  .  says  in  the  “  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Experimental  Medicine,”  p.  180  ; 
”  The  physiologist  is  no  ordinary  man.  He  is 
a  scholar,  a  man  who  is  seized  and  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  a  scientific  idea.  He  does  not  hear 
the  pain-wrung  cries  of  the  creatures.  He  is 
blind  to  the  blood  which  flows.  He  has  noth¬ 
ing  before  bis  eyes  but  his  idea,  and  organ¬ 
isms,  which  are  hiding  their  secrets  from  him, 
which  he  means  to  discover.”  And  this  is 
what  Professor  Goltz  thinks  it  right  to  do  in  the 
way  of  experiment :  “  To  make  a  machine 
which  shall  inflict  needle-pricks  with  great 
force,  and  rapidly  repeated,  is  not  hard.  One 
can  easily  employ  the  principle  of  the  sewing- 
machine.  On  a  circular  plate  of  i  Im.  diame¬ 
ter  I  fastened  fourteen  English  sewing-needles 
at  equal  distances.  I  also  made  a  larger  one 
of  2  Im.  with  forty  needles.  If  this  instrument 
be  applied  thirty  or  forty  times,  changing  the 
place  of  the  needle  each  time,  to  the  same 
skull,  you  may  be  sure  the  perfected  rind  of 
the  head  is  quite  destroyed.”  Page  134.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Goltz  describes  in  detail  his  experiments 
on  a  dog,  different  parts  of  whose  brain  were 
removed  on  July  2d,  October  7th,  December 
2d,  1879,  and  February  loth,  1880.  It  was 
subsequently  blind  and  senseless.  He  killed  it 
on  February  21st,  1881. 


to  the  literature,  already  of  considerable 
extent,  which  is  devoted,  more  or  less 
directly,  to  elucidating  the  life  and  work 
of  Cobden.  The  writings  and  speeches 
of  this  distinguished  public  man,  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  biographical  notices  of 
friends  and  disciples,  have  for  some  time 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  very 
sufficient  material  for  estimating  his  char¬ 
acter  ;  and  probably  the  estimate,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  have  been,  will  not  be 
changed  in  any  important  particular  by 
the  information  contained  in  the  new 
biography.  Nevertheless  this  work  is 
far  from  being  a  superfluous  addition  to 
recent  history.  It  does  not  supply  us 
indeed  with  the  same  kind  of  literary  en¬ 
joyment  which  Mr.  Trevelyan  has  pro¬ 
vided  for  us  in  his  “  Life  of  Macaulay." 
Nor  ought  we  to  expect  it.  Cobden 
does  not  furnish  any  material  for  a  biog¬ 
rapher  like  that  of  which  Mr.  Trevelyan 
has  made  such  admirable  use,  for  though 
effective  I>oth  as  a  writer  and  speaker, 
he  is  never  by  any  chance  brilliant.  Nor 
again  need  any  one  seek  in  Cobden’s  cor¬ 
respondence  for  new  lights  upon  the 
character  and  motives  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.  Except  during  the  negotiations 
which  preceded  the  French  Treaty,  he 
had  few  opportunities  of  confidential  in¬ 
tercourse  with  other  statesmen  and  party 
leaders  ;  and  he  was  not  perhaps  of  a 
temperament  to  make  much  use  even  of 
the  opportunities  which  he  had  ;  so  that 
his  observations  on  individuals  or  par¬ 
ties  do  not,  as  a  rule,  illustrate  any  per¬ 
son’s  character  but  his  own.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  spite  of  these  inevitable  deficien¬ 
cies,  a  bookvrhich  gives  us  Cobden’s  po¬ 
litical  opinions,  not  as  they  appear  full 
dressed  in  hfs  speeches  and  pamphlets, 
but  as  they  are  to  be  found  freely  ex- 
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pressed  in  his  familiar  correspondence 
must  be  both  important  and  interesting 
And  this  Mr.  Morley  has  certainly  pro¬ 
vided  for  us.  The  selections  from  a 
voluminous  correspondence  seem  to  be 
excellently  made.  And  Mr.  Morley  has 
taken  care  that  his  own  opinions,  while 
sufficiently  enunciated,  shall  not  occupy 
an  unduly  large  share  of  space  :  a  reti¬ 
cence  for  which  his  readers  may  be  the 
more  grateful,  since,  during  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  his  work,  he  would  seem,  from 
his  occasional  utterances,  to  have  been 
in  a  frame  of  mind  much  more  suited  to 
the  editor  of  a  party  newspaper  than  to 
the  writer  of  an  impartial  history. 

Cobden’s  career,  if  interesting  for  no 
other  reason,  would  be  so  for  this,  that 
it  differs  in  outline — is  framed,  so  to 
speak,  on  a  different  plan — from  that  of 
every  other  man  who  has  risen  to  emi¬ 
nence  in  English  political  life.  It  was 
unusual  in  its  commencement,  in  its 
course,  and  in  its  culmination.  Most 
men  desirous  of  a  share  in  the  direction 
of  public  affairs  regard  a  Parliamentary 
seat  as  the  first,  and  a  certain  measure 
of  Parliamentary  success  as  the  second, 
requisite  for  giving  practical  effect  to 
their  political  creed  ;  while  they  look  to 
office  as  the  most  effective  instrument 
for  turning  the  power  which  they  may 
so  obtain  to  the  best  account. 

If  this  be  the  normal  course  of  an 
English  statesman,  Cobden’s  course  was 
abnormal  in  every  particular.  His  po¬ 
litical  importance  depended  upon  causes 
among  which  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  smallest.  The  most 
triumphant  moment  of  his  public  life — 
the  day  on  which  the  bill  rei>ealing  the 
corn  laws  received  the  royal  assent — oc¬ 
curred  before  he  had  sat  through  a  whole 
Parliament ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  would  have  occurred  a  day  later,  or  if 
he  would  have  had  a  title  to  a  smaller 
share  in  the  result,  had  he  never  been  a 
member  of  Parliament  at  all.  Similar 
observations,  though  with  considerable 
qualification,  might  be  made  respecting 
his  career  generally.  Throughout  his 
life  he  was  always  more  concerned  in 
advancing  some  special  object  or  in  en¬ 
forcing  some  single  idea  than  in  taking  a 
varied  part  in  the  complex  business  of 
government  ;  and  therefore  it  was  that 
he  did  not  regard  either  Parliament  or 
office  as  essential  instruments  for  carry¬ 


ing  out  his  purposes.  Office  might  too 
easily  become  a  restraint ;  Parliament 
could  not  be  more  than  a  superior 
“  stump”  from  which  the  favorite  opin¬ 
ion  might  be  advocated. 

Cobden  therefore  must  be  looked  on 
rather  as  a  political  missionary  than  as  a 
statesman,  as  an  agitator  rather  than  as 
an  administrator.  But  he  was,  for  the 
particular  objects  he  had  in  view,  and 
for  the  particular  audiences  he  had  to 
address,  the  most  effective  of  missiona¬ 
ries  and  the  greatest  of  agitators.  Mr. 
Morley  puts  him  in  this  respect  second 
to  O’Connell,  but  in  truth  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  draw  a  comparison  between  them. 
O’Connell  would  have  been  as  powerless 
among  the  middle  classes  of  Lancashire 
and  the  West  Riding  as  Cobden  would 
have  been  among  the  excitable  peasantry 
of  Ireland.  All  popular  audiences  are 
moved  more  through  their  feelings  than 
their  reason.  But  an  English  multitude 
differs  from  an  Irish  one  in  preferring 
that  appeals  to  its  feelings  should  be 
made  in  the  form  of  argument  ;  and  in  the 
art  of  making  such  appeals  Cobden  was 
a  master  who  has  never  been  surpassed. 

The  most  superficially  striking  fact 
about  this  career  of  political  propagan- 
dism  is  the  very  different  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  it  met  with  in  its  first  and  in 
its  second  part.  It  is  not  too  much  per¬ 
haps  to  say  that  the  Cobden  of  1850-60 
owed  the  greater  part  of  his  authority  in 
the  national  councils  to  the  reputation 
acquired  by  the  Cobden  of  1841-46. 
Men  listened  with  respect  to  the  untiring 
advocate  of  peace  and  disarmament  be¬ 
cause  he  was  the  same  man  who  had  so 
effectually  preached  against  “monopo¬ 
lies.”  But  they  listened  without  con¬ 
viction,  and  he  preached  without  suc¬ 
cess.  In  1845  Sir  Louis  Malet  is  able  to 
describe  him,  not  very  accurately  in¬ 
deed,  but  without  any  glaring  absurdity, 
as  the  "  tribune  of  the  people.”  Ten 
years  had  not  elapsed  before  he  sank 
from  being  the  tribune  of  the  people  to 
being  the  unpopular  adherent  of  a  small 
and  powerless  sect,  wholly  unable  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  course  of  events,  and  scarce¬ 
ly  able  to  obtain  a  hearing  except  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  an  assembly 
which  Cobden  elsewhere  declares  to  be 
“  packed  ”  in  the  interests  of  that  class 
whom  he  regarded  it  as  his  special  mis¬ 
sion  to  oppose. 
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This  striking  change,  which  reached  its 
dramatic  climax  in  1857,  when  theso-call* 
ed  Manchester  School  was  for  an  instant 
deprived  of  political  existence,  deserves 
explanation.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
general  arguments  in  favor  of  peace  and 
disarmament  were  either  more  difficult 
to  understand  or  appealed  to  feebler  mo¬ 
tives  than  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
cheap  bread.  Both  the  one  and  the 
other  were  primarily  (I  do  not  say  exclu¬ 
sively)  directed  to  plain  and  obvious 
feelings  of  self-interest — a  mode  of  per¬ 
suasion  of  which  Cobden  always  had  the 
highest  opinion.*  Neither  is  it  the  fact 
that  the  advocates  showed  less  zeal  and 
less  courage  on  the  second  occasion  than 
on  the  first  ;  for  the  zeal  of  the  “  Peace 
Party”  was  great,  and  their  courage  be¬ 
yond  all  praise.  Nor  yet  can  it  be  al¬ 
leged  that  their  criticism  on  the  prevail¬ 
ing  policy  was  right  between  1840  and 
1850,  and  wholly  wrong  between  1850 
and  i860,  since  few  will,  I  suppose,  be 
found  prepared  to  defend  in  its  entirety 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  Liberal  and 
Coalition  Ministries  during  those  years. 

Mr,  Bright  in  1857,  when  his  party 
collapsed,  offered  an  explanation — in¬ 
deed,  two  explanations — of  the  problem. 
The  first  f  he  saw  in  the  “  ignorance, 
scurrility,  selfishness,  ingratitude,  and 
all  the  unpleasant  qualities  that  every 
honest  politician  must  meet  with”  when 
he  "  does  his  duty  ;”  while  the  second 
is  given  in  the  following  sentence,  which 
I  extract  from  a  letter  to  Cobden  of  that 
date  ;t  “  In  the  sudden  break-up  of  ‘  the 
school  ’  of  which  we  have  been  the  chief 
professors,  we  may  learn  how  far  we 
have  been,  and  are,  ahead  of  the  public 
opinion  of  our  time.  We  purpose  not  to 
make  a  trade  of  politics  ;”  and  so  on. 

Some  less  simple  explanation,  how¬ 
ever,  seems  to  be  required  than  that  Mr. 
Bright  was  honest  and  enlightened,  while 
other  people  were  ”  ignorant,  scurrilous, 
selfish,  and  ungrateful.”  Radical  poli¬ 
ticians,  following  this  example,  need 
never  find  any  difKculty  in  placing  their 
conduct  in  an  interesting  light,  whatever 
view  the  public  may  happen  to  take  of 
it.  Are  they  the  popular  favorites  ? 
Then  are  they  the  representatives,  the 
tribunes,  of  the  people,  and  speak  al¬ 
most  with  the  voice  of  inspiration.  Does 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  115.  t  Vol.  ii.  p. 


the  people  burn  them  in  effigy  ?  It  is  a 
sign  and  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
they  are  ahead  of  the  public  opinion  of 
their  time. 

The  people’s  voice  is  odd. 

It  is,  and  it  is  not,  the  voice  of  God. 

With  all  deference  to  Mr.  Bright,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  the  principal  causes  of 
the  profound  divergence  between  the 
general  feeling  and  the  opinions  of  Cob¬ 
den  and  his  colleagues  during  the  last 
fourteen  years  of  his  life,  as  well  as  of 
many  of  the  least  estimable  characteris¬ 
tics  of  their  political  creed,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  conditions  of  the 
period  in  which  they  began  their  public 
life — conditions  which,  themselves  tran¬ 
sient  and  exceptional,  have  yet  pro¬ 
foundly  and  permanently  affected  the 
course  of  English  politics. 

In  ordinary  times  and  under  ordinary 
circumstances  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
line  of  political  “cleavage”  should  in 
any  way  coincide  with  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  manufacturing  and  the  agri¬ 
cultural  interest.  The  fact  that  one 
man  has  his  property  invested  in  land 
and  farm-buildings,  and  another  in  plant 
and  machinery,  does  not  in  the  nature 
of  things  supply  a  sufficient  reason  for 
their  belonging  to  different  political  par¬ 
ties.  The  period,  however,  when  Cob¬ 
den  first  took  interest  in  public  affairs, 
was  in  this  respect  not  ordinary.  The 
very  imperfect  representation  of  the 
great  manufacturing  centres,  which  it 
was  the  chief  and  perhaps  the  only  merit 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill  to  have  remedied, 
left  a  certain  soreness  even  after  it  had 
disappeared.  When  to  the  memory  of 
this  former  grievance  was  added  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  an  existing  wrong — when 
it  was  shown  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
class  who  had  too  long  retained  an  un¬ 
due  share  of  political  power,  laws  were 
in  force  which  favored  their  material 
prosperity  at  the  expense  of  those  very 
persons  who  had  just  been  admitted  to  a 
full  share  of  Parliamentary  influence — it 
is  evident  that  the  conditions  existed  un¬ 
der  which  ordinary  party  warfare  might 
be  complicated  by  a  struggle  between  the 
manufacturers  and  agriculturists,  or,  as 
Cobden  chose  to  put  it,  between  the 
middle  classes  and  the  aristocracy. 
These  were  facts  which  the  philosophic 
Radicals  (who  to  a  certain  extent  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  their  more  robust 
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brethren  of  the  Manchester  School)  were  most  contemptible,  motives  by  which 
perfectly  ready  to  demonstrate.  Their  the  history  of  nations  is  influenced, 
politics  made  them  dislike  the  landlords,  They  were,  perhaps,  the  real  causes  of 
their  political  economy  made  them  dis-  the  un-English  character  which  Mr.  Dis¬ 
like  the  com  laws,  and  they  were  ready  raeli  attributed  to  the  statesmanship  of 
to  supply  any  amount  of  abstract  rea*  himself  and  his  friends,  and  which  Mr. 
soning  in  favor  of  a  pmlicy  which  might  Bright,  while  he  confessed  to  it,  charac- 
impoverish  the  one  by  destroying  the  teristigally  claimed  as  an  indication  of 
other.  Abstract  reasoning,  however,  their  superior  honesty  and  public  spirit, 
though  not  to  be  despised  as  an  ally,  is  Those  who  are  desirous  to  observe 
by  itself  the  feeblest  of  political  forces,  how  these  causes  conspired  together  to 
If  protection  had  embraced  the  whole  warp  Cobden’s  political  speculations, 
circle  of  our  industries,  or  if  it  had  been  may  note  his  theory  of  “  the  aristocra- 
used  to  keep  up  the  price  of  anything  cy,”  a  theory  almost  as  important  in  his 
but  the  necessaries  of  life,  fragments  of  political  system  as  is  the  law  of  gravita- 
it  might  have  survived  to  this  day,  in  tion  in  astronomy.  Mr.  Morley  appears 
spite  of  all  the  demonstrations  in  the  entirely  to  share  his  hero’s  views  on 
world.  But  it  so  happened  that  the  this  subject,  and  his  two  volumes 
great  change  of  our  fiscal  system  in  the  throughout  presuppose  a  version  of  the 
direction  of  free  trade  had  already  begun  drama  of  English  history,  according  to 
in  the  pre-reform  period  under  Lord  which  a  selfish,  unscrupulous,  and  feudal 
Liverpool,  and  had  not  begun  with  ag-  aristocracy  figures  sometimes  as  the  vil- 
riculture.  It  was  inevitable,  therefore,  lain  and  sometimes  as  the  fool  of  the 
that  the  manufacturers  should  ask  why  piece,  alternately  coercing,  robbing,  and 
Parliament  in  dealing  with  the  articles  corrupting  a  weak  but  estimable  middle 
they  produced  should  legislate  in  favor  class.  "Selfish,”  “insolent,”  "  cor- 
of  the  consumer,  while  in  dealing  with  rupt,”  “  depraved,”  “  prejudiced,” 
the  articles  they  consumed  it  should  leg-  "stupid,”  "virulent,”  “  unscrupu- 
islate  in  favor  of  the  producer  ;  and  this  lous,”  “  hypocritical,”  “  unprincipled,” 
question,  though  not  more  difficult  to  are  some  of  the  expressions  Mr.  Morley 
answer,  became  much  more  difficult  to  is  impelled  to  employ,  in  order  to  do 
ignore  when  commerce  was  declining,  justice  to  his  own  and  his  friend's  views 
poor  rates  rising,  and  wheat  cost  seven-  of  landlords  and  aristocrats,  protection- 
ty-seven  shillings  a  quarter.  ist  or  otherwise  ;  and  though  Cobden  is 

The  interest  of  all  this,  so  far  as  Cob-  more  moderate  in  his  language,  he  is 
den  is  concerned,  lies  in  the  fact  that  in-  scarcely  more  reasonable  in  his  opin- 
stead  of  entering  into  political  life  merely  ions.  We  are  not,  it  must  be  remem- 
as  a  member  of  one  of  the  two  great  po-  bered,  dealing  now  with  the  rhetorical 
litical  parties,  he  entered  it  to  fight  a  devices — the  "  violations  of  good  taste 
manufacturer’s,  or  as  he  called  it,  a  mid-  and  kind  feeling” — which  Cobden  said  * 
dle-class  battle,  against  "aristocratic  he  found  necessary  in  order  that  audi- 
monoiX)lists,  ”  with  arguments  drawn  ences  which  declined  to  come  merely  to 
from  an  abstract  science.  All  these  be  instructed  might  be  "  excited,  flat- 
three  circumstances  modified  profoundly,  tered,  and  pleased;”  nor  yet  with  the 
and,  as  I  think,  perniciously,  the  whole  outbursts  of  that  irritable  intolerance, 
course  of  his  public  life.  They  fostered  which,  as  displayed  by  Mr.  Bright,  so 
the  habit  of  regarding  all  political  con-  strangely  remind  Mr.  Morley  f  of  the 
troversies  as  controversies  between  "  wrath  of  an  ancient  prophet.”  We 
classes  ;  so  that  (among  other  evil  are  concerned  with  a  theory  which  was 
effects)  to  all  the  bitterness  which  arises  gravely  held  by  the  leaders  of  the 
from  political  disagreement  was  added  “  Manchester  School,”  which  modified 
all  the  bitterness  which  arises  from  real  all  their  political  judgments,  and  sup- 
or  imaginary  social  divisions.  They  in-  plied  them  with  a  key  to  all  the  myste- 
duced  him  to  rate  too  highly  the  impor-  ries  of  contemporary  politics.  Accord- 
tance  of  purely  economic  considerations  ing  to  this,  the  population  of  England 
in  deciding  questions  of  general  policy,  may  be  divided,  not  only  socially  but 

and  to  misinterpret  or  ignore  some  of  - - 
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for  all  political  purposes,  into  three 
classes  —  upper,  middle,  and  lower. 
The  interests  of  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  are  identical,  and  are  opposed  to 
the  interests  of  the  upper  class.  Never¬ 
theless  it  is  the  upper  class  which  gov- 
ems  the  country.  It  refuses  to  admit 
any  members  of  the  other  classes  to  a 
share  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  It  likes 
large  armaments,  because  they  support 
the  younger  children  of  landlords.  It 
likes  war,  because  war  justifies  large 
armaments.  It  likes  an  active  foreign 
policy,  because  that  always  conduces  to 
war.  Its  very  existence  is  a  standing 
violation  of  the  principles  of  p>olitical 
economy.  This  singular  theory  was 
probably  derived  in  part  from  the  doc¬ 
trinaire  school  of  political  economists, 
who  having  divided  the  produce  of  agri¬ 
culture  into  rent,  profit,  and  wages,  and 
having  asserted,  truly  enough,  that  rent 
as  defined  by  them  was  not  earned  either 
by  labor  or  abstinence,  were  apt  to  re¬ 
gard  its  existence  as  an  economic  acci¬ 
dent,  unfortunately  taken  advantage  of 
by  a  small  and  not  very  useful  portion 
of  the  community.  It  is  evident,  also, 
that  Cobden’s  views  on  this  subject 
were  largely  influenced  by  his  own 
strong  class  feeling.  He  chose  to  re¬ 
gard  the  manufacturers  as  a  distinct 
“  order  ”  in  the  State,  and  he  chose  to 
regard  “  the  aristocracy”  as  another 
and  rival  ”  drder.”  One  of  his  early  as¬ 
pirations  *  was  to  see  the  commercial 
classes  "  become  the  De  Medicis,  Fug- 
gers,  and  De  Witts  of  England,  instead 
of  glorying  in  being  the  toadies  of  a 
clodpole  aristocracy  only  less  enlight¬ 
ened  than  themselves.”  And  many 
years  later  he  expressed,  in  not  less  pol¬ 
ished  language,  vehement  indignation 
against  the  manufacturers  of  Manches¬ 
ter,  who  declined  to  be  represented  by 
so  valiant  a  defender  of  their  “  order” 
as  Mr.  John  Bright,  f 

The  principal  cause,  however,  of  Cob¬ 
den’s  “class  theory”  of  English  poli¬ 
tics  is,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the 
corn-law  controversy — and  at  first  sight 
the  circumstances  of  this  struggle  might 
seem  to  supply  not  only  a  sufficient  mo¬ 
tive,  but  an  adequate  justification  of  it. 
For  while  there  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Protectionists  were 

•  Vol.  i.  p.  194.  t  Vol.  ii.  p.  197. 


landlords,  it  was  also  true  that  their  in¬ 
terests  were  involved  in  maintaining  the 
protective  system,  while  the  interests  of 
the  majority  of  the  community  lay  on 
the  whole  in  its  abolition.  Here,  if  any¬ 
where,  might  seem  to  exist  a  state  of 
things  which  would  justify  the  epithets 
of  which  I  gave  above  an  imperfect 
though  sufficient  catalogue. 

In  truth,  however,  a  sober  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  of  English  politics,  be¬ 
tween  the  formation  of  the  League  and 
the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  show  that  the  government 
of  England  was  not  then  any  more  than 
at  previous  periods  of  our  history  aristo¬ 
cratic  in  any  proper  sense  of  that  term, 
and  that  the  class  whom  Cobden  chose 
to  describe  as  the  aristocracy  were  not 
open  to  the  charges  of  unscrupulous 
selfishness  which  it  pleased  him  and  his 
school  frequently  to  bring  against  them. 

It  is  absurd  to  ascribe  corrupt  motives 
to  large  bodies  of  men  merely  because 
the  economic  theories  they  adopt  are  in 
accordance  with  their  own  interests. 
No  one  doubts  the  purity  of  Cobden’s 
motives  in  promoting  the  corn  law  agita¬ 
tion.  Yet  Cobden  not  only  believed 
that  the  profits  of  his  ordinary  business 
would  be  greatly  augmented  by  the 
change  he  advocated,  but  went  out  of  his 
way  to  speculate  in  town  land,  on  the 
ground  that  its  value  must  rise  as  soon 
as  the  tax  on  bread  was  abolished.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  motives  of  the  Pro¬ 
tectionists  are  liable  to  suspicion  because 
their  theories  were  not  only  favorable  to 
themselves,  but  were  manifestly  false. 
But  at  this  moment  the  vast  majority  of 
the  civilized  world  advocate  false  eco¬ 
nomic  theories  ;  and  of  that  majority,  the 
great  majority  imagine  those  theories  to 
be  to  their  own  advantage.  The  civil¬ 
ized  world  may  possibly  be  foolish  ;  but 
not,  surely,  unscrupulous  and  hypocriti¬ 
cal.  Why  are  the  English  landlords  of 
1845  to  be  described  in  harsher  language 
than  the  English  manufacturers  of  1821, 
or  the  French,  American,  (German,  Rus¬ 
sian,  Canadian,  and  Australian  manufac¬ 
turers  of  1881  ?  Their  error  may  be  a 
proof  of  stupidity,  but  if  it  be,  the  stu¬ 
pidity  is  too  general  to  excite  either  sur¬ 
prise  or  indignation. 

In  truth,  however,  it  was  hardly  open 
to  Cobden  to  charge  the  Protectionists 
with  stupidity.  Though  not,  so  far  as 
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appears,  a  very  profound  political  econ¬ 
omist  himself,  he  was  of  opinion  that 
political  economy  was  more  difficult  of 
comprehension  than  any  of  the  “  exact 
sciences.”  Which  of  the  exact  sciences 
he  had  mastered  (unless  phrenology  be 
one),  Mr.  Morley  does  not,  so  far  as  I 
recollect,  inform  us.  But  at  all  events 
the  majority  of  mankind  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  the  exact  sciences, 
and  are  not  to  be  described  as  selfishly 
foolish  when  they  fail  to  do  so. 

^  But  Cobden  committed  a  much  more 
serious  error  than  that  of  merely  mis¬ 
judging  the  motives  of  his  political  op¬ 
ponents  —  he  misjudged  their  political 
position.  When  he  represented  the 
corn  laws  as  examples  of  the  pernicious 
class  legislation,  which,  together  with 
wars  and  armaments,  we  owed  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  long  been  governed  by 
a  “  feudal  aristocracy,”  he  used  lan¬ 
guage  admirably  suited  indeed  to  further 
his  agitation,  but  not  at  all  fitted  to  en¬ 
courage,  either  in  himself  or  his  hearers, 
a  true  perception  of  the  facts. 

In  the  first  place  it  is  as  certain  as 
anything  in  hypothetical  history  can  be, 
that  corn  laws  would  have  existed  in 
England,  however  property  in  land  had 
happened  to  be  distributed.  If  the  soil 
had  been  owned  in  small  lots,  protection 
would  have  been  demanded,  and  given, 
as  surely  as  it  was  under  the  actual  cir¬ 
cumstances  ;  but  it  would  not  have  been 
removed  so  easily.  Cobden  shared  to 
the  full  the  dislike  of  his  school  to  large 
landed  properties.  In  this  he  was  un¬ 
grateful.  It  was  the  existence  of  large 
landed  properties  that  insured  and  accel¬ 
erated  the  great  triumph  of  his  life. 
Does  any  one  imagine  that  any  important 
minority  of  a  peasant  proprietary  would 
have  been  converted  to  the  doctrine  of 
free  trade  ?  Or  that  any  minority  at  all 
would  have  supported  a  bill  calculated 
to  reduce  them  by  thousands  to  beggary 
and  ruin  ?  Owing  to  the  existence  of  a 
”  feudal  aristocracy,”  those  most  per¬ 
manently,  if  not  most  aeeply,  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  a  tax  on  bread 
were  few  ;  they  were  not  united  ;  and 
the  question  to  them  was  not  one  of  life 
and  death.  Had  the  soil  been  parcelled 
out  among  small  owners,  all  these  condi¬ 
tions  would  have  been  reversed.  The 
country  would  have  been  arrayed  against 
the  towns,  powerful,  perhaps  overwhelm¬ 


ing  in  numbers,  entirely  of  one  mind, 
undisturbed  by  any  knowledge  of  the 
“exact  sciences,”  and  determined  by 
hard  necessity  to  fight  to  the  last.  How, 
and  at  what  cost,  would  the  struggle 
have  ended  ? 

In  the  second  place,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  Protectionist  landlords, 
so  far  from  fighting,  as  Cobden  would 
say,  solely  for  their  “  order,”  represent¬ 
ed  the  middle  classes  of  the  counties  as 
faithfully  as  did  Cobden  and  the  leaders 
of  the  League  the  middle  classes  of  the 
towns.  That  the  landlords  have  ever  in 
English  history  constituted,  in  any  accu¬ 
rate  sense  of  the  term,  a  political  aristoc¬ 
racy,  is  indeed  a  pure  illusion.  An  aris¬ 
tocracy  is  a  class  which  governs  inde¬ 
pendently  of,  and  if  need  be  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to,  public  opinion.  There  has 
never  been  any  such  government  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  of  course  denied 
that  in  England  the  owners  of  the  soil 
have  been  a  powerful  body  ;  nor  should 
I  dispute  the  fact  that  the  same  public 
opinion  from  which,  in  the  main,  they 
derived  their  power  may  possibly  have 
in  some  cases  permitted  it  to  be  used, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  for  pur¬ 
poses  more  to  their  advantage  than  to 
that  of  the  community  at  large.  It  can 
hardly  be  otherwise.  The  government 
which  does  not  occasionally  sacrifice  a 
general  advantage  feebly  coveted  to  the 
wishes  of  a  class  powerfully  expressed, 
has  yet  to  be  discovered.  But  this  dis¬ 
ease  is  incident  to  all  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment  by  public  opinion.  Whatever  the 
nominal  form  of  such  government  may 
be,  whether  it  be  called  republican  or 
monarchical,  whether  it  has  a  less  or  a 
more  restricted  suffrage,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  classes  in  it  whose  members 
have  greater  power  than  any  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  its  other  citizens  taken  at  random. 
These  classes  may  consist  of  landowners 
or  millowners,  journalists  or  wirepullers. 
Their  power  may  be  exercised  on  the 
whole  for  good,  or  on  the  whole  for  evil. 
It  may  arise  from  temporary  or  from  en¬ 
during  causes.  It  may  be  obtained  by 
historical  accident,  by  intrigue,  by  merit, 
by  utility  to  a  faction  or  obsequiousness 
to  a  mob.  But  however  it  be  required, 
or  however  it  be  used,  it  is  certain  to 
exist.  It  must  be  observed,  indeed,  that 
this  class  power  is  of  very  different 
kinds.  It  may  belong  to  a  class  in  its 
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corporate  capacity,  acting  as  a  united 
body.  Such  is  the  power  of  a  railway 
“  interest”  or  of  the  “  Irish  vote.”  It 
may  belong  to  a  class  because  the  indi¬ 
viduals  composing  that  class,  or  many  of 
them,  are  possessed  of  special  sources  of 
influence,  as,  for  example,  editors  of 
newspapers  or  large  employers  of  labor  ; 
or  it  may  belong  to  a  class  because  its 
members  are,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
largely  chosen  as  the  exponents  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion,  or  of  some  important  sec¬ 
tion  of  public  opinion.  Cobden  too 
often  forgot  the  extent  to  which  the  class 
whom  he  chose  to  describe  as  “  the  aris¬ 
tocracy”  obtained  their  power  in  this 
third  or  derivative  manner.  He  was  by 
this  initial  mistake  constantly  led  into 
errors  of  judgment  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  political  forces  with  which  he  had 
to  deal.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
com  law  controversy  this  was  of  small 
moment.  It  added  greatly  to  the  force 
and  point  of  his  rhetoric  to  represent  the 
hated  “  monopoly”  as  imposed  by  the 
power,  and  retained  in  the  interests,  of 
a  small  selflsh  and  wealthy  minority,  and 
the  opinion,  though  absurd,  led  to  no 
practical  inconveniences.  But  when 
this  question  was  disposed  of,  his  theory 
led  him  sometimes  into  strange  mistakes. 
In  1848  he  feared  a  war  with  France* 
owing  to  the  “  natural  repugnance  on 
the  part  of  our  Government,  composed  as 
it  is  entirely  of  the  aristocracy,  to  go  on 
cordially  with  a  republic.”  In  the  next 
year  we  find  him  writing  to  Mr.  Bright,f 
”  I  wish  to  abate  the  power  of  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  in  their  strongholds.  Our  ene¬ 
my  is  subtle  and  powerful,”  etc.  By 
1852,  however,  h  propos  of  the  Militia 
Bill,  he  began  somewhat  more  clearly  to 
recognize  that  wickedness  and  folly  were 
not  confined  entirely  to  high  places. 
"  All  the  aristocratic  parties,”  he  says,t 
”  are  in  favor  of  more  armaments.  Our 
business  is  to  try  and  make  the  people 
of  a  different  opinion.  I  am  more  and 
more  convinced  that  we  have  much  to 
do  with  the  public,  before  we  can,  with 
any  sense  or  usefulness,  quarrel  with  this 
or  that  ari.stocratic  party.”  The  next 
year,  this  not  very  recondite  fact  seems 
to  be  clearly  apprehended.  ”  Before 
you  and  1,”  he  writes, §  “  find  fault  with 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  17.  f  Ibid.  p.  57. 

$  Ibid.  p.  1 14.  4  P-  133- 


the  Whig  chiefs,  let  us  ask  ourselves 
candidly  whether  the  country  at  large  is 
in  favor  of  any  other  policy  than  that 
which  has  been  pursued  by  the  aristoc¬ 
racy,  Whig  and  Tory,  for  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half.”  Yet  when  the  crash 
came  in  1857,  the  scarcely  learned  truth 
is  forgotten.  Cobden  cannot  believe 
that  the  middle  classes  and  “  the  aristoc¬ 
racy”  could  honestly  agree  to  differ  with 
him.  Some  other  explanation  had  to  be 
sought  for  the  total  collapse  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  School.  Mr.  Bright,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  rather  inclined  to  find  the  ex¬ 
planation  in  his  own  superiority.  Cob¬ 
den,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  it  in  the 
degradation  of  the  class  in  whom  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  put  his  trust. 
Prompted  by  the  same  spirit  of  enlight¬ 
ened  charity  which  suggested  the  state¬ 
ment  *  that  the  wickedness  and  folly  of 
unnecessary  wars  could  not  be  avoided, 
because  without  the  expenditure  on 
“  wars  and  armaments”  the  “  aristoc¬ 
racy  could  not  endure,”  f  he  suggests  a 
not  less  wicked  but  even  more  contempt¬ 
ible  reason  for  the  adherence  of  the 
"  middle  classes”  to  the  policy  of  the 
“  upper.”  As  the  latter  are,  according 
to  Cobden’s  theory,  influenced  by  greed 
of  money,  so  the  former  are  influenced 
by  subservience  to  rank.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Manchester  who  presumed  to 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  362  (respecting  the  China  War 
of  i860). 

f  In  reference  to  this  favorite  accusation  of 
the  Manchester  School,  it  may  interest  the 
reader  to  note  (i)  that  Mr.  Morley  tells  us  (vol. 
ii.  p.  444)  that  in  1864  “  the  supreme  control 
of  peace  and  war  was  finally  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  old  territorial  oligarchy  (2)  that 
he  is  of  opinion  (vol.  ii.  p.  378)  that  the  “  Lib¬ 
eral  awakening"  which"  placed  Mr.  Gladstone 
in  power,  with  Mr.  Bright  himself  for  the  most 
popular  and  influential  of  his  colleagues,"  put 
the  country  in  a  condition  to  deal  properly 
with  the  expenditure  on  armaments,  which 
could  not  be  done  in  1862  owing  to  "  the  ig¬ 
norance  and  flunkeyism  of  the  middle  classes 
(3)  that  the  army  and  navy  estimates  are  now 
bigger  than  evet.  I  may  confess  that  I  used 
to  believe  that  the  stupid  calumny  to  which  I 
allude  in  the  text  was  an  invention  unscrupu¬ 
lously  used  for  party  purposes.  I  must  sin¬ 
cerely  apologize  fur  this  silent  injustice,  which 
had  its  origin  in  the  fact  that  the  theory  in 
question  seemed  to  be  too  foolish  to  be  credit¬ 
ed  by  men  of  ordinary  education.  I  gladly 
yield  to  the  conclusive  evidence  to  the  contrary 
which  is  furnished  by  the  private  correspond¬ 
ence  of  Mr.  Cobden. 
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turn  out  Mr.  Bright  are  *  "  base  snobs,” 
who  “  kick  away  the  ladder”  by  which 
they  have  risen  to  prosperity,  and  their 
action  is  characterized!  as  “a  display 
of  snobbishness  and  ingratitude.”  A 
friend  makes  a  failure  in  seconding  the 
Address.  Upon  which  Cobden  writes,  J 
”  I  have  never  known  a  manufacturing 
representative  put  into  a  cocked  hat  and 
breeches  and  ruffles,  with  a  sword  by  his 
side,  to  make  a  speech  for  Government, 
without  having  his  head  turned  by  the 
feathers  and  frippery.  Generally  they 
give  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  snobbery,  and 
go  down  on  their  bellies,  and  throw  dust 
on  their  heads,  and  fling  dirt  at  the 
prominent  men  of  their  own  order.” 

It  is  some  comfort  to  think  that  in 
this  dark  picture  of  the  meanness  of 
“  the  only  class  (as  Cobden  said  §) 
from  whose  action  in  his  time  any  bene¬ 
ficial  changes  were  to  be  expected,” 
some  brighter  spots  are  to  be  found. 
Prone  as  the  middle  classes  are  to  be  y 
“  timid  and  servile”  to  the  “  feudal 
governing  class,”  yet  in  one  favored  spot 
more  masculine  qualities  are  still  to  be 
found  among  them.  In  August,  1857, 
shortly  after  his  rejection  for  Manches¬ 
ter,  Mr.  Bright  was  elected  for  Birming¬ 
ham.  The  people  of  Birmingham,  it  is 
reassuring  to  learn,  are,  or  at  all  events 
were,  at  that  date  ^  "  honest  and  inde¬ 
pendent,”  and  “  free  from  aristocratic 
snobbery.” 

We  could  have,  I  think,  no  more  strik¬ 
ing  example  than  this  of  the  extent  to 
which  Cobden’s  judgment  of  men  was 
perverted  by  his  inveterate  habit  of  look¬ 
ing  at  any  question  from  the  point  of 
view  of  class  divisions.  Making  all 
allowance  for  the  irritation  caused  by  a 
crushing  defeat,  not  very  philosophically 
endured,  is  there  not  something  very 
foolish,  and  I  had  almost  said  a  little 
vulgar,  in  thus  attributing  the  catastro¬ 
phe  to  the  overmastering  influence  of  the 
meanest  and  vulgarest  motives  ?  Grant 
that  Lord  Palmerston  was  entirely  in  the 
wrong  about  the  China  War  ;  grant  that 
the  combination  of  parties  which  forced 
him  to  dissolve  was  entirely  in  the  right  ; 
is  the  theory  credible,  is  it  even  plausi¬ 
ble,  which  represents  the  political  forces 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  197.  t  P.  198. 
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which  sent  him  back  to  office  after  the 
general  election,  as  being  the  infamous 
cupidity  of  one  section  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  contemptible  meanness  of 
another  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  for  some, 
even  for  most  political  purposes,  social 
divisions  should  be  neglected  ?  Is  it  im¬ 
possible  that  the  general  opinion  of  all 
classes  should  be  swayed  by  one  set  of 
motives  ?  Is  it  impossible  that  those 
motives  should  be  respectable  ? 

In  all  this  the  influence  of  the  fact 
that  Cobden’s  early  political  battles 
really  were  class  contests  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  The  other  circumstance  I 
pointed  out,  namely  that  those  battles 
were  fought  for  commercial  objects  and 
on  economic  grounds,  had  even  more 
effect  on  the  character  and  influence  of 
the  opinions  which  he  spent  the  latter 
portion  of  his  life  in  advocating. 

Some  lady  in  1852  remarked  that  Cob¬ 
den’s  policy  never  rose  beyond  a  "  bag¬ 
man’s  millennium.”  This  observation, 
uttered  in  private,  and  in  the  freedom  of 
conversation,  was  not  untrue  for  an  epi¬ 
gram,  and  was  both  more  just  and  more 
charitable  than  some  of  the  judgments 
(by  no  means  epigrammatic)  which  Mr. 
Morley  has  written  down,  printed,  cor¬ 
rected  for  the  press,  and  published. 
His  comments  on  the  observation  are  in 
these  terms  :  * 

This  was  the  clever  way  among  the  selfish 
and  insolent  of  saying,  that  the  ideal  which 
Cobden  cherished  was  comfort  for  the  mass, 
not  luxury  for  the  few.  He  knew  much  better 
than  they  (i.r.  the  class  “  whose  lives  are  one 
long  course  of  indolence,  dilettantism  and  sen¬ 
suality")!  that  material  comfort  is,  as  little  as 
luxury,  the  highest  satisfaction  of  man's  highest 
capacities,  but  he  could  well  afford  to  scorn  the 
demand  for  fine  ideals  of  life  on  the  lips  of  a 
class  who  were  starving  the  workers  of  the 
country  in  order  to  save  their  own  rents. 

Mr.  Morley  is  angry  but  confused. 
The  second  sentence  of  his  criticism 
shows  that  he  understands  the  nature  of 
the  complaint  urged  by  the  ”  insolent 
and  selfish”  against  Cobden’s  views  of 
national  policy  ;  so  that  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  must  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate 
perversion  of  it.  As  for  the  last  clause, 
it  is  as  impossible  to  see  why  Cobdfen 
should  scorn  a  demand  which  he  knew 
to  be  just,  because  he  objected  to  the 
lips  which  uttered  it,  as  to  discover  how. 
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in  1852,  six  years  after  the  abolition  of 
the  corn  laws,  it  was  possible  “  to  save 
rents  by  starving  the  workers  of  the 
country.’* 

What  then  was  the  policy  of  which  it 
is  so  dangerous  to  hint  disapprobation  ? 
Cobden’s  admirers  sometimes  talk  as  if 
he  was  the  discoverer  of  the  fact  that 
war  is  expensive,  that  when  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  it  is  not  only  expensive  but 
wicked,  and  that  the  nation  which  does 
that  which  is  expensive  and  wicked  is 
certain  to  suffer  in  purse,  and  possibly 
in  other  ways  also.  His  opponents,  on 
the  other  hand,  sometimes  represent  him 
as  advocating  peace  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  and  under  every  provocation  ; 
or,  as  it  is  called,  “  peace  at  any  price.” 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  something 
more  important  than  preach  the  com¬ 
monplaces  for  which  the  first  applaud 
him,  and  something  less  absurd  than 
support  the  paradox  which  the  second 
lay  to  his  charge.  It  is  true  that  these 
last  seem  almost  justified  by  the  impar¬ 
tial  and  universal  disapproyal  with  which 
Cobden  regarded  everything  which  could 
by  any  possibility  promote  what  he  called 
"the  military  spirit.”  He  not  only 
thought  that  every  modem  war  in  which 
this  country  has  ever  been  engaged  was 
wholly  indefensible,  but  he  regarded 
with  the  darkest  suspicion  every  instru¬ 
ment  by  which  war,  whether  offensive  or 
defensive,  could  by  any  possibility  be 
carried  on.  He  wished  to  cut  down  the 
army  and  the  navy  ;  he  objected  to  the 
militia  ;  he  attacked  the  volunteers  ;  and 
he  vehemently  disapproved  of  every  for¬ 
tification  scheme  that  was  proposed. 

But  behind  all  this  criticism  of  war 
and  warlike  expenditure  there  lay  a  the¬ 
ory  of  the  British  Empire  which,  if  ac¬ 
cepted,  would  go  far  to  account  for  Cob¬ 
den’s  views  respecting  armaments,  but 
which  the  English  people  did  not  accept 
in  Cobden’s  lifetime,  and  do  not  accept 
now.  It  was  this  fundamental  diver¬ 
gence  which  rendered  it  inevitable  that 
his  reiterated  attacks  on  the  military 
policy  of  successive  governments  should 
fail  of  their  effect,  and  made  the  best 
founded  objections  liable  to  a  natural 
suspicion  that  they  rested  on  presuppo¬ 
sitions  with  which  his  hearers  could  not 
agree.  Cobden’s  view  of  the  external 
relations  of  our  empire  was  purely  com¬ 
mercial  and  economic  ;  in  the  language 


of  the  “  selfish  and  insolent,”  the  view 
of  a  bagman.  “  He  delighted,”  says 
Mr.  Morley,*  “  in  such  business-like 
statements  as  that  the  cost  of  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Squadron  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  trade  which  it  was  professedly 
employed  to  protect  was  as  though  a 
merchant  should  find  that  his  traveller’s 
expenses  for  escort  alone  were  to  amount 
to  6s.  8d.  in  the  |x>und  on  the  amount  of 
his  sales.”  In  something  of  the  same 
spirit  he  estimated  the  value  of  our  for¬ 
eign  possessions.  In  order  to  be  worth 
keeping  they  must  pay,  and  pay  in  a 
manner  as  easily  demonstrable  as  the 
profits  of  a  bank  or  the  yield  of  a  mine. 
Not  only  must  they  pay,  but  it  must  be 
shown  that  they  would  not  pay  as  well 
if  they  belonged  to  somebody  else  ;  and 
on  this  point  Cobden  was  not  easy  to 
convince.  The  author  of  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Treaty  with  France  was  of  opinion 
that  the  manufacturers  of  Manchester 
exhibited  a  melancholy  ignorance  f  of 
the  principles  of  free  trade  when  they 
viewed  with  alarm  the  possibility  of  In¬ 
dia  passing  to  another,  and,  as  he  must 
have  known,  probably  protectionist 
power.  "  Now  that  the  trade  of  Hin- 
dostan,”  he  says,J  “  is  thrown  open  to 
all  the  world  on  equal  terms,  what  ex¬ 
clusive  advantage  can  we  derive  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  all  the  trouble,  cost,  and 
risk  of  ruling  over  such  a  people 
And  again  :  §  “  Under  the  rigime  of  free 
trade  Canada  is  not  a  whit  more  ours 
than  the  United  States.”  Inspired  by 
these  opinions,  he  would  have  seen  In¬ 
dia  go  with  pleasure,  the  colonies  with¬ 
out  regret.  They  cost  money  to  de¬ 
fend  ;  and  we  got  nothing  for  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  defending  them  but  commercial 
advantages  which  we  should  equally 
possess  if  they  had  to  defend  themselves. 

Now  I  do  not  mean  to  discuss  the 
effect  which  the  loss  of  our  Indian  and 
colonial  possessions  would  have  on  our 
trade,  though  I  think  Cobden  underrat¬ 
ed,  and  greatly  underrated  it ;  nor  yet 
the  evil  consequences  of  severance  to  the 
dependencies  themselves,  which  Cobden 
denied  or  left  out  of  account.  The  in¬ 
teresting  |>oint  is  to  note  how  apt  he  was 
to  ignore  for  himself,  and  to  misinter¬ 
pret  in  others,  every  view  of  the  empire 
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which  was  not  exclusively  commercial. 
To  him  our  vast  and  scattered  domin¬ 
ions  appeared  to  be  an  ill-constructed 
fabric,  built  at  the  cost  of  much  inno¬ 
cent  blood  and  much  ill-spent  treasure, 
and  which,  having  been  originally  con¬ 
trived  in  obedience  to  a  mistaken  theory 
of  trade,  was  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
keeping  in  repair  now  that  that  theory 
had  been  finally  exploded.  The  same 
deficient  sympathy  and  insight  which 
prevented  him  seeing  any  cause  for  the 
Napoleonic  wars  but  the  selfish  ambition 
of  the  “  ruling  class,”  or  any  result  of 
them  but  a  crushing  debt,  rendered  more 
onerous  by  continental  complications, 
made  him  regard  the  motives  which  in¬ 
duce  ordinary  Englishmen  obstinately 
to  cling  to  the  responsibilities  of  empire 
as  consisting  of  an  uninstructed  love  of 
gain  or  of  a  vulgar  greed  of  territory. 
He  may  have  been  right  in  thinking  that 
the  weight  of  responsibilities  might  be¬ 
come  a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
It  may  be  true  that  the  sceptre  of  do¬ 
minion  is  doomed  at  no  distant  date  to 
slide  from  our  failing  grasp.  We  may 
be  destined,  from  choice  or  from  neces¬ 
sity,  to  shut  ourselves  up  within  the  four 
seas  ;  and  it  is  not  impossible,  though 
highly  improbable,  that  even  under  these 
conditions  our  Board  of  Trade  Returns 
may  be  such  as  to  delight  the  heart  of  a 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  But  no 
man  is  fit  to  estimate  the  consequences 
of  this  change  who  attempts  to  estimate 
them  solely  and  exclusively  by  figures. 
The  sentiments  with  which  an  English¬ 
man  regards  the  English  Empire  are 
neither  a  small  nor  an  ignoble  part  of 
the  feelings  which  belong  to  him  as 
a  member  of  the  commonwealth.  If 
therefore  that  empire  is  destined  to  dis¬ 
solve,  and  with  it  all  the  associations  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  ;  if  we  in  these 
islands  are  henceforth  to  turn  our  gaze 
solely  inwards  upon  ourselves  and  our 
local  affairs  ;  if  we  are  to  have  no  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreigners,  or  with  men  of  our 
own  race  living  on  other  continents,  ex¬ 
cept  those  which  may  be  adequately  ex¬ 
pressed  by  double  entry  and  exhibited  in 
a  ledger  ; — we  may  be  richer  or  poorer 
for  the  change,  but  it  is  folly  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  be  richer  or  poorer  only. 
An  element  will  be  withdrawn  from  our 
national  life  which,  if  not  wholly  free 
from  base  alloy,  we  can  yet  ill  afford  to 
New  Sbeies.— Voi.  XXXV.,  No.  3 


spare  ;  and  which  rmne,  at  all  events, 
can  be  competent  to  criticise  unless,  un¬ 
like  Mr.  Cobden,  they  first  show  them¬ 
selves  capable  of  understanding  it. 

If  Cobden's  views  on  questions  of 
foreign  and  colonial  policy  were  some¬ 
what  narrowed  by  his  too  strictly  eco¬ 
nomic  view  of  our  external  relations,  it 
was  only  natural  that  his  views  on  all 
questions  connected  with  land  should  be 
somewhat  warped  by  his  aversion  to  the 
class  who  owned  so  much  of  it.  One  of 
the  most  amusing  instances  of  this  is  a 
proposal  he  makes  *  for  settling  the 
Irish  land  difficulty  by  applying  to  it  the 
law  of  succession  as  it  exists  in  France. 
Many  strange  remedies  have  been  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  agrarian  ills  of  that  un¬ 
happy  country  ;  some  strange  ones  have 
been  adopted  ;  but  surely  no  one  before 
or  since  has  professed  to  see  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  in  the  slow  but  indefinite 
multiplication  of  squireens.  It  was 
not,  however,  to  large  landlords  in  Ire¬ 
land  only  that  he  objected.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  to  think  t  that  a  ”  feudal  govern¬ 
ing  class”  (as  by  a  bold  misuse  of  terms 
he  was  accustomed  to  describe  them) 
“  exists  only  in  violation  of  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  political  economy.”  But  he 
left  no  very  clear  account  of  what  he 
meant  by  the  statement.  If,  as  might 
be  conjectured,  he  was  alluding  to  the 
restrictions  (for  the  most  part  imaginary) 
on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  which 
are  due  to  settlement  and  entail,  it  is 
sufficient  to  remark  that  no  class  owes 
its  existence  or  its  power  to  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  these  restrictions  ;  if  he  meant 
anything  else,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
political  economy  has  to  do  with  the 
matter.  The  inquiry,  however,  is  not 
very  important.  Cobden  was  not  the 
first,  nor  will  he  be  the  last  statesman 
who  imagines  that  in  yielding  to  his  po¬ 
litical  or  social  dislikes  he  does  honor 
to  political  economy  ;  and  the  particular 
form  which  the  process  of  self-deception 
took  in  his  case  is  not  now  of  much  in¬ 
terest  even  from  a  purely  biographical 
point  of  view.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
question  connected  with  this  subject  to 
which  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer. 
It  is  this  :  How  would  Cobden  have  act¬ 
ed  had  he  lived  to  see  the  last  Irish  Land 
Bill,  and  been  obliged  to  choose  between 
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gratifying  his  favorite  antipathy  and  ad¬ 
hering  to  his  favorite  system  ?  The 
Prime  Minister,  as  we  all  recollect,  has 
asserted  in  words  and  exemplified  in 
deeds  the  principle  that  the  abstract  doc¬ 
trines  of  political  economy  find  their 
proper  application  in  Jupiter  and  Sat¬ 
urn.  Cobden,  on  the  other  hand,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  was  prepared  to  “  fol¬ 
low  political  economy  anywhere.”  He 
would  have  found  the  statement  embar¬ 
rassing  in  1 882. 

There  are  many  other  topics  suggested 
by  Mr.  Morley’s  volumes  which  it  might 
be  interesting  to  discuss  ;  but  this  article 
has  nearly  reached  its  legitimate  limits, 
and  must  draw  to  a  conclusion. 

Much  as  there  is  to  admire  in  his  hero, 
a  perusal  of  the  new  material  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  has  provided  us  with  does  not,  I 
think,  dissipate  the  impression  that  the 
eulogies  of  some  of  his  disciples  are  ex¬ 
cessive  and  overstrained.  Cobden  was 
an  honest,  an  able,  and  a  useful  public 
man,  but  not,  I  think,  as  his  admirers 
claim  for  him,  either  a  great  politician  or 
a  great  political  philosopher.  He  was 
prevented  from  being  the  first  by  the 
mental  peculiarity  which  made  him  a 
serviceable  ally  only  wlien  (as  he  says 
himself  *)  he  was  advancing  some  "  de¬ 
fined  and  simple  principle  a  limita¬ 
tion  which,  whatever  its  compensating 
advantages  may  be,  is  an  effectual  bar 
to  the  highest  success  in  a  career  which 
requires  in  those  who  pursue  it  a  power 
of  dealing  not  only  with  principles,  but 
likewise  with  an  infinity  of  practical 
problems  which  are  neither  “  defined  ” 
Hor  "  simple.”  He  was,  on  the  other 
hand,  prevented  from  being  a  great  po¬ 
litical  philosopher,  if  by  no  other  causes, 
still  by  the  circumstances  of  his  early 
life.  His  education,  pursued  with  ad¬ 
mirable  energy  while  he  was  immersed 
in  the  business  of  clerk  and  corrmercial 
traveller,  was  not,  and  perhaps  could  not 
be,  of  the  kind  best  suited  to  counteract 
the  influences  which,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  surrounded  his  early  political  career. 
His  radicalism  from  the  first  was  the 
radicalism  of  a  class,  and  such  in  all  es¬ 
sentials  it  remained  to  the  end.  His 
lack  of  the  historic  sense  w^s  not  com¬ 
pensated  by  any  great  scientific  or  spec¬ 
ulative  power.  Much  as  he  saw  to  dis- 
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approve  of  in  the  existing  condition  of 
England,  he  never  framed  a  large  and 
consistent  theory  of  the  methods  by 
which  it  was  to  be  improved.  Outside 
the  narrow  bounds  of  the  economics  of 
trade  he  had  political  projects,  but  no 
coherent  political  system  ;  so  that  if  he 
was  too  theoretical  to  make  a  good  min¬ 
ister  of  state,  he  was  too  fragmentary 
and  inconsistent  to  make  a  really  impor¬ 
tant  theorist.  For  example,  there  was 
no  expectation  which  he  more  confi¬ 
dently  cherished  than  the  amiable  one 
that  free  trade  would  lead,  and  lead 
soon,  to  general  peace.  Yet  there  was 
no  practical  reform  which,  toward  the 
end  of  his  life,  he  more  desired  to  see 
carried  into  effect  than  an  alteration  in 
international  law  which  should  free  pri¬ 
vate  property  from  liability  to  capture  at 
sea.  This  was  (need  I  say  .>)  resisted, 
in  his  opinion,  only  by  a  selfish  aristoc¬ 
racy.  Yet  had  it  been  adopted,  free 
trade  would,  for  this  country  at  least 
have  lost  its  most  pacific  virtues,  'i'hese 
obviously  consist  in  the  fact  that  free 
trade  enormously  increases  the  indirect 
cost  of  hostilities  ;  and  it  is  plain  that  if 
the  proposed  alteration  in  the  laws  of 
maritime  warfare  is  to  be  recommended 
at  all,  it  is  to  be  recommended  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  case  of  a  maritime 
power  it  destroys  the  indirect  cost  alto¬ 
gether.  Again,  he  was  shocked  to  see 
the  English  peasant  "divorced''  as  the 
phrase  is,  “  from  the  soil,”  or,  in  plain 
English,  tilling  the  land  for  weekly 
wages.  But  he  bore  with  the  greatest 
composure  the  not  less  painful  fact  that 
the  pitman  is  divorced  from  the  mine, 
and  the  operative  from  the  mill.  He 
had  plenty  of  schemes  for  getting  rid  of 
large  landowners,  but  none,  so  far  as  1 
know,  for  abolishing  large  manufactur¬ 
ers.  He  seems  to  have  been  sensitive — 

over-sensitive,  as  I  think — to  minor  so¬ 
cial  distinctions  ;  and  yet  never  to  have 
reflected  that  all  such,  when  not  imagin¬ 
ary,  sink  into  insignificance  beside  the 
profound  and  paradoxical  difference 
which  exists  between  the  laborer  and  the 
capitalist.  We  can  hardly  regret  these 
theoretical  imperfections  in  a  system 
which  probably  would  not  have  been 
better  for  being  more  logical.  In  any 
case,  the  only  accusation  that  could  be 
brought  against  him  is  that  he  did  not 
rise  superior  to  the  ordinary  radicalism 
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of  ihe  day.  Let  those  who  are  inclined 
to  take  a  severer  view  of  the  narrow¬ 
ness,  prejudice,  and  inconsistency  which 
marred  his  career  as  a  whole,  not  only 
call  to  mind  the  great  qualities  by  which 
these  shortcomings  were  accompanied, 
but  also  recollect  how  happily  his  de¬ 
fects  conspired  with  his  merits  to  render 


him  a  fitting  instrument  for  carrying  out 
the  great  reform  which  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  of  his  public  life,  and  in 
connection  with  which  his  name  (to  bor¬ 
row  Mr.  Morley’s  concluding  phrase) 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  memory, — 
The  Nineteenth  Century. 


HOW  THE  STARS  GOT  THEIR  NAMES. 


Artemus  Ward  used  to  say  that,  while 
there  were  many  things  in  the  science 
of  astronomy  hard  to  be  understood, 
there  was  one  fact  which  entirely  puzzled 
him.  He  could  partly  perceive  how  we 
“  weigh  the  sun,”  and  ascertain  the 
component  elements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  by  the  aid  of  spectrum  analysis. 
”  But  what  beats  me  about  the  stars,” 
he  observed  plaintively,  ”  is  how  we 
come  to  know  their  names.”  This 
question,  or  rather  the  somewhat  similar 
question,  ”  How  did  the  constellations 
come  by  their  very  peculiar  names  ?” 
has  puzzled  Professor  Pritchard  and 
other  astronomers  more  serious  than 
Artemus  Ward.  Why  is  a  group  of  stars 
called  the  Bear,  or  the  Swan,  or  the 
Twins,  or  named  after  the  Pleiades,  the 
fair  daughters  of  the  Giant  Atlas  ? 
These  are  difficulties  that  meet  even 
children,  when  they  examine  a  “  celes¬ 
tial  globe.”  There  they  find  the  fig¬ 
ure  of  a  bear,  traced  out  with  lines  in 
the  intervals  between  the  stars  of  the 
constellations,  while  a  very  imposing 
giant  is  so  drawn  that  Orion’s  belt  just 
fits  his  waist.  But  when  he  comes  to 
look  at  the  heavens,  the  infant  specula¬ 
tor  sees  no  sort  of  likeness  to  a  bear  in 
the  stars,  nor  anything  at  all  resembling 
a  giant  in  the  neighborhood  of  Orion. 
The  most  eccentric  modern  fancy 
which  can  detect  what  shapes  it  will  in 
clouds,  is  unable  to  find  any  likeness  to 
human  or  animal  forms  in  the  stars,  and 
yet  we  call  a.  great  many  of  the  stars  by 
the  names  of  men,  and  beasts,  and  gods. 
Some  resemblance  to  terrestrial  things, 
it  is  true,  every  one  can  behold  in  the 
heavens.  Corona,  for  example,  is  like 
a  crown,  or,  as  the  Australian  black  fel¬ 
lows  know,  it  is  like  a  boomerang,  and 
we  can  understand  why  they  give  it  the 
name  of  that  curious  curved  missile. 


The  Milky  Way,  again,  does  resemble  a 
path  in  the  sky  ;  our  English  ancestors 
called  it  Watling  Street— path  of 
the  Watlings,  mythical  giants — and 
Bushmen  in  Africa  and  Red  Men  in 
North  America  name  it  the  ”  ashen 
path.  ”  The  ashes  of  the  path,  of  course, 
are  supposed  to  be  hot  and  glow¬ 
ing,  not  dead  and  black,  like  the  ash- 
paths  of  modem  running  grounds. 
Other  and  more  recent  names  for  cer¬ 
tain  constellations' are  also  intelligible. 
In  Homer’s  time  the  Greeks  had  two 
names  for  the  Great  Bear  ;  they  called 
it  the  Bear,  or  the  Wain  ;  and  a  certain 
fanciful  likeness  to  a  wain  may  be  made 
out,  though  no  resemblance  to  a  bear  is 
manifest.  In  the  United  States  the 
same  constellation  is  popularly  styled 
the  Dipper,  and  every  one  may  observe 
the  likeness  to  a  dipper,  or  toddy-ladle. 
But  these  resemblances  take  us  only  a 
little  way  toward  learning  how  the  con¬ 
stellations  obtained  their  human  and  an¬ 
imal  appellations.  We  know  that  we 
derive  many  of  the  names  straight  from 
the  Greek,  but  whence  did  the  Greeks 
get  them  ?  On  this  subject  Goguet,  the 
author  of  “  L’Origine  des  Lois,”  a  rather 
learned  but  too  speculative  work  of  the 
last  century,  makes  the  following  char¬ 
acteristic  remarks  :  ”  The  Greeks  re¬ 
ceived  their  astronomy  from  Prome¬ 
theus.  This  prince,  as  far  as  history 
teaches  us,  made  his  observations  on 
Mount  Caucasus.”  That  was  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century’s  method  of  interpreting 
mythology.  The  myth  preserved  in  “Pro¬ 
metheus  Bound  ”  of  .iEschylus  tells  us 
that  Zeus  crucified  the  Titan  on  Mount 
Caucasus.  The  French  philosopher, 
rejecting  the  supernatural  elements  of 
the  tale,  makes  up  his  mind  that  Prome¬ 
theus  was  a  prince  of  a  scientific  bent, 
and  that  he  established  his  observatory 
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mitting  this,  why  did  Prometheus  give 
the  stars  animal  names  ?  Our  author  eas¬ 
ily  explains  this  by  a  hypothetical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  manners  of  primitive  men. 

The  earliest  peoples,”  he  says,  “  must 
have  used  writing  for  purposes  of  as¬ 
tronomical  science.  They  would  be 
content  to  design  the  constellations  of 
which  they  wished  to  speak  by  the  hi- 
^  eroglyphical  symbols  of  their  names  ; 
^  hence  the  constellations  have  insensibly 
taken  the  names  of  the  chief  symbols.” 
Thus,  a  drawing  of  a  bear  or  a  swan  was 
the  hieroglyphic  of  the  name  of  a  star, 
or  group  of  stars.  But  whence  came  the 
name  which  was  represented  by  the  hi¬ 
eroglyphic  ?  That  is  precisely  what  our 
author  forgets  to  tell  us.  But  he  easily 
goes  on  to  remark  that  the  meaning  of 
the  hieroglyphic  came  to  be  forgotten, 
and  ”  the  symbols  gave  rise  to  all  the  ri¬ 
diculous  tales  about  the  heavenly  signs.” 
This  explanation  is  attained  by  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  reasoning  in  a  vicious  circle,  from 
hypothetical  premises  ascertained  to  be 
false.  All  the  known  savages  of  the 
world,  even  those  which  have  scarcely 
the  elements  of  picture-writing,  call  the 
constellations  by  the  names  of  men  and 
animals,  and  all  tell  ”  ridiculous  tales  ” 
to  account  for  the  names. 

As  the  star-stories  told  by  the  Greeks, 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  other  civil¬ 
ized  peoples  of  the  old  world,  exactly  cor¬ 
respond  in  character,  and  sometimes 
even  in  incident,  with  the  star-stories  of 
modem  savages,  we  have  the  choice  of 
two  hypotheses  to  explain  this  curious  co¬ 
incidence.  Perhaps  the  star-stories, 
about  nymphs  changed  into  bears,  and 
bears  changed  into  stars,  were  invented  by 
the  civilized  races  of  old,  and  gradually 
found  their  way  among  people  like  the 
Esquimaux,  and  the  Australians,  and 
Bushmen.  Or  it  may  be  insisted  that 
the  ancestors  of  Austr^ians,  Esquimaux, 
and  Bushmen  were  once  civilized,  like 
the  Greeks  and  Egyptians,  and  invented 
star-stories,  still  remembered  by  their 
degenerate  descendants.  These  are  the 
two  forms  of  the  explanation  which  will 
be  advanced  by  persons  who  believe  that 
the  star-stories  were  originally  the  fruit 
of  the  civilized  imagination.  The  other 
theory  would  be  that  the  ”  ridiculous 
tales”  about  the  stars  were  originally 
the  work  of  the  savage  imagination,  and 


became  civilized,  retained  the  old  myths 
that  their  ancestors  had  invented  when 
they  were  savages.  In  favor  of  this  the¬ 
ory  it  may  be  said,  briefly,  that  there  is 
no  proof  that  the  fathers  of  Australians, 
Esquimaux,  and  Bushmen  had  ever  been 
civilized,  while  there  is  a  great  deal  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  suggest  that  the  fathers  of  the 
Greeks  had  once  been  savages.  And  if 
we  incline  to  the  theory  that  the  star- 
myths  are  the  creation  of  savage  fancy, 
we  at  once  learn  why  they  are,  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  so  much  alike.  Just 
as  the  flint  and  bone  weapons  of  rude 
races  resemble  each  other  much  more 
than  they  resemble  the  metal  weapons  and 
the  artillery  of  advanced  peoples,  so  the 
mental  products,  the  fairy-tales,  and 
myths  of  rude  races  have  everywhere  a 
strong  family  resemblance.  They  are 
produced  by  men  in  similar  mental  con¬ 
ditions  of  ignorance,  curiosity,  and  cred¬ 
ulous  fancy,  and  they  are  intended  to 
supply  the  same  needs,  partly  of  amus¬ 
ing  narrative,  partly  of  crude  explanation 
of  familiar  phenomena. 

Now  it  is  time  to  prove  the  truth  of 
our  assertion  that  the  star-stories  of 
savage  and  of  civilized  races  closely  re¬ 
semble  each  other.  Let  us  begin  with 
that  well-known  group,  the  Pleiades. 
The  peculiarity  of  the  Pleiades  is  that 
the  group  consists  of  seven  stars,  of  which 
one  is  so  dim  that  it  seems  entirely  to 
disappear,  and  many  persons  can  only 
detect  its  presence  through  a  telescope. 
The  Greeks  had  a  myth  to  account  for  the 
vanishing  of  the  lost  Pleiad.  The  tale 
is  given  in  the  ”  Katasterismoi  ”  (stories 
of  metamorphoses  into  stars)  attributed 
to  Eratosthenes.  This  work  was  probably 
written  after  our  era  ;  but  the  author 
derived  his  information  from  older  treat¬ 
ises  now  lost.  According  to  the  Greek 
myth,  then,  the  seven  stars  of  the  Ple¬ 
iad  were  seven  maidens,  daughters  of 
the  Giant  .\tlas.  Six  of  them  had  gods 
for  lovers  ;  Posidon  admired  two  of  them, 
Zeus  three,  and  Ares  one  ;  but  the  sev¬ 
enth  had  only  an  earthly  , wooer,  and 
when  all  of  them  were  changed  into 
stars,  the  maiden  with  the  mortal  lover 
hid  her  light  for  shame.  Now  let  us  com¬ 
pare  the  Australian  story.  According 
to  Mr.  Dawson  (”  Australian  Aborig¬ 
ines,”)  a  writer  who  knows  the  natives 
well,  ”  their  knowledge  of*  the  heavenly 
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bodies  greatly  exceeds  that  of  most  white 
pieople,”  and  “  is  taught  by  men  selected 
for  their  intelligence  and  information. 
The  knowledge  is  important  to  the  abo¬ 
rigines  on  their  night  journeys  so  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  natives  are  careful 
observers  of  the  heavens,  and  are  likely 
to  be  conservative  of  these  astronomical 
myths.  The  "  Lost  Pleiad  ”  has  not  es¬ 
caped  them,  and  this  is  how  they  account 
for  her  disappeance.  The  Pirt  Kopan  noot 
tribe  have  a  tradition  that  the  Pleiades 
were  a  queen  and  her  six  attendants. 
Long  ago  the  Crow  (our  Canopus')  fell  in 
love  with  the  queen,  who  refused  to  be  his 
wife.  The  Croiv  found  that  the  queen 
and  her  six  maidens,  like  other  Austra¬ 
lian  ginSy  were  in  the  habit  of  hunting 
for  white  edible  grubs  in  the  bark  of 
trees.  The  Crow  at  once  changed  him¬ 
self  into  a  grub  (just  as  Jupiter  and 
Indra  used  to  change  into  swans,  horses, 
ants,  or  what  not)  and  hid  in  the  bark  of 
a  tree.  The  six  maidens  sought  to  pick 
him  out  with  their  wooden  hooks,  but  he 
broke  the  points  of  all  the  hooks.  Then 
came  the  queen,  with  her  pretty  bone 
hook  ;  he  let  himself  be  drawn  out,  took 
the  shape  of  a  giant,  and  ran  away  with 
her.  Ever  since  there  have  only  been 
six  stars,  the  six  maidens,  in  the  Pleiad. 
This  story  is  well  known,  by  the  strict¬ 
est  inquiry,  to  be  current  among  the 
blacks  of  the  West  District,  and  in  South 
Australia.  . 

Mr.  Tylor,  whose  opinion  is  entitled 
to  the  highest  respect,  thinks  that  this 
may  be  a  European  myth,  told  by  some 
settler  to  a  black  in  the  Greek  form,  and 
then  spread  about  among  the  natives. 
He  complains  that  the  story  of  the  loss 
of  the  brightest  star  does  not  fit  the  facts 
of  the  case. 

We  do  not  know,  and  how  can  the 
Australians  know,  that  the  lost  star  was 
once  the  brightest  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  Australians,  remarking  the  disappear¬ 
ances  of  a  star,  might  very  naturally 
suppose  that  the  Crow  had  selected  for 
his  wife  that  one  which  had  been  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  cluster.  Besides, 
the  wide  distribution  of  the  tale  among 
the  natives,  and  the  very  great  change 
in  the  nature  of  the  incidents,  seem  to 
point  to  a  native  origin.  Though  the 
main  conception — the  loss  of  one  out  of 
seven  maidens — is  identical  in  Greek 
and  in  Murri,  the  manner  of  the  dis¬ 


appearance  IS  eminently  Helenic  in 
the  one  case,  eminently  savage  in  the 
other.  However  this  may  be,  nothing 
of  course  is  proved  by  a  single  example. 
Let  us  next  examine  the  stars  Castor 
and  Pollux.  Both  in  Greece  and  in 
Australia  these  are  said  once  to  have 
been  two  young  men.  In  the  “  Katas- 
terismoi,”  already  spoken  of,  we  read  : 
“  The  Twins,  or  Dioscouroi. — They  were 
nurtured  in  Lacedaemon,  and  were 
famous  for  their  brotherly  love,  where¬ 
fore  Zeus,  desiring  to  make  their  mem¬ 
ory  immortal,  placed  them  both  among 
the  stars.”  In  Australia,  according  to 
Mr.  Brough  Smyth  (”  Aborigines  of  Vic¬ 
toria,”)  Turree  {Castor)  and  Wanjel 
{Pollux)  are  two  young  men  who  pursue 
Purra  and  kill  him  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  great  heat.  Coonar  toorung 
(the  mirage)  is  the  smoke  of  the  fire  by 
which  they  roast  him.  In  Greece  it  was 
not  Castor  and  Pollux  but  Orion  who 
was  the  great  hunter  set  among  the  stars. 
Among  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa 
Castor  and  Pollux  are  not  young  men, 
but  young  women,  the  wives  of  the  El¬ 
and,  the  great  native  antelope.  In  Greek 
star-stories  the  Great  Bear  keeps  watch, 
Homer  says,  on  the  hunter  Orion  for 
fear  of  a  sudden  attack.  But  how  did 
the  bear  get  its  name  in  Greece  ?  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hesiod,  the  oldest  Greek  poet 
after  Homer,  the  Bear  was  once  a  lady, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  King  of  Arcadia. 
She  was  a  nymph  of  the  train  of  chaste 
Artemis,  but  yielded  to  the  love  of  Zeus 
and  became  the  ancestress  of  all  the  Ar¬ 
cadians  (that  is.  Bear-folk).  In  her  bes¬ 
tial  form  she  was  just  about  to  be  slain 
by  her  own  son  when  Zeus  rescued  her 
by  raising  her  to  the  stars.  Here  we 
must  notice  first,  that  the  Arcadians, 
like  Australians,  Red  Indians,  Bushmen, 
and  many  other  wild  races,  and  like  the 
Bedouins,  believed  themselves  to  be  de¬ 
scended  from  an  animal.  That  the  early 
Egyptians  did  the  same  is  not  improb¬ 
able  ;  for  names  of  animals  are  found 
among  the  ancestors  in  the  very  oldest 
genealogical  papyrus,*  as  in  the  gene¬ 
alogies  of  the  old  English  kings.  Next 
the  Arcadians  transferred  the  ancestral 
bear  to  the  heavens,  and,  in  doing  this, 
they  resembled  the  Peruvians,  of  whom 
Acosta  says  :  ”  They  adored  the  star 


*  Brugsch,  “  History  of  Egypt,”  i.  32. 
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Urchuchilly,  feigning  it  to  be  a  Ram, 
and  worshipped  two  others,  and  say 
that  one  of  them  is  a  sheep,  and  the  other 
a  lamb  ....  others  worshipped  the 
star  called  the  Tiger.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  not  any  beast  or  bird 
upon  the  earth,  whose  shape  or  image  did 
not  shine  in  the  heavens. ' ' 

But  to  return  to  our  bears.  The 
Australians  have,  properly  speaking  no 
bears,  though  the  animal  called  the  na¬ 
tive  bear  is  looked  up  to  by  the  aborigi¬ 
nes  with  superstitious  regard.  But  among 
the  North  American  Indians,  as  the  old 
missionaries  Lahtau  and  Charlevoix  ob¬ 
served,  “  the  four  stars  in  front  of  our 
constellation  are  a  bear  ;  those  in  the  tail 
are  hunters  who  pursue  him  ;  the  small 
star  apart  is  the  pot  in  which  they  mean 
to  cook  him.” 

It  may  be  held  that  the  Red  Men  deriv¬ 
ed  their  bear  from  the  European  settlers. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  an  exact  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  stars  has  always  been  useful 
if  not  essential  to  savages  ;  and  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  doubt  whether  they  would  con¬ 
fuse  their  nomenclature  and  sacred  tra¬ 
ditions  by  borrowing  terms  from  trap¬ 
pers  and  squatters.  But,  if  this  is  im¬ 
probable,  it  seems  almost  impossible 
that  all  savage  races  should  have  bor¬ 
rowed  their  whole  conception  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  from  the  myths  of 
Greece.  It  is  thus  that  Egede,  a  mis¬ 
sionary  of  the  last  century,  describes  the 
Esquimaux  philosophy  of  the  stars  : 
“  The  notions  that  the  Greenlanders  have 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  heavenly  lights — 
as  sun,  moon,  and  stars — are  very  non¬ 
sensical  ;  in  that  they  pretend  they  have 
formerly  been  as  many  of  their  own  an¬ 
cestors,  who,  on  different  accounts  were 
lighted  up  to  heaven,  and  became  such 
glorious  celestial  bodies.”  Again,  he 
writes  ;  ”  Their  notions  about  the  stars 
are  that  some  of  them  have  been  men, 
and  others  different  sorts  of  animals 
and  fishes.”  But  every  reader  of  Ovid 
knows  that  this  was  the  very  mythical 
theory  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  Egyptians,  again,  worshipped  Osi¬ 
ris,  Isis,  and  the  rest  as  ancestors,  and 
there  are  even  modern  scholars  who  hold 
Osiris  to  have  been  originally  a  real  his¬ 
torical  person.  But  the  Egyptian  priests 
who  showed  Plutarch  the  grave  of  Osiris, 
showed  him,  too,  the  stars  into  which 
Osiris,  Isis,  and  Horus,  had  been  meta¬ 


morphosed.  Here,  then,  we  have 
Greeks,  Egyptians,  and  Esquimaux, 
all  agreed  about  the  origin  of  the  heav¬ 
enly  lights,  all  of  opinion  that  ”  they 
have  formerly  been  as  many  of  their  own 
ancestors.” 

The  Australian  general  theory  is  : 
”  Of  the  good  men  and  women,  after 
the  deluge,  Pundjel  (a  kind  of  Zeus,  or 
rather  a  sort  of  Prometheus  of  Australian 
mythology)  made  stars.  Sorcerers  {Bi- 
raarh)  can  tell  which  stars  were  once 
good  men  and  women.”  Here  the 
sorcerers  have  the  same  knowledge  as  the 
Egyptian  priests.  Again,  just  as  among 
the  Arcadians  “  the  progenitors  of  the 
existing  tribes,  whether  birds,  or  beasts, 
or  men,  were  set  in  the  sky,  and  made 
to  shine  as  stars.”* 

We  have  already  given  some  Austra¬ 
lian  examples  in  the  stories  of  the  Ple¬ 
iades,  and  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  We 
may  add  the  case  of  the  Eagle.  In 
Greece  the  Eagle  was  the  bird  of  Zeus, 
who  carried  off  Ganymede  to  be  the 
cup-bearer  of  Olympus.  Among  the 
Australians  this  same  constellation  is 
called  Totyarguil ;  he  was  a  man  who, 
when  bathing,  was  killed  by  a  fabulous 
animal,  a  kind  of  kelpie  ;  as  Orion,  in 
Greece,  was  killed  by  the  Scorpion. 
Like  Orion,  he  was  placed  among  the 
stars.  The  Australians  have  a  constel¬ 
lation  named  Eagle,  but  he  is  our  Sirius, 
or  Dog-star. 

The  Bushmen,  almost  the  lowest  tribe 
of  South  Africa,  have  the  same  star-lore 
and  much  the  same  myths  as  the  Greeks, 
Australians,  Egyptians,  and  Esquimaux. 
According  to  Dr.  Bleek,  “  stars,  and 
even  the  sun  and  moon,  were  once  mor¬ 
tals  on  earth,  or  even  animals  or  in¬ 
organic  substances,  which  happened  to 
get  translated  to  the  skies.  The  sun 
was  once  a  man,  whose  arm-pit  radiated 
a  limited  amount  of  light  round  his 
house.  Some  children  threw  him  into 
the  sky,  and  there  he  shines.”  The 
Homeric  hymn  to  Helios,  in  the  same 
way  as  Mr.  Max  Muller  observes, 
”  looks  on  the  sun  as  a  half  god,  almost  a 
hero,  who  had  once  lived  on  earth.” 
The  pointers  of  the  Southern  Cross  were 
”  two  men  who  were  lions,”  just  as  Cal- 
listo,  in  Arcadia,  was  a  woman  who  was 
a  bear.  It  is  not  at  all  rare  in  those 


*  Brough  Smyth,  "Aborigines  of  Victoria.” 
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queer  philosophies,  as  in  that  of  the 
Scandinavians,  to  find  that  the  sun  or 
moon  has  been  a  man  or  woman.  In 
Australian  fable  the  moon  was  a  man, 
the  sun  a  woman  of  indifferent  charac¬ 
ter,  who  appears  at  dawn  in  a  coat  of  red 
kangaroo  skins,  the  present  of  an  ad¬ 
mirer.  In  an  old  Mexican  text  the  moon 
was  a  man,  across  whose  face  a  god 
threw  a  rabbit,  thus  making  the  marks 
in  the  moon.  Among  the  Esquimaux 
the  moon  is  a  girl  who  always  flees  from 
the  cruel  brother,  the  sun,  because  he 
disfigured  her  face.  Among  the  New 
Zealanders  and  North  American  Indians 
the  sun  is  a  great  beast,  whom  the  hunt¬ 
ers  trapped  and  thrashed  with  cudgels. 
His  blood  is  used  in  some  New  Zealand 
incantations.  The  Red  Indians,  as 
Schoolcraft  says,  “  hold  many  of  the 
planets  to  be  transformed  adventurers.” 
The  lowas  ”  believed  stars  to  be  a  sort 
of  living  creatures.”  One  of  them  came 
down  and  talked  to  a  hunter,  and  show¬ 
ed  him  where  to  find  game.  The  Galli- 
nomeros  of  Central  California,  according 
to  Mr.  Bancroft,  believe  that  the  sun 
and  moon  were  made  and  lighted  up  by 
the  Hawk  and  the  Coyote,  who  one  day 
flew  into  each  other’s  faces  in  the  dark, 
and  were  determined  to  prevent  such  ac¬ 
cidents  in  future.  But  the  very  oldest 
example  of  the  survival  of  the  notion 
that  the  stars  are  men  or  women,  is  found 
in  the  Pax  of  Aristophanes.  Trygieus 
in  that  comedy  has  just  made  an  expe¬ 
dition  to  heaven.  A  slave  meets  him 
and  asks  him,  ”  Is  not  the  story  true, 
then,  that  we  become  stars  when  we 
die?”  The  answer  is  “Certainly;” 
and  Trygseus  points  out  the  star  into 
which  los  of  Chios  has  just  been  meta¬ 
morphosed.  Aristophanes  is  making 
fun  of  some  popular  Greek  superstition. 
But  that  very  superstition  meets  us  in 
New  Zealand.  ”  Heroes,”  says  Mr. 
Taylor,  “  were  thought  to  become  stars 
of  greater  or  less  brightness,  according 
to  the  number  of  their  victims  slain  in 
fight.” 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples 
of  this  stage  of  thought,  and  to  show 
that  star-stories  existed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amazon  as  well  as  on  the  borders  of 
the  lake  of  Anahuac.  But  we  have  prob¬ 
ably  brought  forward  enough  for  our 
purpose,  and  have  expressly  chosen  in¬ 
stances  from  the  most  widely  separated 


peoples.  These  instances,  it  will  per¬ 
haps  be  admitted,  suggest,  if  they  do 
not  prove,  that  the  Greeks  had  received 
from  tradition  precisely  the  same  sort 
of  legends  about  the  heavenly  bodies 
as  are  current  among  Esquimaux  and 
Bushmen,  New  Zealanders  and  lowas. 
As  much,  indeed,  might  be  inferred 
from  our  own  astronomical  nomen¬ 
clature.  We  now  give  to  newly  dis¬ 
covered  stars  names  derived  from  dis¬ 
tinguished  people,  as  Georgium  Sirius, 
or  Herschel ;  or,  again,  merely  tech¬ 
nical  appellatives,  as  Alpha,  Beta,  and 
the  rest.  We  should  never  think  when 
“  some  new  planet  swims  into  our 
ken  ”  of  calling  it  Kangaroo,  or  Rabbit, 
or  after  the  name  of  some  hero  of  ro¬ 
mance,  as  Rob  Roy,  or  Count  Fosco. 
But  the  names  of  stars  which  we 
inherit  from  Greek  mythology — the 
Bear,  the  Pleiades,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
and  so  forth — are  such  as  no  people  in 
our  mental  condition  would  originally 
think  of  bestowing.  When  Callimachus 
and  the  courtly  astronomers  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  pretended  that  the  golden  locks  of 
Berenice  were  raised  to  the  heavens, 
that  was  a  mere  piece  of  flattery  con¬ 
structed  on  the  inherited  model  of  le¬ 
gends  about  the  crown  {Corona)  of  Ari¬ 
adne.  It  seems  evident  enough  that  the 
older  Greek  names  of  stars  are  derived 
from  a  time  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Greeks  were  in  the  mental  and  imagi¬ 
native  condition  of  lowas,  Kanekas, 
Bushmen,  Mutri,  and  New  Zealanders. 
All  these,  and  all  other  savage  peoples, 
believe  in  a  kind  of  equality  and  inter¬ 
communion  among  all  things  animate 
and  inanimate.  Stones  are  supposed  in 
the  Pacific  Islands  to  be  male  and  female 
and  to  propagate  their  species.  Animals 
are  believed  to  have  human  or  superhu¬ 
man  intelligence,  and  speech  if  they 
choose  to  exercise  the  gift.  Stars  are 
just  on  the  same  footing,  and  their  move¬ 
ments  are  explained  by  the  same  ready 
system  of  universal  anthropomorphism. 
Stars,  fishes,  gods,  heroes,  men,  trees, 
clouds,  and  animals,  all  play  their  equal 
part  in  the  confused  dramas  of  savage 
thought  and  savage  mythology.  Even 
in  practical  life  the  change  of  a  sorcerer 
into  an  animal  is  accepted  as  a  familiar 
phenomenon,  and  the  power  of  soaring 
among  the  stars  is  one  on  which  the 
Australian  Biraark,  or  the  Esquimaux 
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Shaman,  most  plumes  himself.  It  is  not 
wonderful  that  things  which  are  held 
possible  in  daily  practice  should  be  fre¬ 
quent  features  of  mythology.  Hence 
the  ready  invention  and  belief  of  star- 
legends,  which  in  their  turn  fix  the 
names  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Nothing 
more,  except  the  extreme  tenacity  of  tra¬ 
dition  and  the  inconvenience  of  chang¬ 
ing  a  widely  accepted  name,  is  needed  to 
account  for  the  human  and  animal  names 
of  the  stars.  The  Greeks  received  from 
the  dateless  past  of  savage  intellect  the 
myths,  and  the  names  of  the  constella¬ 
tions,  and  we  have  taken  them,  without 
inquiry,  from  the  Greeks.  Thus  it  hap¬ 
pens  that  our  celestial  globes  are  just  as 
queer  menageries  as  any  globes  could 
l^  that  were  illustrated  by  Australians 
or  American  Indians,  by  Bushmen  or 
Peruvian  aborigines,  or  Esquimaux.  It 
was  savages,  we  may  be  tolerably  cer¬ 
tain,  who  first  handed  to  science  the 
names  of  the  constellations,  and  pro¬ 
vided  Greece  with  the  raw  material  of 
her  astronomical  myths  —as  Bacon  pret¬ 
tily  says,  that  we  listen  to  the  harsh  ideas 
of  earlier  peoples  as  they  come  to  us 
“  blown  softly  through  the  flutes  of  the 
Grecians.”  The  first  moment  in  astro¬ 
nomical  science  arrives  when  the  savage, 
looking  at  a  star,  says,  like  the  child  in 
the  nursery  poem,  ”  How  I  wonder 
what  you  are  !”  The  next  moment 
comes  when  the  savage  has  made  his 
first  rough  practical  observations  of  the 
movements  of  the  heavenly  body.  His 
next  step  is  to  explain  these  to  himself. 
Now  science  cannot  advance  any  but  a 
fanciful  explanation  beyond  the  sphere 
of  experience.  The  experience  of  the 
savage  is  limited  to  the  narrow  world  of 
his  tribe,  and  of  the  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes  of  his  district.  His  philosophy, 
therefore,  accounts  for  all  phenomena 
on  the  supposition  that  the  laws  of  the 
animate  nature  he  observes  are  working 
everywhere.  But  his  observations  mis¬ 
guided  by  his  crude  magical  supersti¬ 
tions,  have  led  him  to  believe  in  a  state 
of  equality  and  kinship  between  men  and 
animals,  and  even  inorganic  things. 
He  often  worships  the  very  beasts  he 
slays  ;  he  addresses  them  as  if  they  un¬ 
derstood  him  ;  he  believes  himself  to  be 
descended  from  the  animals,  and  of  their 
kindred.  These  confused  ideas  he  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  stars,  and  recognizes  in  them 
men  like  himself,  or  beasts  like  those 


with  which  he  conceives  himself  to  be 
in  such  close  human  relations.  There 
is  scarcely  a  bird  or  beast  but  the  Red 
Indian  or  the  Australian  will  explain  its 
])eculiarities  by  a  myth,  like  a  page  from 
Ovid’s  Metamorphoses.  It  was  once  a 
man  or  a  woman,  and  has  been  changed 
to  bird  or  beast  by  a  god  or  a  magician. 
Men,  again,  have  originally  been  beasts, 
in  his  philosophy,  and  are  descended 
from  wolves,  frogs,  or  serpents,  or  mon¬ 
keys.  The  heavenly  bodies  are  traced 
to  precisely  the  same  sort  of  origin  ; 
and  hence,  we  conclude,  come  their 
strange  animal  names,  and  the  strange 
myths  about  them  which  appear  in  all 
ancient  poetry.  These  names,  in  turn, 
have  curiously  affected  human  beliefs. 
Astrology  is  based  on  the  opinion  that 
a  man’s  character  and  fate  are  de¬ 
termined  by  the  stars  under  which  he  is 
born.  And  the  nature  of  these  stars  is 
deduced  from  their  names,  so  that  the 
bear  should  have  been  found  in  the  ho¬ 
roscope  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  Gior¬ 
dano  Bruno  wrote  his  satire  against  re¬ 
ligion,  the  famous  Spaccio  della  hestia  tri- 
onfanie,  he  proposed  to  banish  not  only 
the  gods  but  the  beasts  from  heaven. 
He  would  call  the  stars  not  the  Bear, 
or  the  SuHin,  or  the  Pleiades,  but  'I’ruth, 
Mercy,  Justice,  and  so  forth,  that  men 
might  be  born,  not  under  bestial,  but 
moral  influences.  But  the  beasts  have 
had  too  long  possession  of  the  stars  to  be 
easily  dislodged,  and  the  tenure  of  the 
Bear  and  the  Swan  will  probably  last  as 
long  as  there  is  a  science  of  Astronomy. 
Their  names  are  not  likely  again  to  de¬ 
lude  a  philosopher  into  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  that  the  stars  are  animated. 

This  argument  had  'oeen  worked  out 
to  the  writer’s  satisfaction  when  he 
chanced  to  light  on  Mr.  Max  Muller’s 
explanation  of  the  name  of  the  Great 
Bear.  We  have  explained  that  name 
as  only  one  out  of  countless  similar  ap¬ 
pellations  which  men  of  every  race  give 
to  the  stars.  These  names,  again,  we 
have  accounted  for  as  the  result  of  sav¬ 
age  philosophy,  which  takes  no  great  dis¬ 
tinction  between  man  and  the  things  in 
the  world,  and  looks  on  stars,  beasts, 
birds,  fishes,  flowers,  and  trees,  as  men 
and  women  in  disguise.  M.  M Oiler’s 
theory  is  based  on  philological  considera¬ 
tions.  He  thinks  that  the  name  of  the 
Great  Bear  is  the  result  of  a  mistake  as 
to  the  meaning  of  words.  There  was  in 
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Sanskrit,  he  says  (*'  Lectures  on  Lan¬ 
guage,”  pp.  359,  362),  a  root  ari,  or 
arcA,  meaning  to  be  bright.  The  stars 
are  called  riksha,  that  is,  bright  ones, 
in  the  Veda.  “  The  constellations  here 
called  the  Rikshas,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  the 
bright  ones,’  would  be  homonymous  in 
Sanskrit  with  the  Bears.  Remember  also 
that,  apparently  without  rhyme  or  reason, 
the  same  constellation  is  called  by  Greeks 
and  Romans  the  Bear.  .  .  .  There  is 
not  the  shadow  of  a  likeness  with  a  bear. 
You  will  now  perceive  the  influence  of 
words  on  thought,  or  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  mythology.  The  name  Hik- 
sha  was  applied  to  the  bear  in  the  sense 
of  the  bright  fuscous  animal,  and  in  that 
sense  it  became  most  popular  in  the  lat¬ 
er  Sanskrit,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin. 
I'he  same  name,  ‘  in  the  sense  of  the 
bright  ones,’  had  been  applied  by  the 
Vedic  poets  to  the  stars  in  general,  and 
more  >  particularly  to  that  constellation 
which  in  the  northern  parts  of  India  was 
the  most  prominent.  The  etymological 
meaning,  ‘  the  bright  stars,’  was  forgot¬ 
ten  ;  the  popular  meaning  of  Riksha 
(bear)  was  known  to  every  one.  And 
thus  it  happened  that,  when  the  Greeks 
had  left  their  central  home  and  settled 
in  Europe,  they  retained  the  name  of 
Arktos  for  the  same  unchanging  stars  ; 
but,  not  knowing  why  those  stars  had 
originally  received  that  name,  they  ceas¬ 
ed  to  speak  of  them  as  arktoi,  or  many 
bears,  and  spoke  of  them  as  the  Bears.” 

This  is  a  very  good  example  of  the  phi¬ 
lological  way  of  explaining  a  myth.  If 
once  we  admit  that  ark,  or  arch,  in  the 
sense  of  “  bright  ”  and  of  “  bear,”  exist¬ 
ed,  not  only  in  Sanskrit,  but  in  the  un¬ 
divided  Aryan  tongue,  and  that  the 
name  Riksha,  bear,  “  became  in  that 
sense  most  popular  in  Greek  and  Latin,” 
this  theory  seems  more  than  plausible. 


There  is  a  difficulty,  however,  in  find¬ 
ing  Riksha  either  in  Latin  or  Greek. 
But  the  explanation  does  not  look  so 
well  if  we  examine,  not  only  the  Aryan, 
but  all  the  known  myths  and  names  of 
the  Bear  and  the  other  stars.  Professor 
Sayce,  a  distinguished  philologist,  says 
we  may  not  compare  non- Aryan  with 
Aryan  myths.  We  have  ventured  to  do 
so,  however,  in  this  paper,  and  have 
shown  that  the  most  widely  severed 
races  give  the  stars  animal  names,  of 
which  the  Bear  is  one  example.  Now, 
if  the  philologists  wish  to  persuade  us 
that  it  was  decaying  and  half-forgotten 
language  which  caused  men  to  give  the 
names  of  animals  to  the  stars,  they  must 
prove  their  case  on  an  immense  collec¬ 
tion  of  instances — on  Iowa,  Kanekn, 
Murri,  Maori,  Brazilian,  Peruvian,  Mex¬ 
ican,  Egyptian,  Esquimaux  instances. 
Does  the  philological  explanation  ac¬ 
count  for  the  enormous  majority  of 
these  phenomena  ?  If  it  fails,  we  may 
at  least  doubt  whether  it  solves  the  one 
isolated  case  of  the  Great  Bear  among 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  must  be 
observed  that  the  philological  explana¬ 
tion  of  M.  Muller  does  not  clear  up  the 
Arcadian  story  of  their  own  descent 
from  a  she-bear  who  is  now  a  star.  Yet 
similar  stories  of  the  descent  of  tribes 
from  animals  are  so  widespread,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  name  the  race,  or 
the  quarter  of  the  globe,  where  they  are 
not  found.  And  these  considerations 
appear  to  be  a  strung  argument  for 
comparing  not  only  Aryan,  but  all 
attainable  myths.  We  shall  often  find, 
if  we  take  a  wide  view,  that  the  philolog¬ 
ical  explanation  which  seemed  plausible 
in  a  single  case,  is  hopelessly  narrow 
when  applied  to  a  large  collection  of 
parallel  cases  in  languages  of  various 
families. — Cornhill  Magazine. 


AT  ANCHOR. 

BV  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ”  CONSOLATIONS.” 


As  in  the  rainbow's  many-colored  hue 
Here  see  we  watchet  deepened  with  a  blue. 
There  a  dark  tawny  with  a  purple  mixt, 

Yellow  and  Hame,  with  streaks  of  green  betwixt, 
A  bloody  stream  into  a  blushing  run. 

And  ends  still  with  the  color  which  begun; 
Drawing  the  deeper  to  a  lighter  stain. 

Bringing  the  lightest  to  the  deep’st  again, 


With  such  rare  art  each  mingleth  with  his  fel¬ 
low. 

The  blue  with  watchet,  green  and  red  with 
yellow.  William  Browne. 

Reuben  was  not  ill  in  body,  and  no 
visible  calamity  had  befallen  him.  He 
was  an  artist  of  some  promise,  and  had 
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a  picture  at  the  Academy.  He  was  in  It  was  so  with  Reuben  now.  He  had 
love  with  a  pretty  rich  young  woman  of  lived  the  double  life  of  man  and  artist, 
the  gay  world,  with  a  heart  to  spare  for  and  again  and  again  he  had  failed  in 
the  first  who  could  touch  it.  His  dream  both.  It  is  needless  to  rehearse  the 
had  been  at  one  stroke  to  win  such  fame  trivial  details,  the  recurring  discourage- 
as  should  warrant  him  in  whispering,  ments,  which  he  had  defied,  thinking, 

“  My  fame  is  yours  and  you  my  love.”  ”  Yet  a  few  more  months,  then  weeks. 
But  he  had  loved  too  little  or  too  much  then  interminable  days — and  then,  and 
to  betray  his  secret  yet,  and  he  had  put  then — she  will  see,  and  surely  she  will 
a  meaning  in  his  painting  which  she  had  understand.  I  will  not  tell  her  that  my 
not  read.  She  had  congratulated  him  fate  hangs  upon  her  seeing.  'If  my 
on  its  being  well  hung.  Hinc  Mice  spirit  speaks  to  hers  from  the  canvas 
Icuhryma !  there  is  no  need  ;  and  if  it  does  not 

He  left  London  that  night.  It  was  a  speak,  if  she  cannot  or  does  not  choose 
minor  matter  that  his  picture  was  not  to  hear,  it  is  not  for  me  to  beg  for 
sold,  and  that  he  had  reasons  for  pre-  mercy,  to  force  from  her  kindness  words 
ferring  the  cheapest  third-class  ticket  that  do  not  spring  from  her  own  desire 
that  would  bring  him  to  the  Channel’s  to  speak — to  me  alone  of  all  men.  It 
shores.  The  next  morning  an  even  gray  may  be  she  will  not  speak.  If  so,  that 
fine  mist  fell,  or  rather  hung,  in  silent,  will  be  over,  and  one  may  live  thereafter 
moveless  gloom  over  earth  and  sea  and  as  one  can.  But  perhaps,  perhaps,  per- 
sky.  The  cliffs  were  low  and  sandy,  but  haps — oh  !  if  she  should  have  that  to 
patches  of  heather  spoke  of  days  when  say  to  me,  which  my  soul  would  give 
all  color  was  not  blotted  out  of  view,  life,  death,  and  eternity  to  hear  !” 
Reuben  turned  mechanically  away  from  This  had  been  the  burden  of  his 
the  straggling  watering-place  toward  the  dreams,  and  she  had  not  spoken.  He 
open  coast,  and  when  he  had  reached  had  prayed  before,  like  the  great  poet  in 
the  point  where  the  down  was  highest,  his  immortal  agony — “  And  if  you  leave 
above  the  sandy  ruts  of  the  cliff  road,  me,  do  not  leave  me  last  !”  How  can 
he  threw  himself  on  the  elastic  heath-  she  leave  me,  he  muttered,  when  she 
tufts  and  set  himself  to  meditate  on  the  never  came  ?  She  had  never  crossed 
universal  grayness.  the  threshold  of  his  studio  ;  if  she  had. 

The  unfortunate  never  know  how  alone  there,  would  she  have  understood  ? 
fiercely  they  have  clung  to  their  one  last  She  never  understood  the  passion  of 
hope  till  the  moment  when  that  too  has  longing  which  prompted  his  timid  sug- 
failed.  One  by  one  lesser  objects  of  gestion,  would  she  not  like  to  come  ? 
desire  elude  the  grasp,  and  each  disap-  She  had  smiled  with  uncomprehending 
pointment  is  borne,  to  the  victim’s  own  courtesy,  and  he  was  just  in  his  misery, 
amaze,  with  hardly  w'eakened  courage  ;  How  could  she  have  known  what  he 
for,  without  knowing  it,  each  succeed-  never  dared  to  say  ?  He  had  spent  his 
ing  disappointment  only  serves  to  nour-  strength  in  silencing  the  jealous  rage 
ish  the  strong  surviving  hope  for  the  one  which  filled  him  when  a  happy  thought- 
bliss  that  shall  make  amends  for  all  the  less  youth  won  easily  the  promise  of  her 
rest.  And  then  at  last — some  put  off  presence — was  it  at  a  cricket-match,  or 
the  day  of  waking  so  long  that  their  own  where  ?  Nay,  but  he  wanted  too  much 
last  sleep  comes  before  it — but  to  some  himself  to  be  jealous  of  those  who  won 
at  last  comes  the  moment  of  bewilder-  lesser  boons,  his  wishes  had  dared  to 
ment  when  the  life-long  desire  is  frozen  wander  boundlessly,  and  this  was  the 
by  the  blast  of  final  deprivation,  the  last  end  of  his  infinite  longings  ;  he  ques- 
doom  of  denial  is  uttered  from  without,  tioned  himself  incredulously,  was  this 
and  despair  sweeps  like  a  hurricane  over  less  than  nothingness  the  end  ?  He  lay 
every  sense  ;  and  then,  amid  the  very  upon  the  heather  in  the  falling  mist, 
bitterness  of  blank  despair,  comes  a  stunned,  bewildered,  understanding  at 
vision  of  the  double  death.  Even  this  last  that  he  had  staked  his  life  upon  a 
might  have  been  borne  like  the  rest  if  single  throw,  and  he  had  lost.  It  was 
only  hope  were  left — of  something,  ever  like  the  end  of  one  of  those  year-long 
so  little,  anything — but  a  shadow  of  the  games  of  chance  played  by  barbarians, 
slightest  thing,  still  in  front  to  hope  for.  East  and  West,  in  the  far-off  past,  and, 
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like  the  hero  of  such  tales,  he  had  lost 
himself  and  all  he  had,  and  the  game 
must  go  on  without  him,  for  he  had 
nothing  left  to  stake.  His  chance  was 
over,  once  and  for  ever.  He  could  not 
look  to  win  by  the  help  of  Time’s  re¬ 
venges,  for  he  was  no  longer  able  even 
to  play,  though  the  maddest  run  of  luck 
should  lure  him.  It  felt  strange  to  be 
alive  when  every  hope  was  dead  and 
every  purj>ose  starved  and  atrophied. 
“  But,”  he  thought,  “it  is  no  concern 
of  mine  now.  Since  my  soul  passed  out 
of  my  own  keeping  into  hers,  it  was  she, 
not  I.  who  had  the  power  to  dispose  of 
all  its  future.” 

The  mist  was  growing  lighter  over  the 
sea  ;  clouds  and  horizon  began  to  be 
distinguishable,  and  streaks  of  gray 
above  and  below  grew  transparent,  as  if 
colored  lights  of  red  and  yellow  were 
shining  far  awav  behind  them.  Level 
gray  moisture  still  hung  upon  the  land, 
and  all  round  there  was  a  silence  that 
might  be  felt.  Reuben  closed  his  eyes 
wearily  ;  he  had  not  slept  for  several 
nights.  His  eyes  were  hot,  and  there 
was  a  dull  throbbing  above  the  brows. 
His  limbs  ached  ;  long-continued  fatigue 
and  the  forcibly  postponed  conscious¬ 
ness  of  bodily  discomfort  were  taking 
their  revenge  ;  and  for  a  moment  his 
mental  wretchedness  seemed  forgotten 
in  the  sense  of  utter  physical  exhaustion 
and  distress.  The  momentary  oblivion 
was  like  a  breath  of  chloroform  in  the 
midst  of  pain.  The  feeling  of  bodily 
discomfort  was  faintly  but  distinctly 
pleasurable,  and  as  Reuben  gave  himself 
up  to  it  he  thought  dreamily  that  this 
explained  the  self- torturing  passions  of 
asceticism.  When  the  soul  is  sick  to 
death,  bodily  pain  is  the  only  possible 
source  of  relief,  the  relief  that  comes 
from  a  change  of  suffering.  For  a  few 
moments  mind  and  body  were  almost 
unconscious  together  ;  the  pause  was 
more  like  faintness  than  sleep  ;  but  be¬ 
fore  his  eyes  opened  again  to  confront 
the  full  visage  of  his  grief  he  felt  with 
dim  astonishment,  and  something  almost 
akin  to  self-reproach,  that  his  overmas¬ 
tering  misery  did  not  even  now  wholly 
exclude  every  other  mode  of  conscious¬ 
ness.  He  felt  the  shallowness  of  his 
misery  as  an  aggravation  of  its  unsound¬ 
ed  depths  of  bitterness 

With  the  instinct  that  makes  us  say 
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“  Look  !”  when  we  wish  for  the  mind’s 
attention,  Reuben  opened  his  eyes  to 
see  if  there  was  any  escapie  from  the 
encompassing  grayness,  any  change  in 
the  surrounding  gloom  to  warrant  this 
strange  feeble  impulse  toward  embrac¬ 
ing  a  lesser  pain.  The  sun  was  hidden, 
but  its  light  was  struggling  intermittently 
through  the  clouds.  Sea  and  sky  had 
melted  again  into  one ;  but  varied 
shades  of  color,  in  pale  mimicry  of  the 
rainbow’s  bands,  seemed  to  divide  the 
continuous  upright  bank  of  vapor  that 
veiled  or  shadowed  forth  the  actual 
scene.  It  was  too  fantastic  to  be  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  the  artist  was  too  sad  to  take 
any  interest  in  the  vagaries  of  nature  ; 
but  the  returning  memory  of  despair 
kept  his  consciousness  awake,  and  he 
felt  rather  than  saw  opened  out  before 
him  such  a  rainbow  as  might  span  Styx 
and  Phlegethon  when  infernal  lightnings 
play  upon  slow  showers  of  poisoned 
mud.  The  indigo  band  of  the  hori¬ 
zontal  rainbow  lay  where  a  belt  of  weedy 
sea  was  overshadowed  by  the  darkest 
cloud.  The  shallow  waters  were  turbid 
from  the  last  night’s  swell,  and  there 
may  have  been  a  sandbank  behind  the 
reef,  helping  to  color  the  dull  waves 
red.  Any  way  the  half-lurid  light  from 
above  lit  up  the  reddish  strip  of  sea, 
that  melted  then  into  pale  metallic  yel¬ 
low  where  a  break  in  the  clouds  was  re¬ 
flected  on  the  sullen  surface  ;  and  then 
the  same  shaded  streaks  of  gray,  blue, 
and  red,  with  green  and  yellow  lights, 
repeated  themselves  in  the  sky  above, 
as  in  the  mirage  the  scene  reflects  itself 
upon  the  sky,  instead  of  earth  and  sea 
being  mirrored  in  smooth  waters  under¬ 
neath.  The  unearthly  hues  were  not  with¬ 
out  a  mysterious  beauty,  but  they  had 
no  charm  for  Reuben  ;  he  had  done 
with  the  world  of  men,  and  it  was  an 
added  mockery  that  nature  should  have 
new  tricks  to  play  off  before  his  careless 
and  reluctant  eyes. 

For  this  was  the  burden  of  his  won¬ 
der  now.  All  was  over,  and  the  strange 
thing  is  how  little  difference  it  seemed 
to  make.  Her  life,  sunrise  and  sunset, 
the  work  and  pleasure  of  indifferent 
friends,  all  this  would  go  on  just  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  every  material  care  and  difficulty, 
and  the  one  duty  Reuben  never  thought 
to  question,  remained  unchanged  in 
prospect.  He  wished  never  to  touch  a 
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brush  again  ;  but  it  was  not  painting  to 
color  canvases  for  hire,  and  how  else 
could  he  earn  the  money  he  must  have 
to  keep  his  lame  young  brother  in  the 
country  home,  whence  he  wrote,  only 
yesterday,  of  his  happiness  and  mend¬ 
ing  health  ?  And  if  Reuben  painted  for 
pay,  how  could  he  do  less  than  his  best 
work,  and  who  would  know  the  differ¬ 
ence  when  none  of  the  accustomed  skill 
had  left  his  fingers — only  the  light  of 
hope  his  heart  ?  And  he  had  been  wont 
to  call  it  simony  if  men  sold  work  done 
by  skilled  hands  while  the  heart  and 
thoughts  were  far  away. 

A  light  brown  rain-cloud  drifted  like 
a  waterspout  athwart  the  motionless  gray 
background.  Was  he  to  live  and  walk 
a  soulless  ghost  among  the  living,  a 
moving  shadow  of  unknown  pain  ? 
Nothing  had  been  real  in  his  life  but  the 
loss  of  it ;  all  the  rest  was  vain  imagi¬ 
nation  that  had  passed  current  with  his 
fellows  for  reality  while  he  himself  could 
make  believe  its  truth  ;  and  now  he 
must  still  w'alk  among  the  living,  veiling 
the  grim  forms  of  death  and  pain,  who 
lodged  devouringly  in  the  broad  palaces 
his  imagination  had  reared  for  hope  and 
love.  Nothing  was  changed  outside. 
The  moments  were  long,  and  again  and 
again  he  looked  upon  the  gray'  mist  ;  he 
felt  its  clammy  touch  as  he  watched  the 
pale  colors  in  their  shadowy  dance, 
varying  yet  the  same,  ever  pale  and 
shadowy  and  weird.  So  it  was,  and  so 
it  would  be  through  such  years  as  the 
prisoner  for  life  only  dares  to  think  of 
when  they  end.  The  life-sentenced  con¬ 
vict  may  hope  for  death,  or  escape,  or  a 
ticket  of  leave  ;  but  Reuben  could  not 
even  hope  for  death,  which  would  leave 
his  little  brother  to  the  cold  charity  of 
the  busy  world. 

There  was  a  buoy  some  way  out  in 
the  Channel,  the  only  token  of  a  sharp 
sunken  rock.  As  it  rose  and  sank  with 
the  ground  swell  Reuben’s  sympathies 
went  out  toward  it,  as  a  living  thing. 
It  clings  to  its  anchorage  with  that  tenac¬ 
ity  that  made  men  choose  the  anchor 
for  the  sign  of  hope  ;  it  clings  blindly 
with  brute  fidelity  to  its  forced  anchor¬ 
age,  but  it  has  nothing  to  fear  or  hope 
from  storm  or  sunshine  ;  life  and  death 
are  for  the  craft  that  thread  the  Channel 
beyond.  And  then  his  mind  wandered 
back  to  the  despised  canvas.  Did  she 


know  that  every  line  and  every  tint  was 
born  directly  of  her  influence,  was  in¬ 
spired  by  her  gracious  smile,  or  prompt¬ 
ed  by  her  grave  opinion  ?  It  was  her 
work,  and  she  did  not  know  it ;  it  was 
the  monument  of  his  love,  the  only  relic 
left  him  of  his  hopeful  life  in  sight  of 
her  ;  and  the  only  relic  of  her  left  to 
him  was  a  relic  not  of  her,  only  of  what 
she  had  declined  to  receive  at  his  hands. 
The  intensest  consciousness  does  not 
soliloquize  in  words  ;  if  he  had  been 
forced  to  seek  them,  they  would  have 
seemed  few  and  empty.  It  is  hard,  in¬ 
effably  hard  !  It  seems  to  be  true. 
What  then  ?  It  cannot  be  true.  It  is 
true.  Oh  me  !  and  it  is  hard  ! 

And  then  the  sense  of  dreary  anchor¬ 
age  u])on  a  hidden  duty  faded,  and  he 
felt  like  a  drowning  man,  clutching  at 
he  knew  not  what  as  strong  waves  sucked 
him  back,  bruised  and  battered,  to  fore¬ 
seen  destruction  ;  and  then  it  was  not 
the  boat’s  gunwale,  nor  the  slippery 
rock  or  yielding  herbage  that  he  was 
grasping  in  the  hard  death  struggle,  but 
a  soft,  firm  hand,  warm  and  gentle  to 
the  touch,  and  to  be  saved  by  that  was 
a  pleasure,  even  if  the  salvation  had 
been  death.  But  then — it  was  hardly  a 
dream,  though  the  hand  felt  very  like 
hers  as  he  had  said  “  Good-bye”  only 
the  afternoon  before — then  he  seemed 
to  feel  those  soft  sweet  fingers  firmly  and 
gently  unloosening  the  clutch  by  which 
he  clung  to  them  and  life.  What  right 
had  he  to  cling  to  her  ?  Yet  he  clung, 
and  with  gentle,  irresistible  touch  she 
unclasped  his  clinging  fingers  ;  and  as 
in  a  dream  one  falls  through  space,  wak¬ 
ing  prostrate  with  a  palpitating  heart, 
so  Reuben  wondered,  was  it  all  a  dream, 
as  his  eyes  opened  again  upon  the  mist 
and  he  loosed  the  convulsive  grasp  which 
crushed  and  half  uprooted  the  wiry 
heather  shoots. 

There  is  a  strange  incredulity  in  some 
sick  men  when  at  last  the  skilled  judg¬ 
ment  pronounces  that  their  days  are 
numbered.  Very  few  can  grasp,  while 
they  still  live,  and  suffer  no  more — it 
may  be  less — than  yesterday,  that  a  day 
is  coming,  is  near,  when  they,  their  liv¬ 
ing  selves,  will  be  numbered  with  the 
painless  dead.  They  come  back  again 
and  again  to  the  thought  with  a  scared 
surprise,  how  should  so  strange  a  tale  be 
true  ?  So  Reuben  again  and  again  faced 
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his  blank  surprise  ;  his  world  had  turned 
to  a  shadow  of  d^k,  cold  emptiness. 
How  could  he  live  ?  And  yet  not  a 
visible  reason  for  his  life  and  effort  had 
been  withdrawn  from  the  world  of  his 
fellows’  sight  and  feeling.  His  mind 
was  dazed,  his  limbs  paralyzed  ;  every 
sense  but  that  of  sight  seemed  closed, 
and  what  he  saw  was  only  like  a  shadow 
of  what  he  felt.  It  crossed  his  mind 
like  a  recollection  from  some  former 
state  of  existence,  that  a  clear  horizon 
lay  behind  the  mist,  that  sometimes  the 
sun  shone  upon  clear  outlines  of  the 
rock  where  rolling  waves  might  break  in 
spray  ;  and  so  he  knew — by  an  effort  he 
recalled  to  memory  the  knowledge — that 
the  world  had  not  ceased  to  live  and 
love,  to  labor,  suffer,  and  aspire,  because 
he  was  cutoff  from  living  partnership  in 
its  cares  and  hopes. 

Hours  had  passed,  and  the  mist  was 
falling  still.  The  spirit  of  his  waking 
dreams  had  changed.  The  many  col* 
ored  world,  looming  dimly  through  the 
veil  of  universal  grayness,  seemed  to 
float  in  space,  like  a  child’s  toy  balloon, 
but  he  and  it  were  held  together  as  if  the 
visionary  earth  and  sea  were  anchored 
on  his  aching  heart,  as  if  the  iron  that 
entered  into  his  soul  was  the  solid, 
crushing  immovable  shadow  of  the  hope 
that  was  gone  from  him.  He  had  no 
thought  of  moving  ;  distant  sounds  fell 
without  meaning  on  his  ears,  till  all  at 
once  he  was  startled  by  the  shriek  of  a 
railway  whistle,  that  began  oddly  so  as 
to  accompany  and  prolong  a  sea-gull’s 
cry.  Reuben  was  wet  through,  stiff, 
and  weary  to  the  point  which  makes 
change  of  place  a  luxurious  change  of 


uneasiness.  He  rose  to  his  feet  and 
stretched  the  cramped,  chill  limbs,  and 
ran  cold  fingers  through  his  salt  wet 
hair.  He  made  an  effort  to  awake.  It 
could  not  all  be  a  bad  dream,  but  a  man 
should  rouse  himself  to  know  the  worst. 
What  the  worst  ?  His  thought  was, 
“  I  would  sell  my  soul  to  be  free  to  cut 
my  throat  to-night !  The  devil  take  it ! 
W'hy  isn’t  there. even  a  devil  to  take 
body  and  soul  at  a  gift,  when  one  asks 
nothing  better  than  to  be  rid  of  both,  to 
escape  the  curse  of  life’s  long  empti* 
ness  ?”  He  was  not  an  irreverent 
youth,  nor  much  given  to  swearing  as  a 
rule,  and  the  unwonted  invocation 
helped  to  rouse  him.  He  smiled  rather 
grimly  and  said  to  himself,  “  Even  if 
there  were  a  devil  to  go  to,  it  wouldn’t 
be  much  use  now.”  And  then,  stand¬ 
ing  upright  in  the  mist,  he  looked  at  the 
mock  rainbow  over  the  sandbanks,  and 
a  vague  temptation  possessed  him. 
There  was  no  hope,  no  outlook,  no 
heaven  of  hope  in  front,  no  way  of  sal¬ 
vation  for  soul  or  body.  Was  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  there  might  be  a  pleasant  way 
of  sinning?  “I  wish — ”  he  began, 
and  then  he  laughed  aloud  and  pulled 
himself  together  more  wakefully,  and 
tried  to  put  some  sane  merriment  in  his 
laugh.  “I  am  glad  I  don't  wish  for 
anything,  if  1  can  wish  for  nothing  bet- 
er  than  that  there  was  a  devil  for  me  to 
go  to  !” 

And  so  he  went  back  to  the  station 
and  caught  the  Parliamentary  train  to 
town  ;  and  his  landlady  hoped  he  had 
had  a  pleasant  journey  and  would  not 
fail  to  change  his  socks.  —  Fraser  s 
Magazine. 


THE  RETREAT  OF  THE  EUROPEAN  GLACIERS. 
BY  PROFESSOR  C.  DUFOUR.* 


In  1870,  when  M.  F.  A.  Forel  and 
myself  were  on  the  Rhone  glacier,  we 
mapped  the  front  of  the  glacier.  I  have 
since  repeatedly  communicated  to  the 
society  the  results  of  fresh  measurements 
which  have  been  made  there,  and  which, 
year  by  year,  have  shown  that  this 
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glacier  was  undergoing  a  considerable 
diminution,  so  that,  in  1879,  it  had  gone 
beyond  all  previous  limits,  so  far  as  the 
memory  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  could  go  back.  This  retreat,  which 
commenced  about  1855  or  1856,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Rhone  glacier  ;  it  is  a 
general  phenomenon  throughout  the 
chain  of  the  Alps,  although  it  did  not 
commence  everywhere  at  the  same  time, 
some  glaciers  were  advancing  when 
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others  were  decreasing.  But  at  present 
it  may  be  said  that  the  retrograde  move¬ 
ment  has  become  the  rule  in  all  the 
Alpine  regions. 

In  1878,  at  the  Scientific  Congress  in 
Paris,  I  had  the  opportunity  of  convers¬ 
ing  on  this  subject  with  several  French 
savants^  and  learned  from  them  that  the 
glaciers  of  the  Pyrenees  were  in  the 
same  case  ;  all  of  them  had  diminished, 
and  some  had  actually  disappeared.  It 
then  became  an  interesting  point  to 
ascertain  whether  the  other  European 
glaciers,  those  of  the  Caucasus  and  of 
Scandinavia,  presented  the  same  phe¬ 
nomenon.  With  this  purpose  in  view, 
1  applied,  with  regard  to  the  former,  to 
M.  Wild,  the  director  of  the  Central 
Physical  Observatory  of  Russia,  and 
with  regard  to  the  latter,  to  a  Swede,  M. 
Nystrom.  These  two  gentlemen  were 
kind  enough  to  obtain  the  information 
that  I  asked  for,  and  from  their  investi¬ 
gations  it  appeared  that  these  groups  of 
glaciers  had  diminished  in  the  same  way 
as  those  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees.  In 
the  Caucasus  the  retreat  commenced,  'as 
in  the  case  of  the  Rhone  glacier,  in  1855 
or  1856.  In  Scandinavia,  it  appeared 
to  have  varied  from  one  glacier  to 
another,  but  it  has  now  become  general. 
M.  Nystrom  was  so  kind  as  to  consult 
the  illustrious  Swedish  traveller,  M. 
Nordenskiuld,  upon  this  subject,  who 
told  him  that  the  glaciers  of  Spit/bergen 
had  undergone  a  similar  diminution  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  few  years. 

In  August,  1880,  I  laid  a  communica¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  before  the  Scientific 
Congress  at  Rheims.  In  the  discussion 
which  arose  upon  the  matter,  several 
people  cited  facts  in  support  of  those 
which  I  had  pointed  out ;  and  one  of 
those  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  and 
who  had  been  several  times  to  Green¬ 
land,  had  observed  that  the  glaciers  of 
that  country  had  also  retreated  consid¬ 
erably. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
has  been  the  condition  of  the  Asiatic 
and  American  glaciers,  and  of  those  of 
the  southern  hemisphere,  during  the 
same  periods.  But  in  any  case  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  four  great  European  groups 
of  glaciers,  those  of  the  Pyrenees,  the 
Alps,  the  Caucasus,  and  Scandinavia, 
as  well  as  those  of  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen,  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  in 


physical  geography,  since  it  involves  all 
those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  over 
an  extent  of  100°  of  longitude.  It  is 
well  worth  while  to  pay  attention  to  it, 
and  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

It  is  perhaps  difficult  at  the  moment 
to  indicate  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  for, 
from  the  meteorological  point  of  view, 
the  last  few  years  have  not  been  very 
different  from  those  which  preceded 
them.  Moreover,  the  advance  or  the  re¬ 
treat  of  a  glacier  depends  upon  several 
factors  ;  first  of  all,  upon  the  heat  and 
humidity  of  the  summer,  and  then  upon 
the  frequency  and  intensity  of  warm 
winds.  As  regards  heat  and  wind,  the 
consequences  are  indirect,  but  they  are 
less  so  with  respect  to  humidity.  In 
fact,  as  M.  Forel  and  I  have  shown  by 
experiments  made  in  1870  upon  the 
Rhone  glacier,  the  aqueous  vapor  of  the 
atmosphere  condenses  upon  the  ice,  as 
it  condenses  in  winter  upon  the  glass 
windows  of  our  rooms,  and  this  water 
of  condensation  considerably  augments 
the  volume  of  the  water  that  issues  from 
the  glacier  ;  now  this  condensation  is 
accompanied  by  an  evolution  of  latent 
heat,  which  contributes  greatly  to  the 
melting  of  the  ice.  But  the  extent  of  a 
glacier  depends  not  only  upon  the  forces 
which  tend  to  destroy  it,  but  also  upon 
those  which  tend  to  form  it,  that  is  to 
say,  upon  the  accumulation  of  snow  in 
the  basin  of  reception  which  is  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  glacier.  These  snows,  which 
by  degrees  become  converted  into  ice, 
are  in  considerable  quantities,  and  repre¬ 
sent  the  falls  which  have  taken  place 
during  several  years.  This  mass  moves 
slowly,  and  it  is  not  until  the  lapse  of  a 
great  many  years  that  the  ice,  thus 
formed,  arrives  at  the  bottom  of  the 
glacier,  where  it  melts.  All  this  ice, 
therefore,  represents  the  sum  of  the 
meteorological  actions  that  have  taken 
place  during  a  very  long  period  of  time, 
perhaps  more  than  a  century. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  mistake  to 
seek  in  the  last  few  years  alone  the 
cause  of  that  retreat  of  the  glaciers 
which  we  can  now  demonstrate.  This 
would,  no  doubt,  be  the  right  course  if 
the  retreat  were  caused  solely  by  a  more 
rapid  melting,  but  it  is  quite  otherwise 
if  this  cause  ascends  to  the  very  origin 
of  the  glacier.  Now  the  latter  is  proba- 
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bly  the  case,  for  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions  do  not  reveal  to  us  any  notable 
difference  between  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  and  a  preceding  period.  This 
is  why  the  investigation  of  the  great  re¬ 
treat  of  the  glaciers  that  we  now  witness, 
must  not  be  neglected  ;  it  is  right  to* 
watch  and  trace  it  to  the  end  in  all  those 
countries  where  it  has  been  demonstrat¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  cause  of  this  retreat,  if  we 
succeed  in  ascertaining  it,  will  be  an 
important  factor  among  those  which  en¬ 
gage  our  attention  in  the  study  of  the 
physics  of  the  globe. 

Now,  with  regard  to  most  glaciers,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  the  amount 
of  the  retreat.  It  is  only  necessary  to 
draw  a  map  of  the  lower  extremity,  as  I 


have  done  several  times  with  M.  Forel 
in  the  case  of  the  Rhone  glacier  ;  and 
in  a  question  of  this  kind,  with  an  ele¬ 
ment  so  variable  as  a  glacier,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  determine  the  position  of 
each  point  within  a  centimetre  or  two. 
Upon  the  moraine  in  front  of  the  glacier 
we  have  established  two  fixed  points,  by 
means  of  two  stakes  firmly  driven  into 
the  ground  down  to  the  level  of  its  surf¬ 
ace  ;  then,  with  a  small  sextant,  we  deter¬ 
mine  the  position  of  the  most  important 
points  of  the  front  of  the  glacier,  which 
enables  us  to  map  it,  and  to  see  readily 
for  each  region  of  the  glacier  the  amount 
of  the  retreat  from  year  to  year. — Popu¬ 
lar  Silence  Review. 
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By  Matthew  Arnold. 

July  25,  1881. 

What  !  for  a  term  so  scant 
Our  shining  visitant 

Cheer’d  us,  and  now  is  pass’d  into  the  night  ? 

Couldst  thou  no  better  keep,  O  Abbey  old. 

The  boon  to  thy  foundation-hour  foretold. 

The  presence  of  that  gracious  inmate,  light  ? 

A  child  of  light  appear’d 
Hither  he  came,  late-born  and  long  desired. 

And  to  men’s  hearts  this  ancient  place  endear’d  ; 
What,  is  the  happy  glow  so  soon  expired  ? 

— Rough  was  the  winter  eve  ; 

Their  craft  the  fishers  leave. 

And  down  over  the  Thames  the  darkness  drew. 

One  stills  lags  last,  and  turns,  and  eyes  the  Pile 
Huge  in  the  gloom,  across  in  Thorney  Isle, 

King  Sebert’s  work,  the  wondrous  Minster  new. 

— ’Tis  Lambeth  now,  where  then 
They  moor’d  their  boats  among  the  bulrush  stems  ; 

And  that  new  minster  in  the  matted  fen. 

The  world-famed  Abbey  by  the  westering  Thames. 

His  mates  are  gone,  and  he 
For  mist  can  hardly  see 
A  strange  wayfarer  coming  to  his  side. 

Who  bade  him  loose  his  boat,  and  fix  his  oar. 
And  row  him  straightway  to  the  further  shore. 
And  wait  while  he  did  there  a  space  abide. 

The  fisher  awed  obeys, 

That  voice  had  note  so  clear  of  sweet  command  ; 

Through  pouring  tide  he  pulls  and  drizzling  haze, 
And  set  his  freight  ashore  on  Thorney  strand. 
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The  minster’s  outlined  mass 
Rose  dim  from  the  morass. 

And  thitherward  the  stranger  took  his  way. 

Lo,  on  a  sudden  all  the  Pile  is  bright ! 

Nave,  choir  and  transept  glorified  with  light, 

While  tongues  of  fire  on  coign  and  carving  play  ! 

And  heavenly  odors  fair 
Come  streaming  with  the  floods  of  glory  in. 

And  carols  float  along  the  happy  air 
As  if  the  reign  of  joy  did  now  begin. 

Then  all  again  is  dark, 

And  by  the  fisher’s  bark 
The  unknown  passenger  returning  stands. 

— O  Saxon  fisher !  thou  hast  had  with  thee 
The  fisher  from  the  Lake  of  Galilee — 

So  saith  he,  blessing  him  with  outspread  hands  : 

Then  fades,  but  speaks  the  while  : 

At  dawn  thou  to  King  Sebert  shalt  relate 

How  his  Saint  Peter  s  Church  in  Thorney  Isle 
Peter ^  his  friend^  with  light  did  consecrate. 

Twelve  hundred  years  and  more 
Along  the  holy  floor 

Pageants  have  pass’d,  and  tombs  of  mighty  kings 
Efface  the  humbler  graves  of  Sebert’s  line. 

And,  as  years  sped,  the  minster-aisles  divine 
Grew  used  to  the  approach  of  Glory’s  wings. 

Arts  came,  and  arms,  and  law, 

And  majesty,  and  sacred  form  and  fear  ; 

Only  that  primal  guest  the  fisher  saw. 

Light,  only  light,  was  slow,  to  re-appear. 

The  Saviour’s  happy  light. 

Wherewith  at  first  was  dight 
His  boon  of  life  and  immortality, 

In  desert  ice  of  subtleties  was  spent 
Or  drown’d  in  mists  of  childish  wonderment. 

Fond  fancies  here,  there  false  philosophy  ! 

And  harsh  the  temper  grew 
Of  men  whose  minds  were  darken’d  and  astray. 

And  scarce  the  boon  of  life  could  struggle  througli 
For  lack  of  light  which  should  the  boon  convey. 

Yet  in  this  latter  time 
That  promise  of  the  prime 
Seem’d  to  come  true  at  last,  O  Abbey  old  ! 

It  seem’d  a  child  of  light  did  bring  the  dower 
Foreshown  thee  in  thy  consecration  hour. 

And  in  thy  courts  his  shining  freight  unroll’d  : — 

Bright  wits,  and  instinct  sure. 

And  goodness  warm,  and  truth  without  alloy. 

And  temper  sweet,  and  love  of  all  things  pure. 

And  joy  in  light,  and  power  to  spread  the  joy. 

And  on  that  countenance  bright 
Shone  oft  so  high  a  light. 

That  to  my  mind  there  came  how,  long  ago. 

Lay  on  the  hearth,  amid  a  fiery  ring. 

The  charm’d  babe  of  the  Eleusinian  king — 
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His  nurse,  the  Mighty  Mother,  will’d  it  so. 

Warm  in  her  breast,  by  day. 

He  slumbered,  and  ambrosia  balm’d  the  child  ; 

But  all  night  long  amid  the  flames  he  lay. 

Upon  the  hearth,  and  play’d. with  them,  and  smiled. 

But  once,  at  midnight  deep. 

His  mother  woke  from  sleep. 

And  saw  her  babe  amidst  the  fire,  and  scream’d. 

A  sigh  the  Goddess  gave,  and  with  a  frown 
Pluck’d  from  the  fire  the  child,  and  laid  him  down  ; 

Then  raised  her  face,  and  glory  round  her  beam’d. 

The  mourning  stole  no  more 
Mantled  her  form,  no  more  her  head  was  bow’d  ; 

But  raiment  of  celestial  sheen  she  wore. 

And  beauty  filled  her,  and  she  spake  aloud  : — 

“  O  ignorant  race  of  man  ! 

Achieve  your  good  who  can. 

If  your  own  hands  the  good  begun  undo  ? 

Had  human  cry  not  marr^ d  the  work  divine. 

Immortal  had  I  made  this  boy  of  mine  ; 

But  now  his  head  to  death  again  is  due. 

And  I  have  now  no  power 
Unto  this  pious  household  to  repay 

Their  kindness  shown  to  me  in  my  wandering  hour.” 

— She  spake,  and  from  the  portal  pass’d  away. 

The  boy  his  nurse  forgot. 

And  bore  a  mortal  lot : 

Long  since,  his  name  is  heard  on  earth  no  more. 

In  some  chance  battle  on  Cithaeron  side 
The  nursling  of  the  Mighty  Mother  died, 

And  went  where  all  his  fathers  went  before. 

— On  thee,  too,  in  thy  day 
Of  childhood,  Arthur,  did  some  check  have  power. 

That,  radiant  though  thou  wert,  thou  couldst  but  stay, 
Bringer  of  heavenly  light,  a  human  hour  ? 

Therefore  our  happy  guest 
Knew  care,  and  knew  unrest. 

And  weakness  warn’d  him,  and  he  fear’d  decline. 

And  to  the  grave  he  bore  a  cherish’d  wife, 

And  men  ignoble  harass’d  him  with  strife, 

And  deadly  airs  his  force  did  undermine. 

And  from  his  Abbey  fades 
The  sound  beloved  of  his  victorious  breath  ; 

And  light’s  fair  nursling  languor  first  invades. 

And  then  the  crowning  impotence  of  death. 

But  hush  !  This  mournful  strain. 

Which  would  of  death  complain, 

The  oracle  forbade,  not  ill  inspired. 

— That  Pair,  whose  head  did  plan,  whose  hands  did  forge 
The  temple  in  the  pure  Parnassian  gorge, 

Had  finish’d,  and  a  meed  of  price  required. 

“  Seven  days,”  the  God  replied, 

“  Live  happy  !  then  expect  your  perfect  meed.” 

Quiet  in  sleep,  the  seventh  night,  they  died. 

Death,  death  was  judged  the  boon  supreme  indeed. 
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And,  truly,  he  who  here 

Hath  run  his  bright  career, 

And  served  men  nobly,  and  acceptance  found. 

And  borne  to  light  and  right  his  witness  high. 

What  can  he  better  crave  than  then  to  die. 

And  wait  the  issue,  sleeping  underground  ? 

Why  should  he  pray  to  range 
Down  the  long  age  of  truth  that  ripens  slow, 

And  break  his  heart  with  all  the  baffling  change 
And  all  the  tedious  tossing  to  and  fro  ? 

For  this  and  that  way  swings 

The  flux  of  mortal  things. 

Though  moving  inly  to  one  far-off  goal. 

— What  had  our  Arthur  gain’d,  to  stop  and  see. 

After  light’s  term,  a  term  of  cecity, 

A  Church  once  large  and  then  grown  strait  in  soul  ? 

To  live,  and  see  arise. 

Alternating  with  wisdom’s  too  short  reign, 

Folly  revived,  re-furbish’d  sophistries. 

And  pullulating  rites  exteme  and  vain  ? 

Ay  me  !  ’Tis  deaf,  that  ear 

Which  joy’d  my  voice  to  hear  ! 

Yet  would  I  not  disturb  thee  from  thy  tomb. 

Here  sleeping  in  thine  Abbey’s  friendly  shade. 

And  the  rough  waves  of  life  forever  laid. 

1  would  not  break  thy  rest,  nor  change  thy  doom. 

Even  as  my  father,  thou. 

Even  as  that  loved,  that  well-recorded  friend, 

Has  thy  commission  done  ;  ye  both  may  now 
Wait  for. the  leaven  to  work,  the  let  to  end. 

And  thou,  O  Abbey  gray. 

Predestined  to  the  ray 
By  this  dear  soul  over  thy  precinct  shed  ! 

Fear  not  but  that  thy  light  once  more  shall  burn, 

One  day  thine  immemorial  gleam  return. 

Though  sunk  is  now  this  bright,  this  gracious  head  ! 

— Let  but  the  light  appear 
And  thy  transfigured  walls  be  touch’d  with  flame 
Our  Arthur  will  again  be  present  here, 

Again  from  lip  to  lip  will  pass  his  name. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. 
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Six  months  ago  M.  Barth^I^my  Saint 
Hilaire  announced  to  the  world  that  the 
Regency  of  Tunis  had  been  pacified 
“  sans  conquete  et  sans  combats  and 
a  month  later  General  Farre  sent  the 
French  legions  home  from  the  fourth 
Punic  war,  with  the  comfortable  assur¬ 
ance  that  “  la  reconnaissance  de  la  Re- 
publique  est  acquise  i  tous  ceux  qui  ont 
pris  part  4  cette  campagne.” 


Never  perhaps  in  the  history  of  the 
world  was  a  dream  of  success  followed 
by  a  ruder  awakening.  In  twenty-four 
short  weeks  the  Tunisian  Arabs  through¬ 
out  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  coun¬ 
try  have  risen  in  arms  against  their  self- 
imposed  protectors ;  fifty  thousand 
troops  have  been  hurried  back  to  Tunis 
as  fast  as  a  fleet  of  transports  and  the 
boats  of  the  (.'ompagnie  Transatlantique 
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could  carry  them  ;  every  important  place 
in  the  Regency,  including  the  capital, 
has  been  occupied  ;  some  half  a  dozen 
towns  have  been  more  or  less  efficiently 
bombarded  ;  well  nigh  one  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  of  francs  have  been  spent,  and 
many  valuable  lives  lost,  in  the  second 
expedition,  but  France  is  told  by  her 
rulers  to  console  herself  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  the  French  flag  now  waves 
alone  over  the  citadel  of  holy  Kairwdn. 
This,  however,  is  not  all.  The  great 
body  of  the  insurgent  Arabs  have  made 
good  their  retreat  to  the  extreme  south, 
and  have  thereby  necessitated  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  more  millions  and  more  lives  by 
provoking  the  march  of  fifteen  thousand 
French  soldiers  in  their  pursuit,  although 
everybody  concerned,  from  generals 
down  to  the  conscript  of  yesterday,  is 
perfectly  well  aware  that  for  physical 
reasons  the  avowed  object  of  the  move¬ 
ment  can  never  be  attained.  The  French 
newspapers  which  cried  so  loudly  “  A 
Tunis”  in  April,  have  shouted  quite  as 
lustily  "  A  bas  le  Gen6ral  Farre”  in  No¬ 
vember  ;  and  Europe  has  for  months 
rung  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  the 
nauseating  scandals  which  will  ever  be 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  war 
wa^ed  by  Fiance  against  Tunis,  and  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  fame  of  its  instigator, 
M.  Theodore  Roustan. 

The  inevitable  reaction  of  public  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  Tunisian  question  has  at  last 
made  itself  felt  ;  but  not  in  time  to  pre¬ 
vent,  or  even  stay,  its  natural  conse¬ 
quences.  MM.  Saint  Hilaire,  Ferry, 
and  Farre  have  ceased  to  be  Ministers 
of  France  ;  but  France  has  disappointed 
the  hopes  and  lost  the  esteem  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Italy  has  thrown  herself  into  the 
arms  of  her  once  deadliest  foe  in  order 
to  avenge  as  swiftly  as  possible  what  she 
believes  to  be  an  affront  and  a  menace  ; 
Fmgland,  duped  and  deceived  by  equiv¬ 
ocal  assurances  and  promises,  has  grown 
cold  and  suspicious,  and  her  commer¬ 
cially-minded  statesmen  can  only  be 
consoled  and  appeased  by  such  a  treaty 
as  France,  it  seems,  dare  not  grant  ; 
while  Germany,  who  told  France  to 
”  take  Carthage”  in  the  spring,  is  now 
sending  officers  to  Stamboul,  counsel¬ 
ling  the  Sublime  Porte  to  be  firm  about 
Tripoli,  and  giving  the  Turks  quite 
enough  moral  support  to  destroy  the 
effects  of  the  alternate  threats  and  blan- 
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dishments  of  M.  Tissot.  What  may 
occur  on  the  Tripolitan  frontier  before 
the  year  1882  is  ushered  in,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  '<ay.  France  has  sat  herself 
down  to  build  a  tower  without  counting 
the  cost ;  and  the  ultimate  consequences 
of  her  rashness  and  imprudence  it  is 
difficult  to  foresee. 

W'hen  the  French  Chambers  met  on 
the  14th  of  May,  its  members  were  re¬ 
assured  by  the  conclusion,  ten  days  pre¬ 
viously,  of  the  Kasr-Essaid  Treaty. 
The  fall  of  Kairwdn  was  intended  to 
perform  a  similar  office  on  the  28th  of 
October.  Everything  seemed  to  favor 
the  plan.  The  Holy  City  had  surren¬ 
dered  without  a  blow  forty-eight  hours 
previously  ;  at  ten  o’clock  on  the  event¬ 
ful  26th  of  October,  a  white  flag  was 
hung  out  from  the  Great  Mosque  of  Sidi 
Okhbah  ;  at  mid-day  General  Etienne 
marched  his  troops  through  the  Bab  el 
Khaukh,  or  Gate  of  Peaches,  and  just 
forty  minutes  later  brought  them  out  of 
the  Gate  of  Tunis,  and  Kairwan  was 
taken.  The  announcement  of  the  fact, 
however,  excited  something  very  much 
akin  to  amusement  in  the  French  repre¬ 
sentative  Assembly,  and  availed  the 
ministry  nothing.  After  three  days  of 
stormy  discussion,  a  parliamentary  in¬ 
quiry  was  only  avoided  by  a  vote  on  a 
side  issue,  whereby  the  Chamber  refused 
to  stultify  itself  by  deliberately  undoing 
what  it  deliberately  did  last  May  ;  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  Tunisian  expedition 
showed  the  white  flag  of  resignation,  af¬ 
ter  the  manner  of  the  citizens  of  Kair- 
wun.  MM.  Ferry,  Saint  Hilaire,  and 
Farre  have  left  an  onerous  legacy  to 
their  successors.  To  say  nothing  of 
difficulties  to  be  remedied  abroad,  the 
new  Government  will  have,  somehow  or 
other,  to  restore  at  least  the  semblance 
of  order  and  the  shadow  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration  at  Tunis  ;  it  must  pay  the  long 
bill  of  costs  for  the  war  which  was  not  a 
war  in  April,  and  the  war  which  was  a 
war  in  July,  and  the  time  for  the  end  of 
which  cannot  as  yet  be  very  definitely 
determined  ;  and  it  has,  moreover,  the 
difficult  task  of  restoring  the  shaken 
confidence  of  the  army.  The  soldiers 
of  France  have  weighed  the  Tunisian 
question  in  the  balance,  and  it  has  been 
found  wanting.  They  despise  the  cause 
of  the  war,  and  condemn  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  carried  on.  The  com- 
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plaints  and  murmurs  rife  in  every  camp 
in  Tunis  must  not  be  disregarded,  if  the 
Government  of  the  Republic  would  avoid 
the  possibility  of  internal  dissensions  and 
disorders,  which  may  culminate  in  a  mil¬ 
itary  despotism,  a  monarchical  restora¬ 
tion,  or  a  second  commune. 

Having  taken  up  the  thread  of  the 
latest  phases  of  the  Tunisian  difficulty 
(a  question  so  small  in  itself,  yet  so 
great  when  viewed  'either  as  an  apple  of 
discord  or  in  relation  to  its  contingent 
results),  we  pass  at  once  to  a  subject 
which  cannot  but  excite  great  interest  at 
present — the  holy  city  of  KairwAn,  and 
the  impression  likely  to  arise  from  its 
fall  on  the  minds  of  the  followers  of 
Islam  in  Africa  and  Turkey. 

Although  Kairwdn  is  only  six  days’ 
journey  from  London,  it  was  a  month 
ago  quite  as  much  a  terra  incognita  as 
many  of  the  great  towns  of  Central  Af¬ 
rica.  Few  still  existing  cities  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  world’s 
history,  yet  the  world  knew  it  not.  Only 
a  hundred  miles  south  of  Tunis  itself, 
and  but  forty  miles  away  from  the  great 
and  busy  highway  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean,  Kairwdn,  secure  in  its  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  its  sanctity,  has  slumbered  away 
the  raoo  years  of  its  existence,  until  it 
suddenly  finds  itself.in  the  presence  of  a 
foe  that  it  is  powerless  to  resist,  and  dis¬ 
covers  that  even  its  most  venerated 
shrines  and  sanctuaries  can  no  longer  be 
hidden  from  the  gaze  of  unbelievers.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  precise 
offence  which  Kairw^n  has  committed 
to  merit  the  signal  punishment  it  has  re¬ 
ceived.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the 
centre  of  the  great  nomadic  tribes  which 
surround  it,  and  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Tunisian  insurrection  the  old  spirit  of 
its  inhabitants  may  have  momentarily 
revived.  If  such  was  indeed  the  case, 
the  Kairwinis  must  have  soon  realized 
their  own  impotency.  The  bombard¬ 
ment  of  Sfax  and  Gabes  conveyed  to 
them  a  very  practical  lesson  ;  and  the 
religious  authorities  of  Kairwdn  in  coun¬ 
cil  were  not  likely  to  rely  on  their  own 
legend — that  their  crumbling  ramparts 
and  ruined  bastions  were  shot  and  shell 
proof.  In  vain  they  begged  their  more 
courageous  disciples  to  retire  from  the 
city  ;  the  latter  refused  to  act  contrary 
to  the  theoretical  teaching  of  their  Ule¬ 
mas ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  French 


columns  were  actually  visible,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  city  imminent,  that 
the  nonagenarian  Bash-Mufti  of  Kairw’dn 
succeeded  in  persuading  the  Slass  chiefs 
to  rapidly  retire  to  the  neighboring 
mountains,  and  then  saved  the  town 
from  certain  destruction  by  sending  a 
frightened  muedzin  to  wave  a  square  yard 
of  white  calico  from  the  crenellated  min¬ 
aret  of  the  mosque  of  the  conqueror  of 
Africa. 

Kairwdn  is  built  in  the  centre  of  a 
wide-stretching  sandy  plain,  fringed  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  toward 
the  west  by  a  low  range  of  hills  which 
separates  it  from  the  sea-coast.  This 
plain  is  traversed  on  the  same  side  by 
two  streams,  dry  in  summer,  but  strong 
enough  in  winter  to  surround  the  city 
with  a  marsh.  Excepting  scanty  tufts 
of  esparto-grass,  no  sort  of  verdure  is  to 
be  seen  in  any  direction.  It  was  in  such 
a  spot  as  this  that  about  the  year  a.d. 
675  (a.h.  55),  the  Emir  Gkhbah  ben 
Nafi,  ben  Abdullah,  ben  Kais  el  Fahri, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Holy  City  of 
North  Africa.  For  a  thousand  years,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  no  Christian 
ever  visited  it.  Since  then  a  few  travel¬ 
lers  have  been  at  intervals  allowed  to 
enter  it  on  sufferance,  the  local  authori¬ 
ties  being  entitled  to  reject  the  Bey’s  or¬ 
der  if  so  disposed.  When  once  admit¬ 
ted,  visitors  were  carefully  allowed  to  see 
as  little  as  possible.  An  entrance  to  any 
building  was  of  course  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  traveller  had  to  be  gener¬ 
ally  contented  with  a  rapid  passage 
through  the  most  unfrequented  streets 
under  a  strong  escort  ;  and  finding  a 
prolonged  stay  useless,  he  generally 
seems  to  have  taken  his  departure  as 
speedily  as  possible.  Dr.  Shaw  accord¬ 
ingly  only  devotes  two  pages  of  his  book 
to  his  stay  at  Kairwdn  in  r73o.  He 
identifies  it,  however,  on  insufficient 
grounds,  with  the  Roman  Vicus  Angusti, 
and  says  it  contained  500  mosques. 
Sir  Grenville  Temple,  just  one  century 
later,  journeyed  “  to  the  present 
hotbed  of  all  the  bigotry  of  Moham¬ 
medanism  in  Africa.”  He  was,  never¬ 
theless,  able  to  tell  very  little  about 
it  beyond  the  names  of  its  gates,  for 
his  “  promenade  through  the  town  was 
managed  with  the  greatest  mystery 
and  after  rejecting  a  proposal  of 
the  Kaid  to  take  a  walk  in  the  dark. 
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he  was  finally  allowed  to  parade  the 
streets,  observing  a  most  dignified 
silence  and  a  steady  solemn  pace.” 
When  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  entered 
Kairwdn  ten  years  afterward,  a  riot  en¬ 
sued  in  which  he  very  nearly  lost  his  life 
from  a  well-directed  brickbat.  Dr. 
Davis  added  nothing  whatever  to  the 
information  given  by  Shaw  and  Temple. 
In  1861,  Monsieur  Victor  Gu6rin  devot¬ 
ed  three  sultry  days  in  August  to  an 
attempt  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
Kairwln.  He  remarks,  that  “  although 
Tunis  has  become  for  centuries  the  polit¬ 
ical  metropolis  of  the  Regency,  KairwAn 
has  always  held  in  the  minds  of  the 
masses  of  its  population  the  position  of 
its  religious  capital.  Founded  by  the 
conqueror  Okhbah  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  North  Africa  by  the  Arabs, 
it  has  preserved  on  account  of  its  origin 
a  prestige  which  no  other  place  in  the 
Regency  even  attempts  to  dispute. 
It  is  the  Holy  City  par  excellence^  the  cap¬ 
ital  of  a  belief,  the  metropolis  where  the 
Crescent  rules  with  undisputed  sway. 
There  the  muedzin^  who  calls  the  faithful 
to  prayer  frotn  its  many  minarets,  has 
never  yet  seen  the  symbol  of  a  creed 
which  knows  not  Muhammed  or  a  rival 
sanctuary.  There,  too,  the/zwaw,  inter¬ 
preter  and  apostle  of  the  Koran,  has  never 
found  himself  in  the  presence  of  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Kairwdn  has 
been  effectually  closed  against  Christians 
from  the  time  of  its  foundation.” 

The  existence  of  the  city  sprang  origi¬ 
nally  from  the  necessities  of  conquest. 
The  Berbers  of  the  first  century  adopted 
toward  their  invaders  the  same  tactics 
as  the  Bedouins  of  to-day  :  they  either 
submitted  to  or  fled  before  the  armies 
of  Islam,  but  revolted  as  soon  the  troops 
of  the  Khaliph  withdrew.  Okhbah  him¬ 
self  describes  the  raison  d' itre  of  Kair- 
wi.n  :  ”  When  the  Mussulman  generals 
enter  Africa,  the  inhabitants  protect  their 
lives  and  property  by  a  profession  of 
the  faith  of  Islam.  When  our  armies 
retire,  they  again  fall  into  infidelity. 
We  must  therefore  build  a  city  which 
will  serve  as  the  camp  and  the  ramparts 
of  the  faith  of  Muhammed.”  Although 
the  original  site  selected  was  abandoned 
for  another  two  miles  off  during  the  tem¬ 
porary  absence  of  its  great  founder,  the 
first  care  of  Okhbah  on  his  return  to 
.Africa  in  a.d.  684,  was  to  restore  and 


enlarge  his  favorite  city.  Tradition  as¬ 
sociates  with  the  original  foundation  of 
Kairwdn  a  legend  almost  identical  with 
those  of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Hilda.  At 
the  word  of  Okhbah  wild  beasts  and  rep¬ 
tiles  alike  withdrew  from  its  neighbor¬ 
hood.  The  etymology  of  its  name  has 
been  a  matter  of  dispute.  According  to 
Shaw,  Kairwdn  is  only  the  equivalent  of 
Caravan,  a  place  of  meeting;  while  others 
contend  it  was  so  called  after  Kayrawdn 
or  Cyrene,  the  capital  of  Cyrenalca. 
The  most  plausible  explanation  is,  that 
the  name  signifies  simply  Kahira  or  vic¬ 
tory.  Kairwdn  is  the  Cairo  of  Tunis 
and  its  adjacent  provinces.  During  the 
year  of  his  return  to  power  (a.d.  684), 
Okhbah  carried  the  victorious  banner  of 
Islam  to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  ;  but 
he  never  lived  to  return  to  the  “  camp 
and  ramparts  of  the  faith  of  the  Proph¬ 
et.”  Slain  in  an  ambush  by  a  Berber 
king,  he  was  buried  thirty  miles  from 
Biskera  in  Algeria,  where  his  tomb,  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  comparatively  humble  kouba,  is 
still  the  object  of  reverence  and  pilgrim¬ 
age.  Upon  this  subject  Mr.  Rae  (the 
only  European  traveller  who  has  even 
attempted  anything  like  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  Kairwdn)  falls  into  a  curious  mis¬ 
take.  Speaking  in  his  “  Country  of  the 
Moors  ”  (p.  237)  of  the  great  mosque  of 
Kairwdn,  he  describes  it  as  the  “  shrine 
and  tomb  of  its  founder,  Okhbah  ibn 
Aghlab— the  spot  chosen,  from  its  sanc¬ 
tity,  as  the  last  resting-place  of  the  kings 
of  Tunis.”  Mosques  are  rarely  if  ever 
used  as  places  of  interment.  The  kings 
of  Tunis  sleep  under  the  Green  Cupola 
of  the  Turba,  in  the  political  capital  of 
the  Regency,  and  Okhbah  the  victorious 
rests  in  the  Algerian  Sahara. 

The  history  of  Kairwdn  has  been  of 
sufficient  importance  to  influence  appre¬ 
ciably  the  history  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
On  the  untimely  death  of  Okhbah,  the 
Berber  king,  Kassila,  succeeded  in  occu¬ 
pying  it.  T wenty  years  later  he  was  slain 
by  Zohair  ben  Kais  outside  its  walls. 
His  successor,  Hassan  ben  Nouman,  was 
defeated  by  a  Berber  queen,  who  endeav¬ 
ored  to  render  the  country  unattractive  to 
the  Arabs  by  converting  it  into  a  desert. 
This  policy  alienated  her  own  subjects, 
and  in  a.d.  708  Musa  ibn  Noseir  obtain¬ 
ed  an  easy  victory.  Then  came  the 
golden  period  of  its  existence  ;  the  gal¬ 
lant  Tarik  marched  out  of  its  gates  to 
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conquer  Spain.  Having  “  burned  his 
ships  ”  at  Tarifa,  Granada,  Seneca, 
Cordova,  and  Toledo  fell  in  rapid  suc¬ 
cession.  The  aged  Musa  hurried  west¬ 
ward  to  participate  in  his  glory  before 
Seville,  which,  after  a  protracted  resist¬ 
ance,  shared  the  fate  of  its  sister  cities. 
His  son,  Abd  el  Aziz,  laid  the  solid  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  Moorish  empire  in  Spain, 
which  lasted  for  well  nigh  eight  centuries. 
Before  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since 
Tarik  left  Kairwdn,  the  Khaliph  of 
Cordova  had  conquered  Tours.  But 
the  time  of  Moslem  conquest  was  now 
soon  destined  to  be  stayed.  The  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  glories  of  the  Kairw4n,  of 
Tank,  and  Musa,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
ruins  of  (iranada  and  Cordova.  Van¬ 
quished  in  Europe,  the  Moors  of  Anda¬ 
lusia  brought  back  at  last  the  keys  of 
their  Spanish  houses  to  the  cradle  of 
their  faith  in  Africa. 

To  return  to  the  chronicles  of  their 
holy  city.  During  its  earliest  days 
its  site  had  been, as  it  were,  consecrated 
to  Islam  by  the  presence  of  Abdullah 
ben  W.idib  el  Belawi,  or  Abou  el  Awib 
— Saheb  Ennabi,  or  Companion  of  the 
Prophet — who  died  and  was  buried  at 
Kairwin.  For  years  after  its  formation, 
its  Emirs  were  engaged  in  continual  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  1  Berber  tribesmen.  In 
A.D.  756,  the  Emir  Abd  el  Rahman  was 
strong  enough  to  send  an  expedition 
against  Sicily.  In  the  Great  Mosque  of 
Okhbah  he  afterward  declared  himself 
independent  of  the  Khaliph  ;  his  son, 
however,  once  more  acknowledged  his 
suzerainty.  Nine  years  later  the  city  fell 
under  the  cruel  sway  of  the  Werfad- 
joumah.  Once  more  the  Berbers  seized 
Kairwin  ;  but  after  enduring  the  horrors 
of  a  siege,  they  destroyed  a  large  portion 
of  the  city,  and  finally  withdrew  to  the 
Atlas.  The  Khaliph  sent  Yezid  ibn 
Hatem  to  restore  order  ;  and  after  inflict¬ 
ing  a  second  signal  defeat  on  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  he  “  rebuilt  the  Great  Mosque,  es¬ 
tablished  numerous  bazaars,  and  assign¬ 
ed  to  each  trade  a  distinct  quarter — in 
fact  remodelled  and  half  rebuilt  the 
city.  At  length  the  Khaliph  el  Reschid 
appointed  the  Emir  Ibrahim  el  Agh- 
lab  hereditary  Emir  of  Kairwin.  Ibrahim 
then  became  the  founder  of  the  Aghla- 
bite  dynasty.  He  constructed  a  sort  of 
fortified  palace  on  the  west  of  the  old 
town,  called  the  Abassiyeh.  Here  Ibra¬ 
him  proclaimed  himself  Khaliph  of  the 


West,  and  here  he  received  the  ambassa¬ 
dors  of  Charlemagne,  who  asked  for  the 
surrender  of  the  remains  of  St.  Cyprian. 
His  sons,  the  Khaliphs  of  Kairwin, 
waged  war  on  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  one  of 
them,  Muhammcd,  captured  Malta.  In 
877,  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed  founded  most 
of  the  towns  on  the  Tunisian  littoral. 
He  also  built  the  suburban  city  of  Racca- 
dah,  and  successfully  besieged  Tunis 
after  it  had  been  captured  by  some  insur¬ 
gents.  His  grandson,  Ziadet  Allah,  was 
the  last  of  his  race  ;  and  a  line  of  Green 
Khaliphs,  beginning  with  Obeid  Allah, 
reigned  in  Kairwin.  He  “  ravaged  Lom¬ 
bardy,  took  Genoa,  and  ruled  in  Sicily.” 

From  the  eleventh  century  the  history 
of  Kairwin  has  been  one  of  gradual 
decay.  The  pleasant  places  of  the  Ab¬ 
assiyeh  and  Raccadah  have  become 
shapeless  mounds  ;  the  power  of  its  rulers 
has  been  gradually  merged  in  that  of  the 
Beys  of  Tunis  ;  and  the  halo  of  sanctity 
and  exclusiveness  which  surrounds  it  has 
alone  saved  it  from  actual  effacement. 
Its  story  and  traditions  rendered  Kair¬ 
win  a  Moslem  Rome — revered  through¬ 
out  Western  Islam,  but  the  particular 
sanctuary  of  the  tribes  which  encamp 
around  it.  Kairwin  has  had  its  the¬ 
ologians,  historians,  philosophers,  and 
poets  ;  they,  however  have  all  jjassed 
away.  The  famous  Schanoun  died  there 
toward  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  ;  and 
Kairwin  has  its  own  annalist — the  cele¬ 
brated  Sheikh  Ben  Naji. 

For  years  Kairwin  has  lived  on  tradi¬ 
tions  and  hopes.  Thirty  years  ago 
Sheikh  Amir  Ab6dah  fanned  [the  expir¬ 
ing  flame,  and  announced  that  Kairwin 
would  one  day  receive  the  remains  of  the 
founder  of  the  Moslem  faith.  In  spite 
of  its  vicissitudes,  Kairwin  in  its  decline 
always  remained  the  virgin  Moslem  town 
of  Northern  Africa. 

“  De  14,”  writes  M.  Guerin,  ”  I’espicc  de 
suinte  et  myst^rieuse  aureole  dont  la  (oi 
Musulmane  I’entoure  ;  les  caravans  qui  s'y 
rendent  constamment  de  tous  les  points  de  la 
Tunisie  viennent  s'y  retremper  en  quelque 
sorte  dans  I’lslamisnie  ;  sa  grande  mosquee, 
dont  toutes  les  pierres,  suivant  une  tradition 
p>opuIaire,  que  les  lm4nis  ont  soin  de  perpetuer 
dans  les  masses,  seraient  venues  miraculeuse- 
ment  se  poser  d'clies-meme  4  la  place  qu’elles 
occupent,  et  sans  cesse  visilee  avec  un  profond 
respect  par  les  adeptes  du  Coran  ;  les  sanctu- 
aires  de  ses  santons  sont  egalement  le  but  de 
p£lerinages  frequents  ;  tout  cela  entretient  dans 
i'esprit  dcs  masses  un  fanatisme  que  rier.  jus- 
qu'ici  n’a  pu  affaiblir.” 
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Reasons  such  as  these  have  rendered 
the  past,  present,  and  future  of  Kairwdn 
a  matter  of  deep  interest  wherever  the 
faith  of  Islam  exists  ;  and  it  is  hardly 
to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Moslem  press 
of  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  India  has  dwelt 
with  peculiar  earnestness  on  the  entry  of 
a  Christian  army  into  this  one  remaining 
stronghold  of  their  common  creed  in 
Africa. 

As  late  as  1877,  Mr.Rae  was  assailed 
with  threats  and  abuse  on  somewhat 
rashly  endeavoring  to  survey  the  circuit 
of  the  city  walls  ;  and  when,  in  1880,  an 
Italian  lady  first  appeared  in  their  midst, 
the  inhabitants  told  her  in  no  measured 
language  “  to  cover  her  face.”  In 
April  1881,  Lord  and  Lady  Bective  pass¬ 
ed  through  Kairwdn  ;  and  although  they 
only  saw  the  streets  and  exteriors  of 
buildings,  the  remembrance  of  Lady  Bec- 
tive's  graceful  and  kindly  sympathy  still 
survives  in  the  hearts  of  the  Kairwdnis, 
who  about  then  for  the  first  time  began 
to  hear  the  dark  rumors  of  an  approach¬ 
ing  French  invasion  of  their  country. 

The  march  of  22,000  French  soldiers 
on  Kairwin  is  now  a  matter  of  history  ; 
but  the  motives  for  so  much  pomp  of 
war  being  directed  against  a  town,  the 
sole  defence  of  which  was  a  few  rusty 
cannons  and  an  tnciente  of  crumbling 
battlements  dating  from  the  middle 
ages,  constitute  a  mystery,  for  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  which  we  must  probably  await 
the  autobiography  of  either  M.  Saint 
Hilaire  or  General  Farre.  The  story  of 
the  fall  of  Kairwan  is  a  very  simple  one. 
On  the  26th  October,  General  Etienne 
and  the  Susa  column  appeared  before  it. 
A  white  flag  floated  on  the  Mindr, 
which  had  witnessed  so  much  Moslem 
prowess  and  so  many  Moslem  victories. 
The  Tunisian  governor,  Mourabat  (of 
the  Almoravides),  came  out  to  meet  him. 
An  hour  afterward  the  tricolor  floated 
alone  on  the  citadel.  The  next  day 
General  Saussier  and  the  Zaghonan 
column  arrived.  His  soldiers  entered 
the  Tanners’  Gate,  marched  out  of  the 
Bab  el  Tunis,  and  encamped  beyond  it. 
General  Forgemol  and  the  Tebesa  col¬ 
umn  were  only  twelve  hours  behind 
General  Saussier.  His  T urcos  also  cross¬ 
ed  the  city  in  triumph,  and  encamped 
outside  it.  On  the  29th  October,  the 
whole  corps  d'arm/e  encircled  the  ancient 
city.  The  next  day  the  commander-in- 
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chief  decreed  the  entry  of  the  officers  of 
the  French  army  into  its  mosques  and 
zaouias  (sanctuaries).  The  Mufti  and 
Cadi  of  Kairwdn  had  no  alternative  but 
to  obey. 

This  order  had  only  just  been  issued 
when  I  left  Susa  to  explore  the  hitherto 
hidden  treasures  of  Kairwdn,  to  see  sights 
till  now  hidden  from  Christian  eyes,  and 
to  tread  where  Christian  had  never  dared 
to  enter  before.  My  sole  guide  was  the 
works  of  Messrs.  Gu6rin,  Pdlissier,  and 
Rae ;  and  a  strong  recommendation 
from  General  Lambert  to  General  Et¬ 
ienne  led  me  to  hope  that  my  voyage  of 
discovery  would  not  be  altogether  fruit¬ 
less.  On  the  5th  of  November  I  quitted 
the  New  Gate  of  Susa  in  early  morning. 
It  was  as  yet  hardly  light  ;  but  during 
our  passage  across  two  lines  of  low  hills 
covered  with  olive  trees,  the  scenes  of 
the  combats  of  the  past  five  weeks  were 
just  visible.  As  day  dawned  we  emerged 
from  the  olive-groves  on  to  a  wide-spread¬ 
ing,  open  plain.  After  two  hours  we 
began  to  skirt  a  shallow  lake.  This  was 
the  Sebkha  Sidi  el  Hani — the  Lake  of 
Kairwdn.  Shortly  afterward  we  came 
in  sight  of  two  stunted  cupolas  on  a 
mound.  These  were  the  tombs  of  Sidi 
el  Hani  and  his  son.  A  small  French 
camp  surrounded  them.  A  convoy  had 
miscarried,  and  the  soldiers  made  loud 
complaints.  The  wooden  sarcophagi  of 
the  Moslem  saints  (or  perhaps,  as  M. 
Guerin  terms  them,  santons)  had  served 
for  firewood  on  the  previous  day.  In  the 
open  plain  below  the  tomb  and  the  camp 
were  nine  wells,  one  of  which  at  least 
contained  drinkable  water.  We  pressed 
forward  and  passed  a  sandy  ridge.  Kair¬ 
wdn  became  visible  in  the  far  west. 
The  city  seemed  a  mere  streak  of  white  ; 
but  the  Mindr  of  Sidi  Okhbah  stood  out 
in  conspicuous  relief  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  purple  hills.  We  came  nearer 
and  countless  smaller  domes  and  mina¬ 
rets  seemed  to  spring  into  existence. 
Crossing  two  dried-up  water-courses  (the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Oued  Beghla), 
we  approached  the  city  walls  and  then 
the  Tanners’  Gate  (Bab  el  Djelladin). 
The  governor’s  residence  almost  adjoins 
it.  VVithin  an  hour  of  my  arrival,  Sy 
Ame  Ben  Yimes  el  Khaia  offered  rae 
the  hospitality  of  his  house.  Sy  Ame 
was  the  Khaia  or  military  governor  of 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Slass  clan. 
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which  had  joined  in  the  defence  of  the 
country  ;  and  during  my  stay  he  was 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  evidently  uncon* 
genial  task  of  persuading  his  tribesmen 
to  return.  The  Tunisian  governor, 
whom  I  visited,  seemed  to  feel  acutely 
the  humiliation  of  his  position.  His 
normal  occupation  gone,  he  was  allowed 
the  solace  of  a  guard  of  Tunisian  sol* 
diers  in  receipt  of  French  pay.  Sidi 
Muhammed  el  Mourabat  comes  of  an* 
cient  lineage.  His  great  ancestor,  Sidi 
Abid  el  Khirydni,  died  five  centuries 
ago,  and  he  was  of  the  Almoravides. 
The  Mourabats  have  been  guardians  of 
his  shrine  ever  since.  Sidi  Muhammed’s 
father,  Sidi  Othmdn,  received  Sir  Gren* 
ville  Temple  in  1835.  He  told  me, 
mournfully  enough,  that  as  the  French 
had  entered  the  mosques,  he  could  not 
forbid  my  doing  so  ;  but  he  seemed  ex¬ 
ceedingly  depressed.  It  afterward  trans* 
pired  that  the  shrine  of  Sidi  Abid  had  been 
that  morning  taken  possession  of  to  serve 
as  the  quarters  for  the  Commandant  de 
la  Place  and  his  staff.  During  my  six 
days’  stay  in  the  city,  the  French  author* 
ities  gave  me  every  possible  facility  for 
the  prosecution  of  my  inquiries.  Colo* 
nel  Maulin  (the  occupant  of  the  sanctu* 
ary  of  Sidi  Abid)  procured  me  an  aulhen* 
tic  plan  of  KairwAn,  just  completed  by 
the  French  engineering  department  ;  and 
both  he  and  his  aide-de-camp.  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Walewski  (son  of  Count  Walewski, 
French  Ambassador  at  St.  James’  dur¬ 
ing  the  Empire),  accompanied  me  in 
many  of  the  visits  I  paid  to  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  objects  of  interest  in  the  last 
“  intact  Moslem  town  ”  in  Africa. 

The  city  of  Kairwan  has  seven  irreg¬ 
ular  sides,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  high 
brick  wall  intersected  by  towers  and  bas¬ 
tions,  and  pierced  by  five  principal  gates 
and  four  posterns  |(now  closed).  The 
rampart  is  composed  of  very  small  well* 
bak^  bricks,  and  terminates  in  round- 
headed  crenellations,  about  a  foot  wide, 
with  loopholes  below  for  musketry.  It 
varies  in  thickness  from  six  to  nine  feet, 
and  a  terrace  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
top  allows  a  line  of  combatants  to  pass 
along  it.  In  some  places  the  enceinte  is 
ruinous,  in  others  it  is  in  fairly  good 
repair,  and  its  complete  circuit  meas¬ 
ures  3125  French  metres.  Outside  the 
walls  are  several  mounds,  which  consist 
probably  of  the  remains  of  its  ancient 


suburbs.  Three  of  these  are  now  being 
fortified  with  earthworks  and  artillery. 
On  every  side  of  the  town  except  one, 
are  large  cisterns,  in  which  a  walled 
receptacle  allows  the  rain-water  to  pass 
into  covered  vaults  below.  To  the  south 
of  the  town  are  its  chief  suburbs — 
K-ubliyeh  and  Jebliyeh,  the  latter  having 
two  gates  and  portions  of  a  wall  stand¬ 
ing,  The  population  of  the  town  does 
not  exceed  14,000  souls.  Kairw&n  is 
technically  divided  into  five  quarters — 
an  arrangement  based  apparently  on  a 
consideration  of  the  Moslem  confrater¬ 
nities  to  which  their  inhabitants  belong. 
Around  the  Great  Mosque  is  the  Haou- 
mah  or  Arbat  Djama.  Those  who  live 
there  are  generally  followers  of  the  reli¬ 
gious  school  of  Sidi  Abd  el  Kddir  el 
Ghil4ni.  In  the  quarters  known  as 
Chorfa,  El  Mahr,  Jebliyeh,  and  Kub- 
liyeh,  the  inhabitants  nearly  all  belong 
to  Jhe  religious  brotherhood  of  the  Ais- 
saouia,  except  in  the  latter,  where  many 
adherents  of  Sidi  Abdcsselem  are  to  be 
found.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
again  to  the  {K>werful  influence  exercised 
by  these  great  systems  of  semi-political, 
semi-religious  Moslem  freemasonry. 

Inside  the  rampart  runs  a  narrow 
street,  but  this  often  traversed  by  the 
walls  of  enclosures  adjoining  the  houses 
below.  The  main  feature  in  the  public 
and  private  buildings  of  Kairwan  is  the 
wholesale  appropriation  of  Roman  mate¬ 
rials — Roman  and  Byzantine  capitals, 
shafts,  and  friezes  meet  the  eye  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  If  you  draw  water,  the  well 
is  reached  by  a  perforated  Roman  col¬ 
umn  ;  the  very  stones  of  the  corn-mills 
have  a  similar  origin,  and  many  of  the 
slabs  now  bearing  Arabic  inscriptions 
are  probably  reversed  Roman  tablets. 
Most  of  these  stones  are  believed  to 
have  come  from  the  neighboring  ruins 
of  Sabra,  but  the  gorgeous  pillars  of  the 
Great  Mosque  probably  represent  the 
architectural  spoils  of  all  North  Africa. 
The  streets  of  Kairwdn  are  narrow,  ill 
paved,  and  wholly  devoid  of  any  syste¬ 
matic  arrangement.  The  main  thorough¬ 
fare  crosses  the  southern  portion  of  the 
city  from  the  Tanners’  Gate  (Bab  el 
Djelladin)  to  the  Tunis  Gate  (Bab  el 
Tunis),  a  distance  of  less  than  half  a 
mile. 

The  northern  quarter  of  Kairwdn 
is  almost  wholly  taken  up  by  the  Great 
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Mosque,  which  is  only  approached  by 
narrow  lanes.  The  exterior  has  been 
well  described  by  Mr.  Rae,  and  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  particularly  im¬ 
posing.  The  south-east  end  of  the 
Mosque  measures  85  yards.  A  sin¬ 
gle  porch  in  its  centre  is  appropri¬ 
ated  exclusively  for  the  entrance  of  the 
Bash-Mufti.  The  sides  of  the  building  are 
143  yards  in  length,  and  each  possesses 
four  entrance-porches,  the  finest  of  these 
facing  the  ramparts.  Mr.  Rae  thus 
describes  it  :  “It  has  an  outer  horse¬ 
shoe  arch,  and  an  inner  one  which  con¬ 
tains  the  door  opening  direct  into  the 
prayer-chamber.  The  exterior  is  a  finely 
proportioned  piece  of  Saracenic  work  : 
it  has  a  row  of  arched  panels  along  the 
upper  portion  of  its  sides,  and  the  dome 
and  interior  of  its  arches  are  in  plaster 
fretwork.”  Midway,  on  the  same  side, 
is  the  sacred  well  of  Kffayat  (Plenty). 
It  is  fenced  in  by  a  low  wall,  its  aperture 
is  lined  with  different-colored  marbles, 
and  tradition  asserts  that  it  communi¬ 
cates  directly  with  the  spring  of  Zemzem 
at  Mecca.  It  has  hardly  ever  failed  to 
yield  a  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The 
north-west  end  is  somewhat  narrower 
than  that  facing  the  south-east.  It 
measures  only  75  yards  across,  and  the 
MinAr  rises  in  its  centre.  The  four 
porches  on  both  sides  of  the  building’cor- 
respond,  and  they  are  divided  by  enor¬ 
mous  buttresses  of  solid  masonry.  The 
interior  of  the  Mosque  may  be  divided 
into  the  prayer-chamber  (40  yards  in 
length  by  85  in  breadth),  the  vestibule 
adjoining  it,  and  a  great  cloistered  court. 
The  roof  of  the  prayer -chamber  is  loftier 
than  that  of  the  vestibule,  and  that  of 
the  vestibule  higher  than  that  of  the  court. 
The  prayer-chamber  is  divided  into  a 
great  central  nave,  with  eight  aisles  on 
each  side  of  it.  These  are  formed  by 
parallel  rows  of  ten  columns  each,  the 
two  nearest  to  the  eastern  wall  being 
close  together.  The  pillars  of  the  lesser 
aisles  are  of  various-colored  marble,  and 
are  about  fifteen  feet  in  height.  The 
capitals  in  many  cases  evidently  do  not 
belong  to  the  columns  on  which  they 
rest,  but  they  are  generally  of  white 
marble  or  stone.  From  the  capitals 
spring  semi-circular  arches  supporting 
a  flat  ceiling  of  dark-colored  wood. 
In  the  south-west  walls  of  the  prayer- 
chamber,  thirteen  columns  are  im¬ 


bedded  in  the  masonry,  three  close 
together  on  one  side  of  the  porch,  and 
one  on  the  other.  The  latter  evidently 
came  from  some  Byzantine  church,  and 
its  capital  consists  of  a  grotesque  arrange¬ 
ment  of  birds  and  flowers.  The  columns 
of  the  central  nave  are  at  least  twenty- 
two  feet  high.  Their  arches  support  a 
wall  covered  wUh  tracery,  and  a  lofty 
circular  roof.  The  nave  terminates  in 
a  dome  lighted  by  small  painted  glass 
windows.  Two  groups  of  four  columns 
each  mainly  support  the  weight  of  the 
cupola.  The  mihrdb  niche  in  the  east 
stands  between  two  red  porphyry  pillars 
of  great  beauty,  and  is  lined  with  delicate 
mosaic  in  marble  and  lapis  lazuli.  On 
one  side  of  it  is  a  large  square  of  white 
marble  covered  with  emblems  in  mosaic, 
and  surmounted  by  a  slab  of  verde  an¬ 
tique  ;  on  the  other  stands  the  ancient 
mimbar  or  pulpit  of  carved  dark  wood, 
some  ten  feet  high,  and  having  twelve 
steps,  and  a  number  of  small  receptacles 
with  bronze  hinges  below  them.  The 
pillars  of  the  nave  are  arranged  in  groups 
of  two  or  three  together,  and  one  of  these 
clusters  is  worn  away  by  the  faithful 
squeezing  themselves  between  them  to 
prove  their  “  purity  of  soul.”  The 
total  number  of  columns  in  the  prayer- 
chamber  is  296.  The  pavement  con¬ 
sists  of  small  slabs  of  white  marble  hope¬ 
lessly  broken.  The  vestibule  is  ap¬ 
proached  by  seventeen  elaborately  carv¬ 
ed  and  panelled  wooden  doors.  When 
these  are  open,  the  dim  religious  light 
which  generally  pervades  the  seventeen 
aisles  disappears.  The  great  central 
door  is  surmounted  by  a  horse-shoe 
arch,  the  head  of  which  is  filled  up  by 
fine  arabesque  fretwork.  In  the  vesti¬ 
bule  are  34  pillars,  those  in  the  centre 
being  much  higher  than  the  rest.  This 
part  of  the  building  opens  on  to  the 
cloister  beyond — a  vast  quadrangle 
paved  with  white  marble,  and  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  a  covered  arcade, 
only  broken  by  the  Mindr.  This  arcade 
contains  86  columns  on  either  side, 
and  27  at  the  end.  The  total ‘number 
of  the  pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Great 
Mosque  is  therefore  439,  not  far  short  of 
the  500  spoken  of  by  El  Bekiri — a  state¬ 
ment  usually  looked  on  as  fabulous. 
In  this  court  are  several  other  Byzan¬ 
tine  columns.  On  four  of  the  pillars 
Arabic  inscriptions  are  carved.  One 
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belongs  to  the  fourth  century  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  and  its  design  is  extremely  curious. 

Below  the  court  are  enormous  cis¬ 
terns,  and  in  the  centre  an  ancient  sun¬ 
dial.  The  Mindr  is  a  massive  square 
building  of  stone,  consisting  of  three 
stories,  one  smaller  than  the  other,  and 
each  having  a  battlement  of  round-head¬ 
ed  crenellations.  In  the  interior  is  a 
white  marble  staircase,  composed  of  frag¬ 
ments  of  Roman  pavement  and  ornamen¬ 
tation.  It  has  129  steps,  and  is  about 
100  feet  high.  The  view  from  the  sum¬ 
mit  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  were  the  cupolas,  ter¬ 
races,  tortuous  streets,  and  battlements 
of  Kairwdn.  Farther  on,  its  suburbs, 
with  its  border  of  koubas  and  tombs.  To 
the  west,  the  great  camps  of  Generals 
Logcrot  and  Forgemol,  with  their  al¬ 
most  countless  tents  and  vast  convoys. 
Far  away  to  the  north,  the  mountains 
over  which  the  French  troops  had  march¬ 
ed  on  Kairwdn  :  to  the  south,  the  hills 
over  which  the  columns  must  now  pass 
on  their  expedition  toward  Gabes  and 
Gassa.  Descending  from  the  tower,  I 
observed  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  the 
side  of  the  entrance.  One  was  reversed, 
but  apparently  reads  thus  : 

HIC  MAXIME  IMPERA 
TORIS  CAESARIS  N,S, 

DIVI  TRAJANIA. 

DHEP  :  CAE  :  AEDEM. 
FECERUNT. 

A  second  was  more  easily  decipherable  : 

ANTONINI  FILI 
AURETXIA  ANTONINI 
DIVI  NERVAE  AD 
NEPOTIS 

TET  DEDICAVERUNT. 

A  few  months  ago,  in  executing  some 
repairs  outside  the  Mosque,  a  tablet  was 
discovered  and  sent  to  Tunis.  It  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Reade,  her  Brit¬ 
annic  Majesty’s  Agent  and  Consul-Gen¬ 
eral,  and  bears  the  following  inscription  : 

DEO  PLUTONI  SACR  :  PRO  SALU 
TE  DDDD.  NNNN.  DEOCLETIA 
NI  ET  MAXIMIANI  ET  COSTANTI  ET 
MAXIMIANI  NOB-LISIMI  CAESSSS  CO 
TEMPULUM  PLUT-NIS  LABSUM  ET 
DEDICATUM  PER  INSTANTIA  FELICI 
CAELI  FORTUNATI  ET .  .  .ONI .  .  .  ARSVN 
...IS.-.FD-  JUB-L-  ET  FORTVNATVS 
ALIQU.  . . 

TIS  A  CARIUS-  ET...IN  PO  ET  MAIEST 
C  URA. 


During  the  days  I  spent  at  Kairwdn,  I 
visited  nearly  every  public  building  in 
the  place,  as  well  as  those  extras  muros; 
but  only  about  six  of  these  edifices  merit 
particular  description.  Many  of  the  less¬ 
er  tombs  and  zaouias  are  absolutely  in 
ruins.  There  are  63  mosques  and  over 
100  sanctuaries  in  and  around  the  city, 
including  the  three  zaouias  or  college- 
monasteries  of  the  KAdria,  Tijdnia,  and 
Alssaouia  sects.  Close  to  the-  Great 
Mosque  is  the  headquarters  of  the  bro¬ 
therhood  of  Sidi  Abd  el  Kadir  el 
GhilAni.  It  consists  of  a  lofty  cu¬ 
pola,  and  the  usual  entrance-hall  and 
cloister  of  marble  columns  and  arches 
leading  to  a  number  of  conventual 
cells.  The  great  door  is  covered  with 
copper.  The  principal  apartment  is 
lighted  by  stained-glass  windows.  The 
chief  inhabitants  of  Kairwan  all  belong 
to  this  association,  which,  having  its 
headquarters  at  Baghdad,  exercises  con¬ 
siderable  influence  throughout  Islam. 
The  KAdria  have  always  opposed  French 
aggression  :  the  Emir  Abd  el  Kddir 
himself  was  one  of  their  most  zealous 
sectaries  ;  and  it  was  in  this  zaouia  that, 
after  long  and  serious  discussions,  the 
hopelessness  of  a  defence  was  fully  re¬ 
alized,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  warlike  tribes 
of  the  south,  still  true  to  the  traditions  of 
their  faith,  were  entreated  to  depart  to 
save  the  sacred  monuments  of  Kairwdn 
from  inevitable  destruction. 

Leaving  the  Zaouia  KAdria,  a  short 
walk  brought  us  to  a  remarkable  build¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  town — the  DjA- 
ma  Bon  I'hetha  BibAn  (the  Mosque  of 
the  Three  Doors).  The  exterior  of  this 
edifice  is  thus  accurately  described  by 
Mr.  Rae  : 

"It  has  a  plain  facade,  with  a  triple  gateway, 
the  arches  of  which  are  supported  by  marble 
columns.  ...  Its  chief  feature  is  the  rare  old 
carved  stonework,  which  gives  it  the  air  of  the 
front  of  a  fine  old  Crusaders*  church.  It  runs 
above  and  about  the  arches,  extending  across 
the  front  in  broad  bands  of  successive  text  and 
crnament,  in  solid,  deep,  beautiful  chiselling  : 
first  a  line  of  running  foliage  two  feet  in  depth; 
then  a  band  of  Kuhc  or  early  Arabic  characters 
free  and  bold  ;  then  a  row  of  alternate  panels 
of  carvings,  each  containing  a  single  rose  or  a 
leaf  pattern  ;  then  text  and  carvings  alternate¬ 
ly  ;  and  finally,  the  mouldings  and  corbels  of 
the  cornice.”  t 

The  interior  consists  of  one  poor  room, 
some  thirty  feet  broad  by  twenty 
deep.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  sixteen 
columns,  most  of  them  having  richly 
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sculptured  Corinthian  capitals.  The 
Creed  of  Islam,  in  raised  bricks,  runs 
around  the  stunted  Mindr  ;  and  this  fea¬ 
ture  is  very  general  in  nearly  all  the 
mosques  of  Kairwdn.  Almost  opposite 
the  I)jama  Bon  Thetha  Bon  Bibdn  is  a 
college  hardly  less  important  than  that  of 
the  Kddria — the  zaouia  of  Sidi  Hus¬ 
sein  el  Alani,  the  headquarters  at  Kair- 
wdn  of  the  followers  of  Sidi  Ahmid  el 
Tidjani.  The  principal  seat  of  this  pow¬ 
erful  confraternity  is  at  Temdssin,  in 
the  Sahara  of  Constantine  ;  the  Bey  of 
Tunis  is  one  of  its  affiliated  members  ; 
and  its  teachings  seem  calculated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Duveyrier,  to  allow  of 
an  understanding,  or  at  least  a  modus 
vivendi,  between  Christian  rulers  and 
Moslem  subjects.  At  the  gate  we  were 
received  by  the  guardian  of  the  zaouia — 
Sy  Amor  el  Alani — who  explained  that 
he  had  studied  in  the  college  of  Tidjdni  in 
Temdssin,  and  had  subsequently  become 
the  representative  of  the  association  at 
Kairwdn,  He  said  that  he  considered, 
on  this  account,  his  college  entitled  to 
very  especial  protection  on  the  part  of 
the  French.  The  tomb  of  Sidi  Hussein 
is  approached  through  a  cloister  :  the 
apartment  containing  the  catafalque 
which  covers  his  remains  is  surmounted 
by  a  lofty  melon-shaped  cupola.  In  the 
four  walls  there  are  twelve  stained-glass 
windows,  and  there  are  sixteen  others  in 
a  circular  band  of  arabesque  fretwork, 
from  which  the  dome  springs.  The  floor 
is  paved  with  marble.  .Just  beyond  this 
building  is  the  college  of  Sidi  Abdullah 
Ben  Khiit  Hami.  In  the  court,  shaded 
by  a  wide-spreading  fig-tree,  are  three 
fine  Byzantine,  columns.  The  cupola 
over  Sidi  Abdullah’s  tomb  and  that  of 
one  of  his  relatives  has  an  inner  lining  of 
perforated  carving  in  cement,  which  is 
singularly  effective.  Leaving  this  build¬ 
ing,  we  regained  the  main  thoroughfare 
just  opposite  the  Tanners’  Gate  and 
Tunisian  governor’s  house. 

In  a  lane  to  the  right  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  Moorish  architecture  within 
the  walls  of  the  city — the  sanctuary  of 
the  Almoravides,  and  the  burying-place 
of  the  Mourabat  family  from  the  time  of 
Sidi  Abid  el  Ghrydni  in  a.h.  805.  The 
entrance-door  is  very  striking.  broad 
horse-shoe  arch,  nearly  forty  feet  high, 
rests  on  two  marble  pillars,  each  bearing 
a  Kufic  inscription  ;  the  interior  of  the 


arch  is  filled  up  by  a  doorway  of  pure 
white  marble,  and  a  window  with  a 
bronze  grating.  Between  the  two  runs 
a  broad  band  of  different-colored  mar¬ 
bles  ;  and  the  whole  is  framed,  as  it 
were,  in  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  black 
and  white  marble  slabs.  A  vestibule 
leads  to  a  finely  proportioned  court  hav¬ 
ing  two  arcades  one  above  the  other  ; 
the  centre  is  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble  in  geometrical  patterns.  A 
white  marble  basin  in  the  centre  catches 
the  rain-water,  and  attracts  the  birds. 
The  columns  are  of  marble,  the  arches 
above  of  stone.  At  either  angle  is  a 
chamber  ;  three  of  these  contain  tombs  ; 
that  of  Sidi  el  Abid  is  enclosed  by  bronze 
grating,  and  the  catafalque  above  it  is 
covered  by  a  pall  of  embroidered  silk 
and  velvet.  Opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
small  mosque  (the  family  chapel  of  the 
Mourabats)  having  a  door  on  either  side 
of  a  niche,  lined  with  arabesque  tracery, 
flanked  by  porphyry  pillars,  and  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  Moslem  Confession  of 
Faith  boldly  carved  in  relief  in  Kufic 
characters  on  a  slab  of  the  purest  white 
marble.  The  interior  of  the  mosque 
presents  the  usual  features — a  flat  roof 
supported  by  sixteen  Roman  columns  and 
arches,  and  a  mihrdb  adorned  with  carv¬ 
ing  in  hard  stucco.  A  passage  to  the  left 
of  the  doorway  leads  to  a  second  arched 
cloister  surrounded  by  conventual  cells  : 
many  of  its  columns  are  fine  specimens 
of  Byzantine  art.  Beyond  this  is  a  small 
open  burying-ground.  The  upper  storv 
of  the  principal  court  also  contains  thir¬ 
teen  small  rooms.  On  the  day  of  my 
arrival  this  beautiful  building  was  occu¬ 
pied  by  Colonel  Moulin  and  his  staff. 
About  thirty  of  the  smaller  zaouias  and 
mosques  are  now  tenanted  by  French 
soldiers  composing  the  garrison,  as  well 
as  all  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Slass 
chieftains,  who  have  gone  to  harass  the 
French  march  toward  the  desert  in  the 
far  south. 

Returning  to  the  Dar  el  VVazir,  we 
passed  along  the  great  street.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  covered  grain- 
market,  the  roof  of  which  rests  on  mas¬ 
sive  columns  with  large  capitals.  A  little 
farther  on  there  is  a  cluster  of  three 
mosques,  built  over  shops  and  the  ba¬ 
zaar.  The  Djama  el  Melik,  on  the  left, 
has  a  lofty  minaret,  with  the  usual  band 
of  Kufic  inscription  in  brickwork  on  its 
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exterior.  The  Mosque  of  the  Bey,  on  26th  October,  the  French  flag  has  floated 
the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  has  a  sim-  alone  from  its  roof, 
ilar  tower,  and  in  its  interior  are  galle-  Emerging  from  the  New  Gate  (either 
rfes,  after  the  manner  of  English  churches  built  or  repaired  in  a.h.  1280),  we  en- 
at  the  commencement  of  this  century,  tered  the  suburb  of  the  Jebliyeh.  Op* 
The  Dj^ma  el  Barota,  almost  adjoining  posite  the  Bab  Jedid  is  a  small  mosque — 
it,  has  a  spacious  dome  of  green  tiles,  the  Djdma  Zeitoun,  evidently  so  called 
When  we  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a  venerable  olive-tree  growing  in 
an  entrance  to  it,  we  found  it  had  been  its  courtyard.  This  building  is  very 
converted  into  a  mill,  and  a  camel  was  ancient,  and  a  band  of  ornamentation 
turning  the  stones  by  making  frequent  surrounding  the  Minir  has  beeen  cor- 
circuits  round  the  centre  of  the  cupola,  rectly  copied  by  Mr.  Rae.  The  question 
A  relay  of  camels  was  comfortably  stabled  as  to  the  nature  of  this  decoration  has 
in  another  apartment.  On  either  side  of  yet  to  be  solved.  The  columns  in  the 
the  street  is  a  row  of  small  shops.  The  interior  evidently  belong  to  the  earliest 
makers  of  yellow-leather  shoes  work  be-  period  of  Roman  buildings  in  Africa, 
low  the  Mosque  of  the  Bey  ;  the  cop-  A  narrow  lane  leads  through  the  Fau- 
persmiths  ply  a  busy  and  noisy  trade  bourg  Jebliyeh  to  the  conspicuous 
between  the  Djima  el  Melik  and  the  mosque  of  Sidi  Amir  Abidah,  quite  a 
Bab  el  Tunis;  but  the  carpet-makers  are  modern,  and  certainly  the  most  eccen- 
never  seen.  They  are  the  ladies  of  the  trie,  building  in  KairwAn.  Its  founder, 
old  and  historical  families  of  the  “  in-  a  celebrated  dervish  named  Amir  Bed 
tact  Moslem  city.”  Passing  the  taouia  Sid  ben  Muftea,  was  at  the  zenith  of  his 
of  Sidi  Abd  el  Selam,  we  soon  reached  power  at  the  time  of  the  Russian  war  in 
the  Bab  el  Tunis,  opposite  which  is  an-  1854,  and  he  possessed  a  complete  ascen- 
other  small  mosque,  possessing  no  fea-  dancy  over  the  mind  of  the  reigning  Bey 
ture  of  interest.  of  Tunis,  Sidi  Ahmed.  The  Bey  had 

The  five  gates  of  Kairwin  are  called  already  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  erection 
respectively  the  Bab  el  Tunis  (Tunis  of  six  lofty,  melon-shaped,  fluted  cupo- 
Gate),  the  Bab  el  Khaukh  (Gate  of  las,  opening  one  into  the  other,  when 
Peaches — not  Greengages,  as  Mr.  Rae  the  construction  of  a  seventh  was  abso- 
imagines),  the  Bab  el  I)jelladln  (Tanners'  lutely  stopped  by  the  death  of  the  saint 
Gate),  the  Bab  el  Kishlah  (Citadel  Gate),  and  his  patron.  The  dwelling-house  of 
and  the  Bab  Jedid  (New  Gate).  The  Amir  Ab^dah,  adjoining  the  mosque, 
first  three  of  these  gates  are  almost  pre-  was  built  just  twenty-nine  years  ago. 
cisely  similar  in  form,  possessing  an  outer  Beyond  this,  in  a  ford,  lie  four  enor- 
and  an  inner  doorway,  with  an  interven-  mous  anchors,  measuring  some  sixteen 
ing  court.  The  Bab  el  Tunis  is  the  most  feet  by  nine.  Whether  they  originally 
remarkable.  The  outer  gate  consists  of  belonged  to  a  European  ship-of-war  or 
two  horse-shoe  arches,  resting  on  Roman  a  galley  of  Malta,  nobody  knows.  The 
columns.  Within  them  is  a  doorway  of  people  of  Kairw^n  believe,  on  the  word 
white  marble,  the  jambs  consisting  of  of  Sheikh  Amir  Abddah,  that  they  once 
slabs  covered  with  exquisite  inscriptions  attached  the  ark  of  Noah  to  Mount 
in  relief,  belonging  either  to  the  seventh  Ararat.  Amir  heard  these  anchors  were 
or  eighth  century  of  the  Hegira,  and  a  at  Porto  Farina,  near  Tunis,  and  he  or- 
tablet  above  recording  the  repair  of  the  dered  Ahmed  Bey  to  send  them  to  him 
gate  A.H.  1181.  The  Bab  el  Djelladln  forthwith.  His  request  was  complied 
was  rebuilt  in  the  same  year,  and  the  with,  and  their  transport  across  the  sandy 
Gate  of  Peaches  in  A.H.  1 180.  The  most  plain  between  Susa  and  Kairwdn  occu- 
modem  building  in  Kairwan  is  the  Kish-  pied  some  500  Arabs  during  five  months, 
lah,  or  Kasbah,  only  completed  in  a.h.  During  the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  Amir 
1283.  It  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  rest  Abddah  constructed  two  cannons  with 
of  the  town,  and  is  nothing  more  than  a  his  own  hands.  He  wrote  to  the  Bey 
large  square  enclosure,  having  crenellated  that  the  Prophet  had  appeared  to  him 
walls  somewhat  higher  than  the  ramparts,  and  announced  that  on  their  arrival  be- 
and  a  series  of  vaulted  rooms  on  each  fore  the  beleaguered  town  the  latter 
side  to  serve  as  barracks.  Since  the  would  at  once  surrender.  They  were 
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expeditiously  forwarded  to  Tunis,  and, 
at  the  Bey’s  pressing  request,  the  Sultan 
sent  a  ship  to  convey  them  to  Constanti¬ 
nople,  and  thence  to  the  Turkish  camp 
before  Sebastopol.  By  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
being  landed  the  town  capitulated.  The 
fame  of  the  last  of  the  saints  of  Kairwdn 
spread  far  and  wide,  and  the  building  of 
the  seven  cupolas  went  on  for  a  time  rapid¬ 
ly  enough.  The  Amfr  even  asserted  that 
his  moscjue  was  so  holy  that  the  faithful 
could  only  enter  certain  portions  of  it. 
Most  of  the  domes  have  one  or  more 
broad  bands  of  Arabic  inscription,  in 
raised  brick,  running  round  the  interior. 
In  the  entrance*hall  are  several  tables  of 
wood,  likewise  covered  with  intermina¬ 
ble  Arabic  inscriptions.  The  guardian 
of  the  sanctuary,  Haj  Mabruk  bin  Saleh 
Kirw4ni  (who  is  the  husband  of  the  great 
sheikh’s  only  daughter),  said  they  con¬ 
tained  prophecies  of  the  French  occupa¬ 
tion  of  the  city.  On  inspection,  how¬ 
ever,  they  turned  out  to  be  an  enumera¬ 
tion  of  French  measures.  The  tomb  of 
Amir  Abidah  is  barely  a  yard  long.  At 
his  head  are  three  Russian  cannon-balls, 
at  his  feet  three  large  iron  shells. 
Above  the  grave  is  a  great  carved  and 
painted  wooden  case,  supporting  one  of 
the  famous  inscribed  tablets,  at  least 
twelve  feet  high,  and  a  pipe  of  enormous 
dimensions,  covered  with  writing,  and 
having  a  bowl  capable  of  containing 
many  pounds  of  tobacco.  Several  stools 
around  the  tomb  are  curiously  carved, 
and  on  racks  against  the  walls  are  sixty 
enormous  iron  swords  (weighing  seventy 
or  eighty  pounds  each),  covered  with 
mystical  inscriptions.  All  these  weap¬ 
ons  were  manufactured  by  order  of 
Ahmed  Bey  at  Sheikh  Amir  Abadah’s 
request  ;  and  he  assured  that  prince  (the 
prophecy  now  discovered  by  his  son-in- 
law  notwithstanding),  that  as  long  as 
these  swords  remained  in  holy  Kairwdn, 
no  Christian  enemy  could  invade  the 
Mecca  of  Tunis  and  Africa.  From  the 
Amir  Abddah  mosque  a  walk  of  half  a 
mile  brought  us  to  the  grandest  and  most 
important  building  in  Kairwdn  —  the 
tomb,  zaouia,  and  mosque  of  Abdullah 
ben  Wadib  el  Belawi,  Saheb  Ennabi — 
“  the  shrine  of  my  Lord,  the  Companion 
of  the  Prophet.”  The  entrance  to  the 
interior  of  the  sanctuary  is  through  a 
doorway  in  the  base  of  a  mindr,  which 


is  built  in  the  angle  of  a  spacious  court. 
The  exterior  of  the  mindr  is  almost  en¬ 
tirely  coated  with  blue  and  green  tiles,  and 
on  either  side  of  its  upper  portion  there  "is 
a  double  round-headed  window  divided 
by  a  marble  pilaster  in  the  centre.  Its 
roof  is  formed  of  bright  green  tiles,  ter¬ 
minating  in  a  gilded  crescent.  The  lower 
story  of  the  tower  forms  the  lobby  or 
vestibule  of  the  main  building.  Its  in¬ 
terior  is  lined  with  the  brilliant  Tunisian 
faience  of  the  seventeenth  century,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  panels  of  arabesque  fret¬ 
work.  A  second  door  opens  from  this 
apartment  into  an  oblong  cloister.  The 
arcade  running  round  it  rests  on  white 
marble  pillars  and  arches,  and  it  covers 
a  low  marble  seat  on  either  side.  The 
walls  are  decorated  in  the  same  fashion 
as  the  lobby.  At  the  upper  end  are  two 
windows  and  a  door  of  pure  white  mar¬ 
ble,  highly  decorated,  and  of  Italian 
origin.  This  leads  into  a  second  vesti¬ 
bule  crowned  with  a  fluted  cupola,  each 
division  of  which  is  adorned  with  lace¬ 
like  fretwork.  The  sides  are  covered 
with  faience  and  panels  of  finely  chisel¬ 
led  carving  in  cement.  A  door  at  one 
side  communicates  with  a  mosque  and 
two  other  cloisters  surrounded  by  con¬ 
ventual  cells.  In  each  of  the  four  w’alls 
of  the  apartment  is  a  small  window  filled 
with  old  stained  glass  ;  and  the  circular 
band  of  arabesque  design  from  which 
the  melon-shaped  dome  springs  is  pierc¬ 
ed  with  eight  other  apertures  filled  with 
colored  glass,  which  is  nearly  concealed 
by  delicate  tracery,  throwing  a  thousand 
variegated  reflections  on  the  marble 
pavement  beneath.  Beyond  this  beauti¬ 
ful  room  is  a  broad  court  surrounded  by 
an  arcade  of  white  marble  pillars,  and 
arches  supporting  a  wooden  roof  beauti¬ 
fully  painted  in  squares.  In  a  corner  of 
the  court  is  a  cell  containing  a  tomb. 
Here  lies  Abdullah  ben  Sharif  el  Hin- 
dowi,  an  Indian  pilgrim,  who  sought 
an  asylum  and  found  a  grave  in  Kairwan 
a  century  ago.  At  the  farther  end  of  the 
cloister  is  a  doorway  and  two  windows 
from  Rome  or  Florence.  Their  cornices 
are  profusely  adorned  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  and  the  jambs  of  the  door  are 
picked  out  in  red  prophyry.  A  massive 
grating  of  bronze  fills  each  window. 
The  door  itself  is  of  carved  dark  wood. 
It  led  to  the  tomb  of  "  my  Lord  the 
Companion,”  a  more  sacred  spot,  ifpos- 
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sible,  even  than  the  mihrdb  of  Okhbah 
himself ;  for  here  for  nearly  twelve 
hundred  years  has  slumbered  a  personal 
friend  of  the  founder  of  the  faith  of  Is¬ 
lam,  who  lived,  died,  and  was  buried, 
wearing  always  as  a  symbol  of  devotion 
a  portion  of  the  Prophet’s  beard  on  his 
breast.  I  was  the  first  European  who 
ever  entered  this  Moslem  sanctum  sanc¬ 
torum.  The  chamber  is  about  twenty- 
one  feet  square,  and  lofty.  Its  walls 
are  covered  with  a  geometrical  pattern 
worked  out  in  black  and  white  marble. 
Four  lengthy  inscriptions  are  imbedded 
in  them,  and  the  room  is  dimly  lighted 
by  four  small  window's  of  rose-colored 
and  blue  glass.  From  the  cupola  of 
fretwork  hangs  a  grand  old  chandelier 
of  twisted  Venetian  glass.  Below  this  is 
the  tomb  itself,  surrounded  by  a  high 
grating  of  bronze,  shut  in  by  four  marble 
columns  about  seven  feet  high.  From  a 
rod,  on  a  line  with  the  grating,  hung 
festoons  of  ostrich-eggs  and  golden  balls. 
The  catafalque  above  the  grave  is  cover¬ 
ed  by  two  elaborately  embroidered  palls  : 
the  first  of  black  and  white  velvet, 
adorned  with  .Arabic  inscriptions  in  sil¬ 
ver,  was  the  gift  of  the  late  Ahmed  Bey; 
the  second,  of  pink  and  blue  brocade, 
was  a  votive  offering  from  Muhammed 
Essadek.  Over  these  hung  thirteen 
banners,  rich  in  gold,  silver,*  and  needle¬ 
work — the  tribute  of  the  successors  of 
Hassan  Ben  Ali  to  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Sidi  Bon  Awib.  Our  visit  was  certainly 
unexpected,  for  at  least  a  dozen  fine 
Arabic  mss.  rested  on  as  many  lecterns 
of  mother-of-pearl  and  tortoise-shell  in 
front  of  the  screen.  The  guardian  of 
the  zaouia  could  hardly  realize  the  fact 
of  Christians  desecrating  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  such  holy  ground.  Running  his 
amber  chaplet  through  his  hands  with 
feverish  haste,  he  suddenly  threw  him¬ 
self  upon  his  face,  and  probably  prayed 
to  be  forgiven.  Some  Algerian  soldiers 
who  had  followed  us  prostrated  them¬ 
selves  before  the  tomb,  and  eagerly  kissed 
the  edge  of  the  palls  through  the  metal 
lattice-work.  Looking  at  the  bright 
white  marble  pillars  of  the  cloister,  my 
eye  fell  on  one  remarkable  capital  :  at 
either  comer  a  bird  supported  a  Greek 
cross  in  the  centre.  The  spoils  of  some 
fair  Byzantine  church  had  evidently  been 
brought  to  honor  the  resting-place  of 
the  “  Friend  of  the  Prophet.” 


Leaving  this  beautiful  building  with 
regret,  a  short  walk  brought  us  to  the 
necropolis  of  the  Holy  City — two  square 
miles  of  countless  graves.  Scattered 
about  in  all  directions  were  memorials 
of  every  ^ape  and  form  :  pillars  of  mar¬ 
ble  covered  with  elaborate  tracery,  and 
crowned  with  a  wide-spreading  turban  ; 
white  and  gray  slabs  bearing  long  and 
ornate  inscriptions  in  Kufic  ;  and  mon¬ 
uments  of  every  century  since  Kairwin 
was  founded — lay  piled  one  upon  another 
in  the  confusion  of  decay.  I'rom  these 
unequalled  memorials  of  the  past  the 
history  of  Arab  dominion  in  North  Afri¬ 
ca  will  probably  be  rewritten. 

Skirting  the  city  walls  and  traversing 
the  suburb  of  the  Kubliyeh,  passing  en 
route  a  mosque  with  a  mindr  almost  as 
much  out  of  the  perpendicular  as  the 
Tower  of  Pisa,  we  come  to  a  great 
near  the  Bab  el  Djelladin.  Almost  one- 
half  of  the  inhabitants  of  Kairwan  are 
members  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Ais- 
saouia.  The  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon  ATssa  is 
their  sanctuary,  and  scene  of  their  mys¬ 
tic  rites.  Passing  into  a  courtyard,  we 
were  welcomed  by  the  local  chief  of  the 
sect,  Sy  Hamuda  Ben  .\issa,  who  led  the 
way  to  the  main  building.  The  college 
of  Sidi  Bon  Alssa  consists  of  a  cupola 
some  thirty  feet  high,  flanked  by  two 
aisles  containing  six  arches  each,  all  of 
which  rest  on  an  irregular  arrangement 
of  fine  old  Roman  shafts  and  capitals  : 
both  the  dome  and  the  arcade  on  either 
side  of  it  were  festooned  with  ostrich- 
eggs,  gilt  balls,  and  small  lamps  ;  and  on 
the  walls  were  suspended  the  tambour¬ 
ines,  earthenware  drums,  swords,  metal 
prongs,  and  banners,  which  constitute 
the  stock-in-trade  of  the  establishment. 
Nobody  acquainted  with  the  rites  and 
practices  of  the  Aissaouia  could  even 
believe  that  the  slender,  olive-complex- 
ioned,  gentle-mannered,  and  courteous 
Sy  Hamuda  was  the  head  and  moving 
spirit  of  such  a  brotherhood  as  this. 
The  Aissaouia  form  one  of  those  semi¬ 
religious  orders  which,  as  I  have  stated 
before,  render  modern  Islamism,  as  far 
as  the  North  African  littoral  is  concern¬ 
ed,  a  sort  of  freemasonry.  The  follow¬ 
ers  of  other  associations  are  to  be  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  Moslem  world  ;  but 
the  Aissaouia  belong  exclusively  to  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  Their  founder  was  Muhammed 
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Ben  Ai'ssa  of  Mequinez,  in  Marocco. 
Next  to  their  headquarters  at  Mequinez 
itself,  Kairwdn  is  the  most  important 
seat  of  their  power.  As  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  ATssaouia  have  no  de¬ 
cided  political  sympathies.  Visitors  in 
Algeria  are  often  admitted  to  their  rites, 
and  they  have  in  some  places  become 
almost  as  much  a  matter  of  show  as 
dancing-girls  and  Arab  concerts.  Not 
so  at  KairwAn.  Here  till  the  7th  of  No¬ 
vember  no  Christian  foot  had  ever  pass¬ 
ed  the  threshold  of  the  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon 
Aissa.  Here  its  ceremonies  and  observ¬ 
ances  are  carried  out  on  a  very  imposing 
scale,  and  from  Kairwdn  the  minor  con¬ 
gregations  of  southern  and  noithem 
Tunis  receive  their  instructions  and  com¬ 
mands.  The  guiding  principle  of  the 
Alssaouia  seems  to  be  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  measure  of  self-inflicted  bodily  tor¬ 
ture,  coupled  with  the  greatest  conceiv¬ 
able  amount  of  religious  frenzy.  Prac¬ 
tical  Alssaouia  only  exist  in  North  Af¬ 
rica  ;  theoretical  Alssaouia  are  to  be 
found  in  all  countries.  During  my  visit 
I  asked  Sy  Hamuda  if  he  had  any  ob¬ 
jection  to  Europeans  witnessing  one  of 
his  meetings.  He  replied  that  he  would 
welcome  them  with  pleasure,  and  even 
organize  a  special  assembly  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  In  accordance  with  his  invita¬ 
tion,  we  repaired  on  the  following  even¬ 
ing  once  more  to  the  sanctuary  of  Sidi 
Bon  Aissa.  The  hall  had  been  evident¬ 
ly  decked  and  garnished ;  the  lamps 
burned  brightly  in  the  cupola  amidst  the 
golden  balls  and  ostrich-eggs  ;  the  sheikh 
was  clothed  in  a  rich  silk  robe  of  oflice 
and  an  awe-inspiring  green  turban,  and 
a  row  of  rush-seated  cane-chairs  was 
w'aiting  to  receive  the  expected  visitors. 
In  ten  minutes  six  or  seven  hundred 
Arabs  filled  every  inch  of  available 
space.  The  Sheikh  Hamuda  took  his 
seat  in  the  centre  surrounded  by  the 
musicians,  and  an  old  blind  Alssaouia, 
guided  by  a  little  girl,  came  in  gently 
from  a  side  door  and  sat  down  beside 
him.  The  Alssaouia  themselves  occu¬ 
pied  the  whole  space  covered  by  the  cu¬ 
pola.  The  aisles  contained  the  Moslem 
spectators  of  the  first  religious  rite  ever 
witnessed  by  Christian  eyes  in  the  holy 
city  of  KairwAn.  Among  the  Alssaouia 
I  noticed  gray-bearded  and  decrepid  old 
men,  many  sedate-looking  shopkeepers  I 
had  previously  seen  in  the  bazaars,  half 


a  score  of  the  Bey’s  soldiers,  and  a  doz¬ 
en  children  under  twelve  years  of  age. 
The  sheikh  struck  a  note  on  the  drum  ; 
the  musicians  began  to  play  a  peculiar 
and  monotonous  tune,  gradually  increas¬ 
ing  in  intensity.  After  a  pause  several 
of  the  Alssaouia  rose,  and  swaying  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  shoulder  to  shoul¬ 
der,  shrieked  a  chorus  to  the  sound  of 
the  drums.  The  music  quickened,  and 
so  did  the  chorus.  Then  one  of  the 
most  wild-looking  of  the  singers  began 
to  throw  off  his  clothes,  and  passed 
down  the  line  to  urge  the  others  to 
shout  with  renewed  energy.  Then  one 
of  the  Tunisian  soldiers  (he  wore  the 
Bey’s  brass  badge  on  his  red  cap)  seized 
a  sword  and  began  to  lacerate  his  stom¬ 
ach.  The  blood  flowed  freely,  and  he 
imitated  all  the  time  the  cries  and  move¬ 
ments  of  the  camel.  We  soon  had  a 
wolf,  a  bear,  a  hyena,  a  jackal,  a  leo¬ 
pard,  and  a  lion.  One  man  knelt  down 
before  the  sheikh,  and  holding  two  long 
prongs  to  his  sides,  insisted  on  their  be¬ 
ing  driven  into  his  flesh  with  blows  of  a 
mallet  :  this  was  done.  A  mere  lad  did 
the  same  thing.  A  burly  Arab  passed 
an  iron  skewer  through  the  upper  part  of 
his  nose  and  transfixed  the  skin  of  his 
face  below  the  eyes.  He  rushed  appar¬ 
ently  toward  us.  Two  or  three  power¬ 
ful  men  knocked  him  down,  and  held 
him  till  the  sheikh  laid  his  hands  on  him 
and  whispered  some  mysterious  formula 
in  his  ear.  Another  man  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  swallowed  more  than  twenty 
large  iron  nails,  there  being  no  mistake 
whatever  as  to  his  really  doing  so.  A 
large  bottle  was  broken  up  and  eagerly 
devoured.  The  frenzy  then  became 
general.  While  one  Alssaouia  plunged  a 
knife  through  his  cheek,  another  trans¬ 
fixed  his  shoulder-blades  with  a  piong, 
and  a  third  pierced  his  hand.  A  brazier 
of  cinders  was  speedily  emptied.  Twenty 
different  tortures  were  now  going  on  in 
twenty  different  parts  of  the  hall.  Three 
large  bushes  of  the  thorny  Indian  fig  or 
prickly-pear  were  eaten  up  in  almost 
as  many  minutes  ;  and  at  last,  before 
we  had  time  to  prevent  it,  a  living  sheep 
was  thrown  into  the  midst  of  the  mad¬ 
dened  Alssaouia  :  it  was  in  a  trice  torn 
into  shreds  by  eager  hands,  and  still 
more  eager  mouths,  and  its  still  quiver¬ 
ing  and  bleeding  flesh  gnawed  to  the 
bones  with  apparent  relish.  We  left  the 
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college  of  Sidi  Aissa  as  quickly  as  we 
could,  and  the  orgies  waxed  more  furi¬ 
ous  and  more  horrible  in  our  absence. 
I  believe  that  the  disciples  of  Sidi  Aissa 
at  Kairwdn  number  nearly  one  thousand, 
but  only  about  fifty  are  fully  initiated 
into  the  i>erformance  of  the  rites — and 
these  all  assume  the  distinctive  cries  and 
habits  of  some  animal.  The  rest  are 
merely  honorary  members,  but  are  bound 
to  support  the  common  brotherhood. 

The  Zaouia  Sidi  Bon  Aissa  is  the  last 
of  the  public  buildings  of  Kairwdn  which 
needs  description.  The  institution  it 
represents  is  certainly  not  one  of  the 
least  curious  features  of  the  conquered 
city.  The  inhabitants  themselves  seem 
almost  stupefied  by  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  them.  Many  of  them  asked 
me  what  England  said  of  their  misfor¬ 
tunes.  “  Tell  us,”  they  said,  “  what 
your  Queen  will  say  to  our  brothers  in 
India  when  they  know  that  the  sanctity 
of  our  mosques  and  our  holy  places  has 
been  violated.  ’  ’  It  was  useless  to  explain 
that  our  Ministers  had  been  deceived. 
The  Moslems  of  Kairwin,  even  in  their 
hour  of  agony,  still  trust  to  God,  the 
Sultan,  and  England.  There  is  one  word 
in  every  one’s  mouth — Tripoli.  One  of 
the  chief  men  of  the  place  spoke  thus  : 
”  Between  our  Bey  and  the  French  we 
have  little  to  chose.  Muhammed  Essa- 
dek’s  recent  conduct  has  rendered  him 
an  unbeliever,  and  one  unbeliever  is  as 
bad  as  another  ;  but  we  never  forget  our 
allegiance  to  the  Sultan  and  Khaliph  :  if 
he  does  his  duty  by  us,  we  shall  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  him.”  The  action  of  the  Sultan 
is  watched  with  far  more  anxiety  in 
North  Africa  than  people  in  Constanti¬ 
nople  either  know  or  suspect.  The 
Arabs  feel  that  their  very  existence  is 
now  in  peril.  If  the  Sultan  declines  to 


protect  that  faith  of  which  he  is  the  head, 
the  Moslems  will  find  a  chief  and 
Khaliph  who  will. 

The  Arabs  who  a  month  ago  sur¬ 
rounded  Kairwdn  are  now  on  the  very 
frontiers  of  Tripoli.  Into  that  country 
they  will  ultimately  retreat.  Will  the 
Sultan's  troops  force  back  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet  from  the  Regency  of  Tri¬ 
poli  their  co-religionists,  whose  only 
crime  has  been  to  defend  from  invasion 
the  Regency  of  Tunis  ?  Will  the  French 
follow  their  swift-footed  foes  across  the 
boundary-line  ?  Will  Mr.  Gladstone  ask 
England  to  believe  in  sober  seriousness 
that  the  Tripolitans  have  afforded  good 
ground  for  French  aggression,  after  the 
manner  of  his  assurances  about  the 
Hamirs  six  months  ago  ?  Will  the  so- 
called  European  concert  allow  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  Tripoli  as  well  as  Tunis 
into  the  colony  of  Algeria  ?  These  im¬ 
portant  questions  will  soon  have  to  be 
answered.  The  Moslems  of  Africa  await 
with  impatience  the  verdict  of  Europe. 
The  fall  and  occupation  of  KairwAn 
have  raised  a  momentous  issue  between 
the  two  great  rival  creeds.  History  re¬ 
peats  itself  ;  the  town  which  produced 
such  great  results  eleven  centuries  ago 
may  be  destined  indirectly  to  affect 
once  more  the  fate  of  nations.  The 
interest  excited  by  this  Old  World  city 
in  the  minds  of  the  annalist  and  the  ar¬ 
chaeologist  is  undoubtedly  great,  for  with¬ 
in  its  walls  a  mine  of  unexplored  wealth 
awaits  them  both  ;  but  for  the  moment 
this  interest  is  completely  eclipsed  by 
that  centred  in  the  very  grave  political 
questions  which  must  naturally  arise 
from  the  presence  of  a  hostile  Christian 
force  in  what  was  once  ”  the  camp  and 
ramparts  of  Islam.” — Blackwood' s  Mag¬ 
azine. 


A  GONDOLIER’S  WEDDING. 


The  night  before  the  wedding  we  had 
a  supper- party  in  my  rooms.  We  were 
twelve  in  all.  My  friend  Eustace 
brought  his  gondolier  Antonio  with  fair¬ 
haired,  dark-eyed  wife,  and  little  Attilio, 
their  eldest  child.  My  old  gondolier, 
Francesco,  came  with  his  wife  and  two 
children.  Then  there  was  the  hand¬ 
some,  languid  Luigi,  who,  in  his  best 


clothes,  looks  fit  for  any  drawing-room. 
Two  other  gondoliers,  in  dark  blue  shirts, 
completed  the  list  of  guests,  if  we  ex¬ 
clude  the  maid  Catina,  who  came  and 
went  about  the  table,  laughing  and  join¬ 
ing  in  the  songs,  and  sitting  down  at  in¬ 
tervals  to  take  her  share  of  wine.  The 
big  room  looking  across  the  garden  to 
the  Grand  Canal  had  been  prepared  for 
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supper  ;  and  the  company  were  to  be 
received  in  the  smaller,  which  has  a  fine 
open  space  in  front  of  it  to  southward. 
But  as  the  guests  arrived,  they  seemed 
to  find  the  kitchen,  and  the  cooking  that 
was  going  on,  quite  irresistible.  Catina, 
it  seems,  had  lost  her  head  with  so  many 
cuttlefishes,  orai,  cakes,  and  fowls,  and 
cutlets  to  reduce  to  order.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  great  bustle  below  stairs  ; 
and  I  could  hear  plainly  that  all  my 
guests  were  lending  their  making,  or 
their  marring,  hands  to  the  prepaiation 
of  the  supper.  That  the  company  should 
cook  their  own  food  on  the  way  to  the 
dining-room  seemed  a  quite  novel  ar¬ 
rangement,  but  one  that  promised  well 
for  their  contentment  with  the  banquet. 
Nobody  could  be  dissatisfied  with  what 
was  everybody’s  affair. 

When  seven  o’clock  struck,  Eustace 
and  I,  who  had  been  entertaining  the 
children  in  their  mothers’  absence, 
heard  the  sound  of  steps  upon  the  stairs. 
'I'he  guests  arrived,  bringing  their  own 
risotto  with  them.  Welcome  was  short, 
if  hearty.  We  sat  down  in  carefully  ap- 
]>ointed  order,  and  fell  into  such  con¬ 
versation  as  the  quarter  of  San  Vio  and 
our  several  interests  supplied.  From 
time  to  time  one  of  the  matrons  left  the 
table  and  descended  to  the  kitchen,  when 
a  finishing  stroke  was  needed  for  roast 
pullet  or  stewed  veal.  The  excuses  they 
made  their  host  for  supposed  failure  in 
the  dishes,  lent  a  certain  grace  and 
comic  charm  to  the  commonplaces  of 
festivity.  The  entertainment  was  theirs 
as  much  as  mine  ;  and  they  all  seemed 
to  enjoy  what  took  the  form  by  degrees 
of  curiously  complicated  hospitality.  I 
do  not  think  a  well-ordered  supper  at 
any  trattoria^  such  as  at  first  suggested 
itself  to  my  imagination,  would  have 
given  any  of  us  an  equal  pleasure  or  an 
equal  sense  of  freedom.  The  three 
children  had  become  the  guests  of  the 
whole  party.  Little  Attilio,  propped 
upon  an  air-cushion,  which  puzzled  him 
exceedingly,  ate  through  his  supper  and 
drank  his  wine  with  solid  satisfaction, 
opening  the  large  brown  eyes  beneath 
those  tufts  of  clustering  fair  hair  which 
promise  much  beauty  for  him  in  his  man¬ 
hood.  Francesco’s  boy,  who  is  older 
and  begins  to  know  the  world,  sat  with 
a  semi-suppressed  grin  upon  his  face,  as 
though  the  humor  of  the  situation  was 
Nkw  Series. — VoL.  XXXV.,  No.  3 


not  wholly  hidden  from  him.  Little 
Teresa  too  was  happy,  except  when  her 
mother,  a  severe  Pomona,  w’ith  enormous 
ear-rings  and  splendid  fazzoletto  of  crim 
son  and  orange  dyes,  pounced  down  up¬ 
on  her  for  some  supposed  infraction  of 
good  manners — creanza,  as  they  vividly 
express  it  here.  Only  Luigi  looked  a 
trifle  bored.  But  Luigi  has  been  a  sol¬ 
dier,  and  has  now  attained  the  supercil¬ 
ious  superiority  of  young  manhood, 
which  smokes  its  cigar  of  an  evening  in 
the  piazza  and  knows  the  merits  of  the 
different  cafes. 

The  great  business  of  the  evening  be¬ 
gan  when  the  eating  was  over,  and  the 
decanters  filled  with  new  w’ine  of  Mirano 
circulated  freelj’.  The  four  best  singers 
of  the  party  drew  together  ;  and  the  rest 
prepared  themselves  to  make  sugges¬ 
tions,  hum  tunes,  and  join  with  fitful 
effect  in  choruses.  Antonio,  who  is  a 
powerful  young  fellow,  with  bronzed 
cheeks  and  a  perfect  tempest  of  coal- 
black  hair  in  flakes  upon  his  forehead, 
has  a  most  extraordinary  soprano  — sound 
as  a  bell,  strong  as  a  trumpet,  well- 
trained,  and  true  to  the  least  shade  in 
intonation.  Piero,  whose  rugged  Nep¬ 
tunian  features,  sea-wrinkled,  tell  of  a 
rough  water-life,  boasts  a  bass  of  reso¬ 
nant,  almost  pathetic,  quality.  Frances¬ 
co  has  a  mezza  voce,  which  might,  by  a 
stretch  of  politeness,  be  called  baritone. 
Piero’s  comrade,  whose  name  concerns 
us  not,  has  another  of  these  nondescript 
voices.  They  sat  together  with  their 
glasses  and  cigars  before  them,  sketching 
part-songs  in  outline,  striking  the  key¬ 
note — now  higher  and  now  lower — till 
they  saw  their  subject  well  in  view'. 
Then  they  burst  into  full  singing,  Anto¬ 
nio  leading  with  a  metal  note  that  thrilled 
one’s  ears,  but  still  was  musical.  Com¬ 
plicated  contrapuntal  pieces,  such  as  we 
should  call  madrigals,  with  ever-reviving 
refrains  of  “  Venezia,  gemma  Triatica, 
sposa  del  mar,”  descending  probably 
from  ancient  days,  followed  each  other 
in  quick  succession.  Barcaroles,  sere¬ 
nades,  love-songs,  and  invitations  to  the 
water,  were  interwoven  for  relief.  One 
of  these  romantic  pieces  had  a  beautiful 
burden  :  “  Dormi,  o  bella,  o  fingi  di 
dormir,”  of  which  the  melody  was  fully 
worthy.  But  the  most  successful  of  all 
the  tunes  were  two  with  a  sad  motive. 
The  one  repeated  incessantly  *'  Ohime  ! 
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Mia  madre  moi\  the  other  was  a  girl's 
love  lament  :  “  I’erche  tradirmi,  pcr- 
chhlasciarmi  !  prima  d’amarmi  non  eri 
cosi  !”  Even  tl»e  children  joined  in 
these  ;  and  Catina,  who  took  the  solo 
part  in  the  second,  was  inspired  to  a 
great  dramatic  effort.  All  these  were 
purely  popular  songs.  The  people  of 
Venice,  however,  are  passionate  for 
operas.  Therefore,  we  had  duets  and 
solos  from  “  Ernani,”  the  “  Ballo  in 
Maschera,”  and  the  “  Forza  del  Des¬ 
tine,”  and  one  comic  chorus  from  ”  Boc¬ 
caccio,  ’  ’  which  seemed  to  make  them  wild 
with  pleasure.  To  my  mind,  the  best 
of  these  more  formal  pieces  was  a  duet 
between  Attila  and  Italia  from  seme 
opera  unknown  to  me,  which  Antonio 
and  Piero  performed  within  comparable 
spirit.  It  was  noticeable  how,  descend¬ 
ing  to  the  people,  sung  by  them  for  love 
at  sea,  or  on  excursions  to  the  villages 
round  Mestre,  these  operatic  reminis¬ 
cences  had  lost  something  of  their  the¬ 
atrical  formality,  and  assumed  instead 
the  serious  gravity,  the  quaint  move¬ 
ment,  and  marked  emphasis  which  be¬ 
long  to  popular  music  in  northern  and 
central  Italy.  An  antique  character  was 
communicated  even  to  the  recitative 
of  Verdi  by  slight,  almost  indefinable, 
changes  of  rhythm  and  accent.  There 
was  no  end  to  the  singing.  “  Siamo  ap- 
passionati  per  il  canto,”  frequently  re¬ 
peated,  was  proved  true  by  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  songs  produced  from  in¬ 
exhaustible  memories,  lightly  tried  over, 
brilliantly  performed,  rapidly  succeeding 
each  other.  Nor  were  gestures  wanting 
— lifted  arms,  hands  stretched  to  hands, 
flashing  eyes,  hair  tossed  from  the  fore¬ 
head — unconscious  and  appropriate  ac¬ 
tion — which  showed  how  the  spirit  of 
the  music  and  words  alike  possessed  the 
men.  One  by  one,  the  children  fell 
asleep.  Little  Attilio  and  Teresa  were 
tucked  up  beneath  my  Scotch  shawl  at 
two  ends  of  a  great  sofa  ;  and  not  even 
his  father’s  clarion  voice,  in  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  Italia  defying  Attila  to  harm  ”  le 
mie  superbe  citta,”  could  wake  the  little 
boy  up.  The  night  wore  on.  It  was 
past  one.  Eustace  and  1  had  promised 
to  be  in  the  church  of  the  Gesuati  at  six 
next  morning.  We,  therefore,  gave  the 
guests  a  gentle  hint,  w-hich  they  as  gen¬ 
tly  took.  With  exquisite,  because  i)er- 
fectly  unaffected,  breeding  they  sank  for 


a  few  moments  into  common  conversa¬ 
tion,  then  wrapped  the  children  up,  and 
took  their  leave.  It  was  an  uncomfort¬ 
able,  warm,  wet  night  of  sullen  Scir- 
occo. 

The  next  day,  which  was  Sunday, 
Francesco  called  me  at  five.  There  was 
no  visible  sunrise  that  cheerless  damp 
(October  morning.  Gray  dawn  stole 
somehow  imperceptibly  between  the  veil 
of  clouds  and  leaden  waters,  as  my 
friend  and  I,  well  sheltered  by  our  fflze, 
passed  into  the  Giudecca,  and  took  our 
station  before  the  church  of  the  Gesu¬ 
ati.  A  few  women  from  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  streets  and  courts  crossed  the  bridges 
in  draggled  petticoats,  on  their  way  to 
first  mass.  A  few  men,  shouldering 
their  jackets,  lounged  along  the  Zattere, 
opened  the  great  green  doors,  and  en¬ 
tered.  Then  suddenly  Antonio  cried 
out  that  the  bridal  party  was  on  its  way, 
not  as  we  had  expected,  in  boats,  but 
on  foot.  We  left  our  gondola,  and  fell 
into  the  ranks  after  shaking  hands  with 
Francesco,  who  is  the  elder  brother  of 
the  bride.  There  was  nothing  very 
noticeable  in  her  appearance,  except  her 
large  dark  eyes.  Otherwise,  both  face 
and  figure  were  of  a  common  type  ;  and 
her  bridal  dress  of  sprigged  gray  silk, 
large  veil  and  orange  blossoms,  reduced 
her  to  the  level  of  a  hourgeoise.  It  was 
much  the  same  with  the  bridegroom. 
His  features,  indeed,  proved  him  a  true 
Venetian  gondolier  ;  for  the  skin  was 
strained  over  the  cheek-bones,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  throat  beneath  the  jaws 
stood  out  like  cords,  and  the  bright  blue 
eyes  were  deep-set  beneath  a  spare 
brown  forehead.  But  he  had  provided 
a  complete  suit  of  black  for  the  occa¬ 
sion,  and  wore  a  shirt  of  worked  cam¬ 
bric,  which  disguised  what  is  really 
splendid  in  the  physique  of  these  oars¬ 
men,  at  once  slender  and  sinewy.  Both 
bride  and  bridegroom  looked  uncomfort¬ 
able  in  their  clothes.  The  light  that  fell 
upon  them  in  the  church  was  dull  and 
leaden.  The  ceremony,  which  was  very 
hurriedly  performed  by  an  unctuous 
priest,  did  not  appear  to  impress  either 
of  them.  Nobody  in  the  bridal  party, 
crowding  together  on  both  sides  of  the 
altar,  looked  as  though  the  service  was 
of  the  slightest  interest  and  moment. 
Indeed,  this  was  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at :  for  the  priest,  so  far  as  I  could  un- 
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derstand  his  gabble,  took  the  larger  por¬ 
tion  for  read,  after  muttering  the  first 
words  of  the  rubric.  A  little  carven  im¬ 
age  of  an  acolyte — a  weird  boy  who 
seemed  to  move  by  springs,  whose  hair 
had  all  the  semblance  of  painted  wood, 
and  whose  complexion  was  white' and 
red  like  a  clown’s — did  not  make  matters 
more  intelligible  by  spasmodically  clat¬ 
tering  responses. 

After  the  ceremony  we  heard  mass, 
and  contributed  to  three  distinct  offer¬ 
tories.  Considering  how  much  account 
even  two  soldi  are  to  these  poor  people, 

I  was  really  angry  when  I  heard  the 
copper  shower.  Every  member  of  the 
party  had  his  or  her  pennies  ready,  and 
dropped  them  into  the  boxes.  Whether 
it  was  the  effect  of  the  bad  morning,  or 
the  ugliness  of  a  very  ill-designed  baroc- 
co  building,  or  the  fault  of  the  fat  oily 
priest*  I  know  not.  But  the  sposalitio 
struck  me  as  tame  and  cheerless,  the 
mass  as  irreverent  and  vulgarly  conduct¬ 
ed.  At  the  same  time  there  is  some¬ 
thing  too  impressive  in  the  mass  for  any 
perfunctory  performance  to  divest  its 
symbolism  of  sublimity.  A  Protestant 
Communion  Service  lends  itself  more 
easily  to  degradation  by  unworthiness  in 
the  minister. 

We  walked  down  the  church  in  double 
file,  led  by  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
who  had  knelt  during  the  ceremony  with 
the  best  man — compare^  as  he  is  called — 
at  a  narrow  prie-dieu  before  the  altar. 
The  compare  is  a  person  of  distinction  at 
these  weddings.  He  has  to  present  the 
bride  with  a  great  pyramid  of  artificial 
flowers,  which  is  placed  before  her  at  the 
marriage-feast,  a  packet  of  candles,  and 
a  box  of  bonbons.  The  comfits,  when 
the  box  is  opened,  are  found  to  include 
two  magnificent  sugar  babies  lying  in  their 
cradles.  I  was  told  that  a  compare,  who 
does  the  thing  handsomely,  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  spend  about  too  francs  upon 
these  presents,  in  addition  to  the  wine 
and  cigars  with  which  he  treats  his 
friends.  On  this  occasion  the  women 
were  agreed  that  he  had  done  his  duty 
well.  He  was  a  fat,  wealthy  little  man, 
who  lived  by  letting  market-boats  for 
hire  on  the  Rialto. 

From  the  church  to  the  bride’s  house 
was  a  walk  of  some  three  minutes.  On 
the  way,  we  were  introduced  to  the 
father  of  the  bride — a  very  magnificent 


personage,  with  points  of  strong  resem¬ 
blance  to  Vittorio  Emmanuele.  He 
wore  an  enormous  broad-brimmed  hat 
and  emerald-green  ear-rings,  and  looked 
considerably  younger  than  his  eldest 
son,  Francesco.  Throughout  the  nozze, 
he  took  the  lead  in  a  grand  imperious 
fashion  of  his  own.  Wherever  he  went, 
he  seemed  to  fill  the  place,  and  was  fully 
aware  of  his  own  importance.  In  Flor¬ 
ence  I  think  he  would  have  got  the  nick¬ 
name  of  Tacchin,  or  turkey-cock.  Here 
at  Venice  the  sons  and  daughters  call 
their  parent  briefly  Vecchio.  I  heard 
him  so  addressed  with  a  certain  amount 
of  awe,  expecting  an  explosion  of  bub¬ 
bly-jock  displeasure.  But  he  took  it,  as 
though  it  was  natural,  without  disturb¬ 
ance.  The  other  Vecchio,  father  of  the 
bridegroom,  struck  me  as  more  sympa¬ 
thetic.  He  was  a  gentle  old  man,  proud 
of  his  many  prosperous,  laborious  sons. 
They,  like  the  rest  of  the  gentlemen, 
were  gondoliers.  Both  the  Vecchi,  in¬ 
deed,  continue  to  ply  their  trade,  day 
and  night,  at  the  traghetto. 

Traghetti  are  stations  for  gondolas  at 
different  points  of  the  canals.  As  their 
name  implies,  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the 
gondoliers  upon  them  to  ferry  people 
across.  This  they  do  for  the  fixed  fee 
of  five  centimes.  The  traghetti  are  in 
fact  Venetian  cab-stands.  And,  of 
course,  like  London  cabs,  the  gondolas 
may  be  taken  off  them  for  trips.  The 
municipality,  however,  makes  it  a  con¬ 
dition,  under  penalty  of  fine  to  the  tra¬ 
ghetto,  that  each  station  should  always  be 
provided  with  two  boats  for  the  service 
of  the  ferry.  When  vacancies  occur  on 
the  traghetti,  a  gondolier  who  owns  or 
hires  a  boat  makes  application  to  the 
municipality,  receives  a  number,  and  is 
inscribed  as  plying  at  a  certain  station. 
He  has  now  entered  a  sort  of  guild, 
which  is  presided  over  by  a  Capo-tra- 
ghetto,  elected  by  the  rest  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  their  interests,  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  the  management  of  their 
common  funds.  In  the  old  acts  of 
Venice  this  functionary  is  styled  Gastal- 
do  di  traghetto.  The  members  have  to 
contribute  something  yearly  to  the  guild. 
This  payment  varies  upon  different  sta¬ 
tions,  accordi.ag  to  the  greater  or  less 
amount  of  the  tax  levied  by  the  munici¬ 
pality  on  the  traghetto.  I'he  highest 
subscription  I  have  heard  of  is  twenty- 
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five  francs  ;  the  lowest,  seven.  There  is 
one  traghetto,  known  by  the  name  of 
Madonna  del  Giglio  or  Zobenigo,  which 
possesses  near  its  pergola  of  vines  a 
nice  old  brown  Venetian  picture.  Some 
stranger  offered  a  considerable  sum  for 
this.  But  the  guild  refused  to  part  with 
it. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  traghetti  vary 
greatly  in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
their  custom.  By  far  the  best  are  those 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hotels  upon 
the  Grand  Canal.  At  any  one  of  these 
a  gondolier  during  the  season  is  sure  of 
picking  up  some  foreigner  or  other  who 
will  pay  him  handsomely  for  compara* 
lively  light  service.  A  traghetto  on  the 
Giudecca,  on  the  contrary,  depends  up¬ 
on  Venetian  traffic.  The  work  is  more 
monotonous,  and  the  pay  is  reduced  to 
its  tariffed  minimum.  So  far  as  1  can 
gather,  an  industrious  gondolier,  with  a 
good  boat,  belonging  to  a  good  traghetto, 
may  make  as  much  as  ten  or  fifteen 
francs  in  a  single  day.  But  this  cannot 
be  relied  on.  They  therefore  prefer  a 
fixed  appointment  with  a  private  family, 
for  which  they  receive  by  tariff  five 
francs  a  day,  or  by  arrangement  for  long 
periods  perhaps  four  francs  a  day,  with 
cert.'im  perquisites  and  small  advantages. 
It  is  great  luck  to  get  such  an  engage¬ 
ment  for  the  winter.  The  heaviest  anx¬ 
ieties  which  beset  a  gondolier  are  then 
disposed  of.  Having  entered  private 
service,  they  are  not  allowed  to  ply  their 
trade  on  the  traghetto,  except  by  stipu¬ 
lation  with  their  masters.  Then  they 
may  take  their  place  one  night  out  of 
every  six  in  the  rank  and  file.  The  gon¬ 
doliers  have  two  proverbs,  which  show 
how  desirable  it  is,  while  taking  a  fixed 
engagement,  to  keep  their  hold  on  the 
traghetto.  One  is  to  this  effect :  //  tra¬ 
ghetto  i  un  buon  padrone.  The  other  sat¬ 
irizes  the  meanness  of  the  poverty- 
stricken  Venetian  nobility  :  pompa  di 
servitu,  miser  a  insegna.  When  they 
combine  the  traghetto  with  private  ser¬ 
vice,  the  municipality  insists  on  their  re¬ 
taining  the  number  painted  on  their 
gondola  ;  and  against  this  their  employ¬ 
ers  frequently  object.  It  is,  therefore, 
a  great  point  for  a  gondolier  to  make 
such  an  arrangement  with  his  master  as 
will  leave  him  free  to  show  his  number. 
The  reason  for  this  regulation  is  obvi¬ 
ous.  Gondoliers  are  known  more  by 


their  numbers  and  their  traghetti  than 
their  names.  They  tell  me  that  though 
there  are  upward  of  a  thousand  regis¬ 
tered  in  Venice,  each  man  of  the  trade 
knows  the  whole  confraternity  by  face 
and  number.  Taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  I  think  four  francs  a  day 
the  whole  year  round  are  very  good  earn¬ 
ings  for  a  gondolier.  On  this  he  will 
marry  and  rear  a  family,  and  put  a  little 
money  by.  A  young  unmarried  man, 
working  at  two  and  a  half  or  three 
francs  a  day,  is  proportionately  well-to- 
do.  If  he  is  economical,  he  ought  upon 
these  wages  to  save  enough  in  two  years 
to  buy  himself  a  gondola.  A  boy  from 
fifteen  to  nineteen  is  called  a  mezz'  uomo, 
and  gets  about  one  franc  a  day.  A  new 
gondola  with  all  its  fittings  is  worth 
about  a  thousand  francs.  It  does  not 
last  in  good  condition  more  than  six  or 
seven  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  hull  will  fetch  eighty  francs.  A  new 
hull  can  be  had  for  three  hundred  francs. 
The  old  fittings — brass  sea-horses  or 
cnvalli,  steel  prow  or  ferto,  covered 
cabin  or  felze,  cushions  and  leather  cov¬ 
ered  back-board  or  stramazetto,  may  be 
transferred  to  it.  When  a  man  wants  to 
start  a  gondola,  he  will  begin  by  buying 
one  already  half  past  service — a  gondola 
da  traghetto  or  di  mezza  eth.  This 
should  cost  him  something  over  two 
hundred  francs.  Little  by  little,  he  ac¬ 
cumulates  the  needful  fittings  ;  and  when 
his  first  purchase  is  worn  out,  he  hopes 
to  set  up  with  a  well-appointed  equi¬ 
page.  He  thus  gradually  works  his  way 
from  the  rough  trade  which  involves 
hard  work  and  poor  earnings  to  that 
more  profita'jle  industry  which  cannot 
be  carried  on  without  a  smart  boat. 
The  gondola  is  a  source  of  continual  ex¬ 
pense  for  repairs.  Its  oars  have  to  be 
replaced.  It  has  to  be  washed  with 
sponges,  blacked,  and  varnished.  Its 
bottom  needs  frequent  cleaning.  Weeds 
adhere  to  it  in  the  warm  brackish  water, 
growing  rapidly  through  the  summer 
months,  and  demanding  to  be  scrubbed 
off  once  in  every  four  weeks.  The  gon¬ 
dolier  has  no  place  where  he  can  do  this 
for  himself.  He  therefore  takes  his  boat 
to  a  wharf,  or  squero,  as  the  place  is 
called.  At  these  squeri  gondolas  are 
built  as  well  as  cleaned.  The  fee  for  a 
thorough  setting  to  rights  of  the  boat  is 
five  francs.  It  must  be  done  upon  a  fine 
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day.  Thus  in  addition  to  the  cost,  the 
owner  loses  a  good  day's  work. 

These  details  will  serve  to  give  some 
notion  of  the  sort  of  people  with  whom 
Eustace  and  I  spent  our  day.  The 
bride’s  house  is  in  an  excellent  position 
on  an  open  canal  leading  from  the  Cana- 
lozzo  to  the  Giudecca.  She  had  arrived 
before  us,  and  received  her  friends  in 
the  middle  of  the  room.  Each  of  us  in 
turn  kissed  her  cheek  and  murmured  our 
congratulations.  We  found  the  large 
living-room  of  the  house  arranged  with 
chairs  all  round  the  walls,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  were  marshalled  in  some  order  of 
precedence,  my  friend  and  I  taking 
place  near  the  bride.  On  either  hand 
airy  bedrooms  opened  out,  and  two  large 
doors,  wide  open,  gave  a  view  from 
where  we  sat  of  a  good-sized  kitchen. 
This  arrangement  of  the  house  was  not 
only  comfortable,  but  pretty  ;  for  the 
bright  copper  pans  and  pipkins  ranged 
on  shelves  along  the  kitchen  walls  had  a 
very  cheerful  effect.  The  walls  were 
whitewashed,  but  literally  covered  with 
all  sort  of  pictures.  A  great  plaster  cast 
from  some  antique,  an  Atys,  Adonis,  or 
Paris,  looked  down  from  a  bracket 
placed  between  the  windows.  There 
was  enough  furniture,  solid  and  well 
kept,  in  all  the  rooms.  Among  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  full-length  portraits  in  oils 
of  two  celebrated  gondoliers — one  in 
antique  costume,  the  other  painted  a  few 
year  since.  The  original  of  the  latter 
soon  came  and  stood  before  it.  He  had 
won  regatta  prizes  ;  and  the  flags  of 
four  discordant  colors  were  painted 
round  him  by  the  artist,  who  had  evi¬ 
dently  cared  more  to  commemorate  the 
triumphs  of  his  sitter  and  to  strike  a 
likeness  than  to  secure  the  tone  of  his 
own  picture.  This  champion  turned  out 
a  fine  fellow — Corradini — with  one  of 
the  brightest  little  gondoliers  of  thirteen 
for  his  son. 

After  the  company  were  seated,  lem¬ 
onade  and  cakes  were  handed  round 
amid  a  hubbub  of  chattering  women. 
Then  followed  cups  of  black  coffee  and 
more  cakes.  Then  a  glass  of  Cyprus 
and  more  cakes.  Then  a  glass  of  cura- 
90a  and  more  cakes.  Finally,  a  glass  of 
noyau  and  still  more  cakes.  It  was  only 
a  little  after  seven  in  the  morning.  Yet 
politeness  compelled  us  to  consume  these 
delicacies.  I  tried  to  shirk  my  duty  ; 


but  this  discretion  was  taken  by  my  hosts 
for  well-bred  modesty  ;  and  instead  of 
being  let  off,  I  had  the  richest  piece  of 
pastry  and  the  largest  maccaroon  availa¬ 
ble  pressed  so  kindly  on  me  that,  had 
they  been  poisoned,  I  would  not  have 
refused  to  eat  them.  The  •conversation 
grew  more  and  more  animated,  the  wo¬ 
men  gathering  together  in  their  dresses 
of  bright  blue  and  scarlet,  the  men  light- 
ing  cigars  and  puffing  out  a  few  quiet 
words.  It  struck  me  as  a  drawback  that 
these  picturesque  people  had  put  on 
Sunday  clothes,  to  look  as  much  like 
shop-keepers  as  possible.  But  they  did 
not  all  of  them  succeed.  Two  handsome 
women,  who  handed  the  cups  round — 
one  a  brunette,  the  other  a  blonde — 
wore  skirts  of  brilliant  blue,  with  a  sort 
of  white  jacket  and  while  kerchief  fold¬ 
ed  heavily  about  their  shoulders.  The 
brunette  had  a  great  string  of  coral,  the 
blonde  of  amber,  round  her  throat. 
Gold  ear-rings  and  the  long  gold  chains 
Venetian  women  wear,  of  all  patterns 
and  degrees  of  value,  abounded.  No¬ 
body  appeared  without  them  ;  but  I 
could  not  see  any  of  an  antique  make. 
The  men  seemed  to  be  contented  with 
rings — huge,  heavy  rings  of  solid  gold, 
worked  with  a  rough  flower  pattern. 
One  young  fellow  had  three  upon  his 
fingers.  This  circumstance  led  me  to 
speculate  whether  a  certain  portion  at 
least  of  this  display  of  jewelry  around 
me  had  not  been  borrowed  for  the  occa¬ 
sion. 

Eustace  and  I  were  treated  quite  like 
friends.  They  called  us  /  But 

this  was  only,  I  think,  because  our  Eng¬ 
lish  names  are  quite  unmanageable.  The 
women  fluttered  about  us  and  kept 
asking  whether  we  really  liked  it  all, 
whether  we  should  come  to  the  pranzo, 
whether  it  was  true  we  danced.  It 
seemed  to  give  them  unaffected  pleasure 
to  be  kind  to  us  ;  and  when  we  rose  to 
go  away,  the  whole  company  crowded 
round,  shaking  hands  and  saying,  '*  Si 
diverlir^  bene  stasera  Nobody  resent¬ 
ed  our  presence  ;  what  was  better,  no 
one  put  himself  out  for  us.  “  Vogliono 
veder  il  nostro  costume,”  I  heard  one 
woman  say. 

We  got  home  soon  after  eight,  and,  as 
our  ancestors  would  have  said,  settled 
our  stomachs  with  a  dish  of  tea.  It 
makes  me  shudder  now  to  think  of  the 
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mixed  liquids  and  miscellaneous  cakes 
we  had  consumed  at  that  unwonted  hour. 

At  half-past  three,  Eustace  and  I 
again  prepared  ourselves  for  action.  His 
gondola  was  in  attendance,  covered  with 
the  felze,  to  take  us  to  the  house  of  the 
sposa.  We  found  the  canal  crowded 
with  poor  people  of  the  quarter — men, 
women,  and  children  lining  the  walls 
along  its  side,  and  clustering  like  bees 
upon  the  bridges.  The  water  itself  was 
almost  choked  with  gondolas.  Evident¬ 
ly  the  folk  of  San  Vio  thought  our  wed¬ 
ding  procession  would  be  a  most  excit¬ 
ing  pageant.  We  entered  the  house,  and 
were  again  greeted  by  the  bride  and 
bridegroom,  who  consigned  each  of  us 
to  the  control  of  a  fair  tyrant.  This  is 
the  most  fitting  way  of  describing  our 
introduction  to  our  partners  of  the  even¬ 
ing  ;  for  we  were  no  sooner  presented, 
than  the  ladies  swooped  upon  us  like 
their  prey,  placing  their  shawls  upon 
our  left  arms,  while  they  seized  and 
clung  to  what  was  left  available  of  us  for 
locomotion.  There  was  considerable 
giggling  and  tittering  throughout  the 
company  when  Signora  Fenzo,  the 
young  and  comely  wife  of  a  gondolier, 
thus  took  possession  of  Eustace,  and 
Signora  dell’  Acqua,  the  widow  of  an¬ 
other  gondolier,  appropriated  me.  The 
affair  had  been  arranged  beforehand, 
and  their  friends  had  probably  chaffed 
them  with  the  difficulty  of  managing 
two  mad  Englishmen.  However,  they 
proved  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
difficulties  were  entirely  on  our  side. 
Signora  Fenzo  was  a  handsome  brunette, 
quiet  in  her  manners,  who  meant  busi¬ 
ness.  I  envied  Eustace  his  subjection 
to  such  a  reasonable  being.  Signora 
deir  Acqua,  though  a  widow,  was  by 
no  means  disconsolate  ;  and  I  soon  per¬ 
ceived  that  it  would  require  all  the  ad¬ 
dress  and  diplomacy  I  possessed  to 
make  anything  out  of  her  society.  She 
laughed  incessantly  :  darted  in  the  most 
diverse  directions,  dragging  me  along 
with  her ;  exhibited  me  in  triumph  to 
her  cronies  ;  made  eyes  at  me  over  a 
fan  ;  repeated  my  clumsiest  remarks,  as 
though  they  gave  her  indescribable 
amusement ;  and  all  the  while  jabbered 
Venetian  at  express  rate,  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  my  incapacity  to 
follow  her  vagaries.  The  Vecchio  mar¬ 
shalled  us  in  order.  First  went  the 


Sposa  and  Comare  with  the  mothers  of 
bride  and  bridegroom.  Then  followed 
the  Sposo  and  the  bridesmaid.  After 
them  1  was  made  to  lead  my  fair  tor¬ 
mentor.  As  we  descended  the  staircase 
there  arose  a  hubbub  of  excitement  from 
the  crowd  on  the  canals.  The  gondo¬ 
las  moved  turbidly  upon  the  face  of  the 
waters.  The  bridegroom  kept  mutter¬ 
ing  to  himself,  “  How  we  shall  be  criti¬ 
cised  !  They  will  tell  each  other  who 
was  decently  dressed,  and  who  stepped 
awkwardly  into  the  boats,  and  what  the 
price  of  my  boots  was  !”  Such  exclama¬ 
tions,  murmured  at  intervals,  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  chest-drawn  sighs,  expressed 
a  deep  preoccupation.  With  regard  to 
his  boots  he  need  have  had  no  anxiety. 
They  were  of  the  shiniest  patent  leather, 
much  too  tight,  and  without  a  speck  of 
dust  upon  them.  But  his  nervousness 
infected  me  with  a  cruel  dread.  All 
those  eyes  were  going  to  watch  how  we 
comported  ourselves  in  jumping  from 
the  landing-steps  into  the  boat  !  If  this 
operation,  upon  a  ceremonious  occasion, 
has  terrors  even  for  a  gondolier,  how- 
formidable  it  ought  to  be  to  me  !  And 
here  is  the  Signora  dell’  Acqua’s  white 
cachemire  shawl  dangling  on  one  arm, 
and  the  Signora  herself  languishingly 
clinging  to  the  other  ;  and  the  gondolas 
are  fretting  in  a  fury  of  excitement,  like 
corks,  upon  the  churned  green  water  ! 
The  moment  was  terrible.  The  Sposa 
and  her  three  companions  had  been 
safely  stowed  away  beneath  their  felie. 
The  Sposo  had  successfully  handed  the 
bridesmaid  into  the  second  gondola.  I 
had  to  perform  the  same  office  for  my 
partner.  Of  she  went,  like  a  bird,  from 
the  bank.  I  seized  a  happy  moment, 
followed,  bowed,  and  found  myself  to 
my  contentment  gracefully  ensconced  in 
a  corner  opposite  the  widow.  Seven 
more  gondolas  were  packed.  The  pro¬ 
cession  moved.  We  glided  down  the 
little  channel,  broke  away  into  the  Grand 
Canal,  crossed  it,  and  dived  into  a  laby¬ 
rinth  from  which  we  finally  emerged  be¬ 
fore  our  destination,  the  Trattoria  di 
San  Gallo.  The  perils  of  the  landing 
were  soon  over  ;  and,  with  the  rest  of 
the  guests,  my  mercurial  companion  and 
1  slowly  ascended  a  long  flight  of  stairs 
leading  to  a  vast  upper  chamber.  Here 
we  were  to  dine. 

It  had  been  the  gallery  of  some  palaz- 
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zo  in  old  days,  was  above  one  hundred 
feet  in  length,  fairly  broad,  with  a  roof 
of  wooden  rafters  and  large  windows 
opening  on  a  courtyard  garden.  I  could 
see  the  tops  of  three  cypress  trees  cut¬ 
ting  the  gray  sky  upon  a  level  with  us. 

A  long  table  occupied  the  centre  of  this 
room.  It  had  been  laid  for  upward  of 
forty  persons,  and  we  filled  it.  There 
was  plenty  of  light  from  great  glass  lus¬ 
tres  blazing  with  gas.  When  the  ladies 
had  arranged  their  dresses,  and  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  had  exchanged  a  few  polite  re¬ 
marks,  we  all  sat  down  to  dinner — I  next 
my  inexorable  widow,  Eustace  beside  his 
calm  and  comely  partner.  The  first 
impression  was  one  of  disappointment. 
It  looked  so  like  a  public  dinner  of  mid¬ 
dle-class  people.  'I'here  was  no  local 
character  in  costume  or  customs.  Men 
and  women  sat  politely  bored,  expect¬ 
ant,  trifling  with  their  napkins,  yawning, 
muttering  nothings  about  the  weather  or 
their  neighbors.  The  frozen  common¬ 
placeness  of  the  scene  was  made  for  me 
still  more  oppressive  by  Signora  dell’ 
Acqua.  She  was  evidently  satirical,  and 
could  not  be  happy  unless  continually 
laughing  at  or  with  somebody.  “  What 
a  stick  the  woman  will  think  me  !”  I  kept 
saying  to  myself.  “  How  shall  I  ever 
invent  jokes  in  this  strange  land  ?  I 
cannot  even  flirt  with  her  in  Venetian  ! 
.And  here  I  have  condemned  myself — 
and  her  too,  poor  thing — to  sit  through 
at  least  three  hours  of  mortal  dulness  !’’ 
Yet  the  widow  was  by  no  means  unat¬ 
tractive.  Dressed  in  black,  she  had 
contrived  by  an  artful  arrangement  of 
lace  and  jewelry  to  give  an  air  of  light¬ 
ness  to  her  costume.  She  had  a  pretty 
little  pale  face,  a  minois  chiffonn^,  with 
slightly  turned-up  nose,  large  laughing 
brown  eyes,  a  dazzling  set  of  teeth,  and 
a  tempestuously  frizzled  mop  of  pow¬ 
dered  hair.  When  1  managed  to  get  a 
side-look  at  her  quietly,  without  being 
giggled  at  or  driven  half  mad  by  unintel¬ 
ligible  incitements  to  a  jocularity  I  could 
not  feel,  it  struck  me  that,  if  we  once 
found  a  common  term  of  communication 
we  should  become  good  friends.  But 
for  the  moment  that  modus  vivendi 
seemed  unattainable.  She  had  not  re¬ 
covered  from  the  first  excitement  of  her 
capture  of  me.  She  was  still  showing 
me  off  and  trying  to  stir  me  up.  The 
arrival  of  the  soup  gave  me  a  momentary 


relief  ;  and  soon  the  serious  business  of 
the  afternoon  began.  I  may  add  that 
before  dinner  was  over,  the  Signora  dell’ 
Acqua  and  I  were  fast  friends.  I  had 
discovered  the  way  of  making  jokes,  and 
she  had  become  intelligible.  I  found 
her  a  very  nice,  though  flighty,  little 
woman  ;  and  I  believe  she  thought  me 
gifted  with  the  faculty  of  uttering  eccen¬ 
tric  epigrams  in  a  grotesque  tongue. 
Some  of  my  remarks  were  flung  about 
the  table,  and  had  the  same  success  as 
uncouth  Lombard  carvings  have  with 
connoisseurs  in  naivetis  of  art.  By  that 
time  we  had  come  to  be  Compare  and 
Comare  to  each  other — the  sequel  of 
some  clumsy  piece  of  jocularity. 

It  was  a  heavy  entertainment,  copious 
in  quantity,  excellent  in  quality,  plainly 
but  well  cooked.  I  remarked  there  was 
no  fish.  The  widow  replied  that  every¬ 
body  present  ate  fish  to  satiety  at  home. 
They  did  not  join  a  marriage  feast  at  the 
San  Gallo,  and  pay  their  nine  francs,  for 
that  !  It  should  be  observed  that  each 
guest  paid  for  his  own  entertainment. 
This  appears  to  be  the  custom.  There¬ 
fore  attendance  is  complimentary,  and 
the  married  couple  are  not  at  ruinous 
charges  for  the  banquet.  .A  curious 
feature  in  the  whole  proceeding  had  its 
origin  in  this  custom.  I  noticed  that 
before  each  cover  lay  an  empty  plate, 
and  that  my  partner  began  with  the  first 
course  to  heap  upon  it  what  she  had  not 
eaten.  She  also  took  large  helpings,  and 
kept  advising  me  to  do  the  same.  I 
said  :  "  No  ;  I  only  take  what  I  want  to 
eat  ;  if  I  fill  that  plate  in  front  of  me  as 
you  are  doing,  it  will  be  great  waste.” 
This  remark  elicited  shrieks  of  laughter 
from  all  who  heard  it  ;  and  when  the 
hubbub  had  subsided,  I  perceived  an 
apparently  official  personage  bearing 
down  upon  Eustace,  who  was  in  the 
same  perplexity.  It  was  then  circum¬ 
stantially  explained  to  us  that  the  empty 
plates  were  put  there  in  order  that  we 
might  lay  aside  what  we  could  not  con¬ 
veniently  eat,  and  take  it  home  with  us. 
At  the  end  of  the  dinner  the  widow 
(whom  1  must  now  call  my  Comare  had 
accumulated  two  whole  chickens,  half  a 
turkey,  and  a  large  assortment  of  mixed 
eatables.  I  performed  my  duty  and  won 
her  regard  by  placing  delicacies  at  her 
disposition. 

Crudely  stated,  this  proceeding  moves 
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disgust.  But  that  is  only  because  one 
has  not  thought  the  matter  out.  In  the 
performance  there  was  nothing  coarse  or 
nasty.  These  good  folk  had  made  a 
contract  at  so  much  a  head — so  many 
fowls,  so  many  [K)unds  of  beef,  etc.,  to 
be  supplied  ;  and  what  they  had  fairly 
bought,  they  clearly  had  a  right  to.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  could  notice,  tried  to 
take  more  than  his  proper  share  ;  except, 
indeed,  Eustace  and  myself.  In  our 
first  eagerness  to  conform  to  custom,  we 
both  overshot  the  mark,  and  grabbed 
at  disproportionate  helpings.  The  wait* 
ers  politely  observed  that  we  were  tak¬ 
ing  what  was  meant  for  two  ;  and  as 
the  courses  followed  in  interminable 
sequence,  we  soon  acquired  the  tact  of 
what  was  due  to  us. 

Meanwhile  the  room  grew  warm. 
The  gentlemen  threw  off  their  coats — 
a  pleasant  liberty  of  which  I  availed 
myself,  and  was  immediately  more  at 
ease.  The  ladies  divested  themselves  of 
their  shoes  (strange  to  relate  !)  and  sat 
in  comfort  with  their  stockinged  feet 
upon  the  scagliola  pavement.  I  observed 
that  some  cavaliers  by  special  permission 
were  allowed  to  remove  their  partners’ 
slippers.  This  was  not  my  lucky  fate. 
My  Comare  had  not  advanced  to  that 
point  of  intimacy.  Healths  began  to  be 
drunk.  The  conversation  took  |a  lively 
turn  ;  and  women  went  fluttering  round 
the  table,  visiting  their  friends,  to  sip 
out  of  their  glass,  and  ask  each  other 
how  they  were  getting  on.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  stiff  veneer  of  bourgeoisie 
which  bored  me  had  worn  off.  The  peo¬ 
ple  emerged  in  their  true  selves  :  natural, 
gentle,  sparkling  with  enjoyment,  play¬ 
ful.  Playful  is,  I  think,  the  best  word 
to  describe  them.  They  played  with  in¬ 
finite  grace  and  innocence,  like  kittens, 
from  the  old  men  of  sixty  to  the  little 
boys  of  thirteen.  Very  little  wine  was 
drunk.  Each  guest  had  a  litre  placed 
before  him.  Many  did  not  hnish  theirs  ; 
and  for  very  few  was  it  replenished. 
When  at  last  the  dessert  arrived,  and 
the  bride’s  comfits  had  been  handed 
round,  they  began  to  sing.  It  was  very 
pretty  to  see  a  party  of  three  or  four 
friends  gathering  round  some  popular 
beauty,  and  paying  her  compliments  in 
verse — they  grouped  behind  her  ciiair, 
she  sitting  back  in  it  and  laughing  up  to 
them,  and  joining  in  the  chorus.  The 


words.  “  Brunetta  mia  simpatica,  ti  am- 
sempre  piii,”  sung  after  this  fashion  to 
Eustace’s  handsome  partner,  who  puffed 
delicate  whiffs  from  a  Russian  cigarette, 
and  smiled  her  thanks,  had  a  peculiar 
appropriateness.  All  the  ladies,  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  had  by  this  time 
lit  their  cigarettes.  The  men  were 
smoking  Toscani,  Sella,  or  Cavours,  and 
the  little  boys  were  dancing  round  the 
table  breathing  smoke  from  their  pert 
nostrils. 

The  dinner,  in  fact,  was  over.  Other 
relatives  of  the  guests  arrived,  and  then 
we  saw  how  some  of  the  reserved  dishes 
were  to  be  bestowed.  A  side-table  was 
spread  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  and 
these  late-comers  were  regaled  with 
plenty  by  their  friends.  Meanwhile,  the 
big  table  at  which  we  had  dined  was 
taken  to  pieces  and  removed.  The 
scagliola  floor  was  swept  by  the  waiters. 
Musicians  came  streaming  in  and  took 
their  places.  The  ladies  resumed  their 
shoes.  Every  one  prepared  to  dance. 

My  friend  and  I  were  now  at  liberty  to 
chat  with  the  men.  He  knew  some  of 
them  by  sight,  and  claimed  acquaintance 
with  others.  There  was  plenty  of  talk 
about  different  boats,  gondolas,  and 
sandolos  and  topos,  remarks  upon  the 
past  season,  and  inquiries  as  to  chances 
of  engagements  in  the  future.  One 
young  fellow  told  us  how  he  had  been 
drawn  for  the  army,  and  should  be 
obliged  to  give  up  his  trade  just  when  he 
had  begun  to  make  it  answer.  He  had 
got  a  new  gondola,  and  this  would 
have  to  be  hung  up  during  the  years  of 
his  service.  The  warehousing  of  a  boat 
in  these  circumstances  costs  nearly  one 
hundred  francs  a  year,  which  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  tax  upon  the  pockets  of  a  private  in 
the  line.  Many  questions  were  put  in 
turn  to  us,  but  all  of  the  same  tenor. 
“  Had  we  really  enjoyed  the  pranzo  ? 
Now,  really,  were  we  amusing  ourselves? 
And  did  we  think  the  custom  of  the 
wedding  un  bel  costume?"  We  could 
give  an  unequivocally  hearty  response 
to  all  these  interrogations.  The  men 
seemed  pleased.  Their  interest  in  our 
enjoyment  was  unaffected.  It  is  notice¬ 
able  how  often  the  word  divertimento  is 
heard  upon  the  lips  of  the  Italians. 
They  have  a  notion  that  it  is  the  func¬ 
tion  in  life  of  the  signori  to  amuse  them¬ 
selves. 
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The  ball  opened,  and  now  we  were 
much  besought  by  the  ladies.  1  had  to 
deny  myself  with  a  whole  series  of 
comical  excuses.  Eustace  performed 
his  duty  after  a  stiff  English  fashion — 
once  with  his  pretty  partner  of  the 
pranzo,  and  once  again  with  a  fat  gondo¬ 
lier.  The  band  played  waltzes  and 
polkas,  chiefly  upon  patriotic  airs— the 
Marcia  Reale,  Garibaldi’s  Hymn,  etc. 
Men  danced  with  men,  women  with 
women,  little  boys  and  girls  together. 
The  gallery  whirled  with  a  laughing 
crowd.  There  was  plenty  of  excitement 
and  enjoyment — not  an  unseemly  or 
extravagant  word  or  gesture.  My 
Comare  careered  about  with  a  light 
msenadic  impetuosity,  which  made  me 
regret  my  inability  to  accept  her  press¬ 
ing  invitations.  She  pursued  me  into 
every  corner  of  the  room,  but  when  at 
last  I  dropped  excuses  and  told  her  that 
my  real  reason  for  not  dancing  was  that 
it  would  hurt  my  health,  she  waived  her 
claims  at  once  with  an  Ah,  poverino  ! 

Some  time  after  midnight  we  felt  that 
we  had  had  enough  of  divertimento. 
Francesco  helped  us  to  slip  out  unob¬ 
served.  With  many  silent  good  wishes 
we  left  the  innocent,  playful  people  who 
had  been  so  kind  to  us.  The  stars  were 
shining  from  a  watery  sky  as  we  passed 
into  the  piazza  beneath  the  Campanile 
and  the  pinnacles  of  S.  Mark.  The 
Riva  was  almost  empty,  and  the  little 
waves  fretted  the  boats  moored  to  the 
piazzetta,  as  a  warm  moist  breeze  went 
fluttering  by.  We  smoked  a  last  cigar, 
crossed  our  traghetto,  and  were  soon 
sound  asleep  at  the  end  of  a  long,  pleas¬ 
ant  day.  The  ball,  we  heard  next  morn¬ 
ing,  finished  about  four. 

Since  that  evening  I  have  had  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  seeing  my  friends 
the  gondoliers,  both  in  their  own  homes 
and  in  my  apartment.  Several  have 
entertained  me  at  their  midday  meal  of 
fried  fish  and  amber-colored  polenta. 
These  repasts  were  always  cooked  with 
scrupulous  cleanliness,  and  served  upon 
a  table  covered  with  coarse  linen.  The 
polenta  is  turned  out  upon  a  wooden 
platter,  and  cut  with  a  string  called 
lassa.  You  take  a  large  slice  of  it  on 
the  palm  of  the  left  hand,  and  break  it 
with  the  fingers  of  the  right.  Whole¬ 
some  red  wine  of  the  Paduan  district 
and  good  white  bread  were  never  want¬ 


ing.  The  rooms  in  which  we  met  to 
eat  looked  out  on  narrow  lanes  or  over 
pergolas  of  yellowing  vines.  Their 
whitewashed  walls  were  hung  with  pho¬ 
tographs  of  friends  and  foreigners,  many 
of  them  souvenir^  from  English  or 
American  employers.  The  men,  in 
broad  black  hats  and  lilac  shirts,  sat 
round  the  table,  girt  with  the  red  waist- 
wrapper,  or  fascia,  which  marks  the 
ancient  faction  of  the  Castellani.  The 
other  faction,  called  Nicolotti,  are  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  black  assisa.  The  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  town  are  divided  unequally 
and  irregularly  into  these  two  parties. 
What  formidable  rivalry  between  two 
sections  of  the  Venetian  populace  still 
survives  in  challenges  to  trials  of  strength 
and  skill  upon  the  water.  The  women, 
in  their  many-colored  kerchiefs,  stirred 
polenta  at  the  smoke-blackened  chim¬ 
ney,  whose  huge  pent-house  roof  pro¬ 
jects  two  feet  or  more  across  the  hearth. 
When  they  had  served  the  table  they 
took  their  seat  on  low  stools,  knitted 
stockings,  or  drank  out  of  glasses  hand¬ 
ed  across  the  shoulder  to  them  by  their 
lords.  Some  of  these  women  were 
clearly  notable  housewives,  and  1  have 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  do  not 
take  their  full  share  of  the  housework. 
Boys  and  girls  came  in  and  out,  and  got 
a  portion  of  the  dinner  to  consume 
where  they  thought  best.  Children 
went  tottering  about  upon  the  red-brick 
floor,  the  playthings  of  those  hulking 
fellows,  who  handled  them  very  gently 
and  spoke  kindly  in  a  sort  of  confiden¬ 
tial  whisper  to  their  ears.  These  little 
ears  were  mostly  pierced  for  ear-rings, 
and  the  light  blue  eyes  of  the  urchins 
peeped  maliciously  beneath  shocks  of 
yellow  hair.  A  dog  was  often  of  the 
party.  He  ate  fish  like  his  masters,  and 
was  made  to  beg  for  it  by  sitting  up  and 
bowing  with  his  paws.  VogOy  Aszo, 
voga  !  The  Anzolo  who  talked  thus  to 
his  little  brown  Spitz-dog  has  the  hoarse 
voice  of  a  Triton,  and  the  movement  of 
an  animated  sea-wave.  Azzo  performed 
his  trick,  swallowed  the  fish-bones,  and 
the  fiery  Anzolo  looked  round  approv¬ 
ing. 

On  all  these  occasions  I  have  found 
these  gondoliers  the  same  sympathetic, 
industrious,  cheery,  affectionate  folk. 
They  live  in  many  respects  a  hard  and 
precarious  life.  The  winter  in  particu- 
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lar  is  a  time  of  anxiety  and  sometimes  of 
privation,  even  to  the  well-to-do  among 
them.  Work  then  is  scarce,  and  what 
there  is,  is  rendered  disagreeable  to  them 
by  the  cold.  Yet  they  take  their  chance 
with  facile  temper,  and  are  not  soured 
by  hardships.  The  amenities  of  the 
Venetian  sea  and  air,  the  healthiness  of 
the  lagoons,  the  cheerful  bustle  of  the 
poorer  quarters,  the  brilliancy  of  this 
southern  sunlight,  and  the  beauty  which 
is  everywhere  apparent,  must  be  reck¬ 
oned  as  important  factors  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  their  character.  And  of  that 
character,  as  I  have  said,  the  final  note 
is  playfulness.  In  spite  of  difficulties, 
their  life  has  never  been  stem  enough  to 
sadden  them.  Bare  necessities  are  mar¬ 
vellously  cheap,  and  the  pinch  of  real 
bad  weather — such  frost  as  locked  the 
lagoons  in  ice  two  years  ago,  or  such 
south-western  gales  as  flooded  the  base¬ 
ment  floors  of  all  the  houses  on  the 
Zattere — is  rare  and  does  not  last  long. 
On  the  other  hand,  their  life  has  never 
been  so  lazy  as  to  reduce  them  to  the 
savagery  of  the  traditional  Neapolitan 
lazzaroni.  They  have  had  to  work  daily 
for  small  earnings,  but  under  favorable 
conditions,  and  their  labor  has  been 
lightened  by  much  good  [fellowship 
among  themselves,  by  the  amusements 
of  their  feste  and  their  singing  clubs. 

Of  course  it  is  not  easy  for  a  stranger 
in  a  very  different  social  position  to  feel 


that  he  has  been  admitted  to  their  con¬ 
fidence.  Italians  have  an  ineradicable 
habit  of  making  themselves  externally 
agreeable,  of  bending  in  all  indifferent 
matters  to  the  whims  and  wishes  of  su¬ 
periors,  and  of  saying  what  they  think 
Signori  like.  This  habit,  while  it 
smoothes  the  surface  of  existence,  raises 
up  a  barrier  of  compliment  and  partial 
insincerit)',  against  which  the  more 
downright  natures  of  us  northern  folk 
break  in  vain  efforts.  Our  advances  are 
met  with  an  imperceptible  but  imperme¬ 
able  resistance  by  the  very  people  who 
are  bent  on  making  the  world  pleasant 
to  us.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  that  dour 
opposition  which  a  Lowland  Scot  or  a 
North  English  peasant  offers  to  famil¬ 
iarity  ;  but  it  is  hardly  less  insurmount¬ 
able.  The  treatment,  again,  which 
Venetians  of  the  lower  class  have  re¬ 
ceived  through  centuries  from  their  own 
nobility,  make  attempts  at  fraterniza¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  gentlemen  unintelli¬ 
gible  to  them.  The  best  way,  here  and 
elsewhere,  of  overcoming  these  obstacles 
is  to  have  some  bond  of  work  or  interest 
in  common — of  service  on  the  one  side 
rendered,  and  good-will  on  the  other 
honestly  displayed.  The  men  of  whom 
I  have  been  speaking  will,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced,  not  shirk  their  share  of  duty  or 
make  unreasonable  claims  upon  the  gen¬ 
erosity  of  their  employers. — Cornhill 
Magazine. 


A  BIT  OF  LOOT. 


The  word  loot  has  now  become  natu¬ 
ralized  in  the  English  language,  and 
needs  no  explanation. 

I  went  to  Delhi  in  the  month  of  No¬ 
vember  1857,  on  a  visit  to  a  military 
friend  who  was  then  quartered  there. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  we  had  re¬ 
captured  the  rebellious  city,  after  a  siege 
of  several  months,  in  the  month  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  As  we  had  attacked  the  city 
from  one  side  only,  most  of  the  inhabit- 
!  ants  had  tied  from  it  before  we  .took  it. 

I  They  had  got  out  as  we  came  in.  For 

i  a  great  fear  was  upon  them.  We  had 

I  then  expelled  almost  all  that  remained 

behind  on  military  grounds.  We  had  to 
!  occupy  the  whole  city,  and  garrison  it 

{  with  a  very  small  force.  The  city  had 

been  declared  confiscated  also. 


It  was  most  strange  to  ride  through 
the  now  silent  streets  and  deserted 
squares  of  the  great  city.  You  seemed 
to  be  going  over  a  modern  Pompeii. 
There  did  not  come  over  you  the  strange 
ghastly  feeling  of  unreality  that  steals 
over  you  in  Pompeii.  You  were  not 
carried  into  a  strange  new  world  of  sight 
and  thought  and  feeling.  You  were  not 
weighed  upon  by  by-gone  ages,  op¬ 
pressed  by  Time.  Time  like  space  is  a 
most  oppressive  thought  to  the  human 
mind.  And  any  of  the  great  monuments 
of  the  past,  such  as  Pompeii  which  mark 
off  some  portion  of  its  boundlessness 
carry  with  them  some  uf  its  weight  and 
mystery.  But  it  was  the  contrary  of 
these  things  with  the  similar  silentness 
and  desolation  that  weighed  upon  you. 
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Here  was  all  the  reality  of  recent  life  ; 
of  yesterday,  of  to-day.  But  still,  'some¬ 
how,  there  was  here  the  feeling  of  a  by¬ 
gone  age.  The  city  could  not  have  been 
dive  yesterday,  that  was  so  silent  now. 
It  seemed  somehow  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  tide  of  war  had  not  flowed  through 
this  retired  street.  There  had  been 
richer  quarters  to  ransack.  Everything 
stood  here  as  it  had  been  left.  Here 
stood  the  houses,  with  their  furniture, 
poor,  but  all  the  people  had  ;  here  were 
the  shops  with  their  little  stock  of  goods 
still  on  the  counter.  But  there  was  no 
human  being  in  the  houses,  or  in  the 
shops,  or  in  the  street.  There  was  no 
going  in  and  out  ;  no  standing  up  and 
sitting  down  ;  no  sound  of  voices.  Dead 
silence  reigned  over  all.  If  it  is  impres¬ 
sive  in  Pompeii  to  see  in  the  streets  the 
marks  of  the  wheels  that  rolled  a  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  to  find  the  loaves  that 
were  baked  but  not  eaten  then,  it  was 
also  impressive  here  to  And  the  cooking 
pot  on  the  fireplace  ;  the  bread  in  the 
dish  ;  the  bed  laid  out  to  sleep  on  ;  the 
cart  that  had  been  left  standing  at  the 
door.  If  in  Pompeii  it  is  resurrection, 
here  it  was  sudden  death.  If  in  Pom¬ 
peii  you  look  on  a  ghost,  here  you  looked 
on  a  dead  body  from  which  the  warmth 
of  life  had  hardly  fled. 

Strangest  of  all  was  it  to  pass  through 
the  Chandnee  Chouk,  the  “  Moonlight  ” 
or  Silver  Square,”  the  central  market¬ 
place,  and  find  it,  too,  void  and  silent. 
For  it  had  been  so  full  of  life  and  sound 
and  movement  but  a  short  time  before 
as  it  is  again  to-day.  For  the  Chandnee 
Chouk  was  and  is  the  Regent  Street  and 
Pall  Mall  combined  of  Delhi.  And 
Delhi  was  the  great  imperial  city  of  the 
East.  More  than  Granada,  more  than 
Cordova,  more  even  than  Constantino¬ 
ple,  Delhi  has  been  the  great  city  of  the 
Mahomedan  conquest.  To  the  follow¬ 
ers  of  the  Prophet  the  fondest  and 
proudest  memories  hung  about  it.  It 
was  the  capital  of  >the  greatest  empire 
over  which  the  crescent  had  shone  and 
held  sway.  It  marked  their  proudest 
conquest. 

Here  the  triumphs  of  the  faith  had 
culminated.  Here  stood  the  proudest 
monuments  of  their  art.  Here  they  had 
erected  a  great  palace- fortification  ;  built 
lovely  chambers  and  halls  ;  raised  the 
loftiest  and  most  beautiful  shrines.  To 


the  Mahomedan  of  India  the  lines  in¬ 
scribed  on  the  walls  of  one  of  those 
chambers — “  If  there  be  a  heaven  u|>on 
earth  it  is  here,”  applied  to  the  whole 
city.  It  was  his  favorite  dwelling-place. 
It  was  the  seat  of  government  ;  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  trade  and  commerce  and  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  ;  the  seat  of  learning  and  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  ;  of  good  manners  and 
polite  speech  ;  the  centre  of  pleasure. 
To  it  came  the  courtier,  the  student,  the 
devotee,  the  trader,  and  the  man  of 
pleasure.  Even  now,  when  there  is  no 
longer  here  the  court  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  it  is  the  favorite  dwelling-place 
of  the  Mahomedan  nobles,  even  of  the 
Hindoo  princes,  of  that  part  of  India. 
You  find  Mussulman  orientalism  in  full 
perfection  in  three  cities  only — in  Da¬ 
mascus,  in  Cairo,  and  in  Delhi. 

But  a  few  months  before  the  Chand¬ 
nee  Chouk  at  midday  had  been  one  of 
the  most  bright,  gay,  glittering,  bustling, 
picturesque  places  that  you  could  see. 
The  whole  place  shone  and  sparkled. 
In  the  dresses  of  the  people  were  to  be 
seen  all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow,  as 
bright  as  you  see  them  in  the  sky. 
Twenty  different  kinds  of  robe  and  head¬ 
dress  went  by  you  in  a  few  minutes. 
For  here  came  together  people  from  all 
parts^  not  only  of  India,  but  of  Asia. 
The  shops  on  either  side  were  filled  with 
glistening  goods.  The  two  driving 
roads  on  either  side  of  the  broad  street 
were  thronged  with  vehicles.  Here 
went  by  the  English-made  barouche 
with  its  pair  of  horses,  and  the  canopied 
”  Ruth,”  looking  like  a  pagoda  on 
wheels,  drawn  by  a  tall  and  lordly  pair 
of  bullocks.  Here  went  by  the  ele¬ 
phants  with  gaudy  housings,  whisking 
their  trunks  and  looking  about  them  with 
their  little  eyes.  They  looked  like  little 
mountains  which  had  walked  away  with 
the  castles  on  their  tops.  The  men,  and 
even  the  women,  from  neighboring 
Rajpootana  went  by  on  their  high-bred 
camels.  The  young  dandies  of  the  place 
rode  about  on  their  capering,  curveting 
horses,  with  colored  legs  and  tail  and 
plaited  mane.  The  central  walk,  with 
its  avenue  of  trees  and  the  canal  down 
its  middle,  was  thronged  with  people  on 
foot.  I'he  place  was  full  of  the  voices 
of  the  people  and  the  cries  of  the  itine¬ 
rant  vendors,  "  Melons,  sweet  melons  !” 
— “  Here  are  roses  and  sweet  jessa- 
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mine  !” — “  Cakes  fresh  and  hot !” — 
“  Sugar-cane  and  water  nuts  !” — 
“  Whey,  sweet  whey  !’*  The  beggars 
were  calling  “  Take  thought  of  the 
jjoor.’’ — “  Remember  the  needy.” — 
”  Feed  the  hungry  in  Allah’s  name.” 
And  everywhere  was  the  tinkling  of  the 
little  brass  cups  of  the  water-carriers, 
and  their  musical  cry  of  “  Water  for  the 
thirsty, 'water  !”  For  no  voice  is  so 
harsh  that  it  could  make  the  word  for 
water  other  than  musical  and  sweet 
sounding. 

Most  strange  was  it,  then,  to  ride 
through  this  street  and  And  it  quite 
silent,  empty,  and  deserted  ;  with  no 
sound  in  it  but  the  echoes,  far  reaching 
through  the  void,  of  the  horse’s  hoofs. 

For  the  first  three  or  four  days  after 
the  capture  of  the  city,  our  troops  had 
been  allowed  the  privilege  of  individual 
plunder  in  the  city,  but  not  in  the 
palace.  They  could  hardly  have  been 
restrained  from  this,  in  fact.  Being  al¬ 
lowed  this,  they  submitted  without 
murmur  to  the  subsequent  stoppage ; 
which,  in  fact,  was  for  their  own  advan¬ 
tage.  For  all  the  contents  of  the  town 
had  been  declared  confiscated,  and  the 
prize  of  the  victorious  army.  Then 
came  the  more  systematic  gathering  to¬ 
gether  of  the  spoil.  A  committee  of 
military  officers  was  appointed  to  do 
this,  to  act  as  prize  agents.  Leaving 
aside  the  customs  of  war,  this  confisca¬ 
tion  was  not  held  an  undue  exercise  of 
the  right  of  conquest  even  by  the  people 
themselves,  for  they  had  looked  for 
sack  and  massacre,  and  the  razing  of  the 
city  to  the  ground  ;  not  for  resistance  to 
a  foreign  power,  but  for  cruelty  and 
treachery,  and  the  murder  of  innocent 
women  and  children.  Being  a  walled- 
in  city,  the  gathering  together  of  the 
valuables  in  it  could  be  gone  on  with 
leisurely,  for  nothing  was  allowed  in  or 
out  of  the  gates  without  a  pass  or  scru¬ 
tiny.  By  the  middle  of  November,  which 
was  the  time  1  went  there,  whit  with  the 
first  putting  .in  of  the  hands  of  the 
troops,  and  the  subsequent  labors  of  the 
prize  agents,  most  of  the  things  of  any 
value  in  the  town  had  been  carried  away 
or  gathered  in  the  store-rooms  of  the 
agents.  But  to  bury  money  and  jewels 
and  precious  stones  in  the  ground  has 
always  been  a  custom  in  the  East.  A 
hole  in  the  earth  is  the  favorite  bank. 


And  in  so  large  a  city,  with  its  labyrinth 
of  streets,  its  smaller  squares  inside  big¬ 
ger  squares,  and  courtyards  within  these 
there  were  many  nooks  and  comers 
which  had  not  been  searched  thoroughly, 
some  not  even  visited.  So  all  search, 
especially  for  hidden  and  buried  things, 
had  been  given  up.  The  prize  agents 
gave  permission  to  others  besides  their 
own  staff  of  men  to  search,  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  articles  found  being  delivered 
up  to  them,  they  paying  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  on  the  estimated  value.  Of 
course,  if  a  man  found  a  very  large  pearl 
or  emerald  or  diamond,  whether  he  put 
it  into  his  waistcoat  pocket,  or  took  it  to 
the  ])rize  agents,  had  to  be  left  to  his 
honor  and  conscience.  But  the  prize 
agents  gave  the  permission  only  to  men 
they  thought  would  bring  them.  They 
had  taken  possession  of  all  the  places 
where  there  was  likely  to  be  any  great 
store  of  silver  and  gold  and  jewels  and 
valuable  property  ;  such  as  the  palace 
of  the  king,  the  houses  of  the  princes 
and  chief  noblemen  and  bankers.  .And 
they  had  reaped  the  more  open  fields  so 
closely  that  they  thought  they  had  not 
left  very  much  for  the  gleaners. 

The  friend  with  whom  I  was  staying 
had  peculiar  facilities  for  the  search  for 
hidden  treasure.  From  the  nature  of 
his  duties  and  his  official  position,  he 
could  go  where  he  liked,  enter  any 
house,  dig  in  any  spot,  without  let  or 
hindrance.  1  accompanied  him  one  day 
on  one  of  his  rounds.  He  meant  to 
penetrate  into  one  of  the  remoter  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  town.  As  we  approached  it 
the  chill  silence  became  almost  oppres¬ 
sive.  The  dead  stillness  was  not  a 
thing  of  nought,  but  had  a  dreary 
weight,  an  actual  presence.  It  hung 
about  you,  clung  round  you.  On  the 
populous  city  had  come  the  loneliness 
and  desolation  of  the  desert.  There 
seemed  a  strange  uselessness  about  the 
paved  streets  and  the  tall  houses  and 
warehouses.  In  the  dwelling-places  was 
no  longer  heard  the  sound  of  the  mill¬ 
stones,  or  seen  the  light  of  the  candle. 
It  was  the  cold,  still,  ghastly  face  of  a 
corpse  :  eye-gate,  ear-gate,  mouth-gate 
closed.  These  feelings  deepened  as  we 
got  into  the  narrower  streets,  some  only 
ten  or  twelve  feet  broad,  with  the  houses 
rising  to  great  heights  on  either  side, 
and  presenting  for  long  distances  only  a 
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blank  bare  surface  of  wall  to  the*  street. 
The  air  was  dank  and  chill.  The  eye 
saw  from  one  end  of  the  long  narrow 
street  to  the  other  as  when  you  look 
down  an  empty  corridor.  The  sound 
of  our  footsteps  made  strange  echoes 
down  it.  The  sound  of  each  footfall 
was  sharply  repeated  ;  floated  away  ; 
lived  and  lasted  for  long  distances  ;  re¬ 
echoed  in  distant  squares  and  courtyards  ; 
made  a  faint  current  of  sound  down  the 
corridors  by  their  side,  and  ruffled  the 
pools  of  silence  in  distant  chambers.  It 
was  a  relief  to  have  to  make  a  detour 
through  a  more  open  street,  where  there 
was  some  movement,  and  the  signs  of 
the  recent  conflict  took  off  one’s 
thoughts ‘from  the  brooding  silence. 
There  had  been  a  sharp  fight  in  this 
street  ;  in  some  places  the  sides  of  the 
houses  were  scored  with  lines  like  a 
sheet  of  music  paper,  showing  the  heavy 
volleys  that  had  been  fired  down  it. 

The  cats  glared  at  you  from  the  tops 
of  walls  like  young  tigers.  They  had 
grown  to  a  monstrous  size.  They 
looked  to  the  full  as  fierce  and  cruel  and 
bloodthirsty  as  tigers,  for  they  had  been 
revelling  on  human  flesh. 

In  these  remote  parts  of  the  town  you 
encountered  to  the  full  as  many  “  well- 
defined  and  several  stmks”  as  have  been 
credited  to  the  city  of  Cologne.  My 
friend  had  become  quite  learned  in  dis¬ 
tinguishing  these. 

"  Hum  !”  he  said,  as  we  passed  one 
corner,  “  that  is  a  horse.”  ‘‘  Phew  !” 
he  cried,  as  we  turned  another,  “  that 
is  a  camel.”  And,  sure  enough,  after 
a  time  we  came  on  the  carcasses  of  the 
animals  he  had  mentioned. 

We  once  more  turned  into  the  quarter 
into  whose  depths  we  meant  to  penetrate. 
This  single  excursion  gave  me  a  better 
idea  of  the  plan  of  a  native  town  than  I 
should  otherwise  ever  have  obtained. 
For  English  people,  unless  taken  by 
official  duties,  very  rarely  go  into  the 
native  towns  by  whose  sides  they  live. 
An  Englishman  may  have  been  six  or 
seven  years  at  Agra  or  Allahabad,  and 
never  have  entered  the  native  town,  or 
have  driven  only  once  or  twice  down  the 
main  street. 

Security  and  privacy  are  the  two  main 
objects  the  native  aims  at  in  the  location 
as  well  as  the  plan  of  his  house.  He 
does  not  mind  the  vicinity  of  a  mass  of 


poor  houses  ;  he  welcomes  a  network  of 
narrow  winding  lanes  and  streets. 
Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  wide,  open,  defence¬ 
less  I^nglish  station,  with  its  straw-roofed 
bungalows,  and  the  close-built  native 
town  by  its  side.  The  conquerors  hold 
the  land  in  villas,  and  the  conquered 
dwell  in  the  fenced-in  cities.  In  early 
ages  houses  were  built  primarily  for  de¬ 
fence,  for  every  man’s  house  had  then 
literally  to  be  his  castle.  In  the  East 
the  plan  of  all  houses  above  the  mere 
hut  or  shed  is  the  same — that  of  a  square 
with  a  courtyard  in  the  centre,  access  to 
which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  single 
doorway  or  gateway.  When  the  gates 
are  closed  the  house  is  a  small  fort,  with 
the  household  for  garrison.  Then  again 
the  quarters  in  which  dwell  the  men  of 
the  same  caste,  trade,  or  profession,  form 
separate  blocks  in  the  town,  access  to 
which  is  obtained  through  one  or  two 
gateways  only.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
plan  of  the  Mohulla,  or  quarter  into 
which  we  were  now  making  our  w’ay. 
Between  two  of  the  main  streets  of  the 
town,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  apart, 
ran  a  narrow  connecting  street  at  right 
angles  to  them.  On  either  side  of  this 
narrow  street  lay  the  Mohulla,  with  its 
narrow  lanes  and  internal  squares.  The 
only  way  to  enter  the  quarter  was  from 
either  end  of  the  central  street,  and  the 
ingress  was  guarded  at  those  points  by 
lohy  gateways  and  massive  gates.  In 
times  of  danger  those  would  be  the  first 
points  guarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
quarter.  If  they  were  forced,  then  would 
come  the  separate  defence  of  each  of  the 
better-class  houses.  If  the  owner  of 
one  of  these  was  a  resolute  man,  had  a 
large  number  of  well-armed  retainers,  \ 
and  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  food  enough, 
he  could  make  a  stubborn  and  lengthy 
defence.  The  well  in  the  courtyard 
would  furnish  the  small  garrison  with 
water. 

As  we  penetrated  into  this  quarter  the 
chill,  due  to  the  long  shut-up  houses,  the 
absence  of  fires,  the  want  of  movement, 
became  greater  ;  the  silence  deepened, 
and  we  seemed  to  have  passed  away  from 
the  outer  world,  though  surrounded  by 
the  habitations  of  men. 

It  was  strange  to  pass  through  the 
wicket  of  a  lofty  gateway,  and  find  your¬ 
self  alone  in  a  silent  courtyard  surround- 
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ed  by  empty  rooms.  In  one  of  these 
the  beauty  of  the  buildings,  the  long 
arcades  with  their  horse-shoe  arches  rest¬ 
ing  on  slender  pillars  of  stone,  the  bal¬ 
conies  resting  on  brackets  each  one  of 
which  was  a  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  and 
the  beautifully  pierced  panels  of  stone, 
showed  that  it  had  belonged  to  some 
rich  Mohammedan  nobleman  or  Hindoo 
banker. 

“There  should  be  something  here,” 
said  my  practical  friend.  The  upper 
rooms  on  that  side,  with  their  lace-like 
marble  lattices,  signs  of  jealous  privacy, 
had  been  the  dwelling-place  of  the  wom¬ 
en,  the  Zenana.  Those  lower  rooms  had 
been  thronged  with  servants.  But  where 
was  now  the  pleasant  bustle  of  domestic 
and  social  life,  the  coming  and  going,  the 
cheerful  voices,  and  the  light-hearted 
laughter?  War  is  not  a  pleasant  thing. 
It  is  hard  that  its  evils  should  fall  on 
women  and  children,  and  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  strong  men.  The  humble 
bedsteads,  the  earthenware  cooking  pots 
of  the  servants,  stood  as  they  had  been 
left.  The  head-stalls  and  heel-ropes 
marked  where  the  horses  had  stood. 
T  he  water-pot  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
well.  The  solitary  palm-tree  in  a  corner 
of  the  courtyard  looked  sad  and  lonely, 
and  its  leaves  rustled  with  a  mournful 
sound.  To  us  the  bareness  of  the  rooms 
did  not  add  to  the  feeling  of  desolation 
as  it  would  have  to  those  who  were  not 
acquainted,  like  ourselves,  with  the  usual 
want  of  what  we  call  furnishing  in  the 
houses  of  the  natives.  Bedsteads,  and 
rough  chests  in  which  to  keep  clothes, 
often  form  the  only  “  articles  of  furni¬ 
ture”  in  the  house  of  a  well-to-do  native, 
unless  we  bring  under  that  category  the 
clothes  and  carpets,  the  cooking  pots, 
and  the  brass  vessels  to  eat  and  drink 
out  of. 

To  one  fresh  from  England,  the  com¬ 
plete  absence  of  chairs,  tables,  sofas, 
bookshelves,  sideboards,  wardrobes,  and 
all  the  other  articles  in  an  English  home, 
would  make  the  Indian  dwelling-place 
look  very  empty.  I  once  went  to  visit 
a  Hindoo  Rajah  who  lived  in  a  castle 
which  his  father  had  held  against  us  for 
some  time.  Setting  aside  his  wife’s 
apartments,  which  he  only  visited,  he 
lived  in  one  room.  This  room  was  car¬ 
peted,  and  one  side  of  it,  before  some 
open  windows,  was  occupied  by  a  large 
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wooden  dais  raised  above  the  ground. 
This  dais  was  also  covered  with  a  hand¬ 
some  carpet,  and  had  on  it  many  large 
silk-covered  pillows  and  bolsters.  This 
dais  was  really  the  old  man’s  dwelling- 
place.  This  was  his  bedroom,  dining¬ 
room,  drawing-room.  Here  he  sat  or 
reclined  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  here  he  slept  at  night  ;  here  he 
took  his  meals  out  of  the  one  or  two 
dishes  that  sufficed  to  hold  them  ;  here 
he  did  his  work  ;  here  he  received  his 
friends  and  visitors  ;  here  his  bed  was 
spread  for  him  at  night.  The  marks  of 
wealth  and  position  and  superior  com¬ 
fort  were  in  the  large  uncut  emeralds  that 
hung  in  his  ears,  in  the  fineness  of  the 
muslin  that  he  wore  ;  the  richness  of  the 
shawls  about  him,  the  silver  legs  that 
upheld  the  dais,  its  rich  covering,  the 
silken  or  brocaded  bolsters  ;  in  the 
crowd  of  retainers  who  waited  without  ; 
in  all  that  he  ate  being  raised  and  cooked 
by  Brahmins  ;  in  his  eating  out  of  a  sil¬ 
ver  dish,  and  drinking  out  of  a  silver 
cup.  The  rich  man  in  India  spends  his 
money  on  the  architecture  of  his  house, 
in  rich  carpets  and  bed  covers,  in  valu¬ 
able  shawls,  in  rich  dresses  for  his  wives 
and  children  (on  the  latter  he  will  put 
solid  anklets  and  armlets  of  silver  and 
of  gold),  in  horses  or  fast-trotting  bul¬ 
locks,  and  in  many  vehicles  ;  in  a  host 
of  servants  and  armed  retainers,  in  great 
feasts  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage. 

But  to  return  to  the  courtyard  we  had 
entered.  It  was  strange  to  find  one’s  self 
in  possession  of  another  man’s  house,  to 
be  able  to  go  where  one  liked,  and  do 
what  one  liked  in  it.  It  was  strange  to 
find  one’s  self  breaking  open  another 
man’s  strong  box,  and  rifling  it  of  its 
contents.  T'here  is  a  pleasurable  excite¬ 
ment  in  it  ;  it  is  a  new  sensation.  The 
odd  thing  in  battle  must  be  to  find  your¬ 
self  authorized  to  kill  any  one  you  can. 
It  was  strange  to  find  one’s  self  an  author¬ 
ized  burglar,  a  permitted  thief.  Allow¬ 
ing  fully  the  great  and  noble  difference, 
yet  in  war  time  one  does  go  through 
some  of  the  processes  of  murder,  bur¬ 
glary,  and  theft. 

The  quick  eye  of  my  friend  detected 
signs  of  habitation  in  a  small  side  room 
in  one  corner  of  the  courtyard.  “  There 
is  some  one  in  there,”  he  said. 

A  flight  of  steps  led  up  to  it.  We 
went  up  these  cautiously.  The  door  at 
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the  top  of  them,  leading  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  was  partially  hidden  by  a  heap  of 
brambles,  apparently  put  there  to  im- 
p)ede  the  way.  Removing  these,  he 
found  the  door  closed.  It  resisted  all 
his  efforts  to  open  it,  though  it  seemed 
fragile  enough. 

“  'I'here  is  some  one  behind  it,”  said 
my  friend  ;  “  I  hear  his  breathing.”  He 
called  loudly  through  the  chinks,  and 
told  the  man  to  open  the  door,  and  that 
no  harm  would  be  done'  him.  There 
was  no  answer  to  his  repeated  calls.  At 
last  he  said  : 

”  Open  the  door  and  trust  to  us  ;  we 
will  not  harm  you  ;  if  you  do  not,  I  will 
bring  some  soldiers,  and  they  will  not 
spare  you.” 

The  door  was  slowly  opened,  and  an 
old  man  peered  out  at  us.  The  wild, 
frightened,  hungry  look  in  his  eyes  star¬ 
tled  us.  His  long  white  hair  and  long 
white  beard  showed  that  he  was  a  very 
old  man.  Hut  the  hollow  cheeks  and 
hollow  stomach,  the  protruding  ribs,  the 
wrinkled  skin,  were  not  due  to  old  age 
alone.  His  long  lean  fingers,  his  flesh¬ 
less  arms  and  legs,  were  like  those  of  a 
skeleton.  He  was  a  very  tall  man,  and 
as  he  stood  on  his  long  lean  shanks,  his 
hip-bones  stood  sharply  out,  and  the 
bend  in  his  body  made  tlie  hollow  in  his 
stomach  still  more  dreadful.  The  poor 
wretch  shivered  and  trembled  from 
weakness,  from  hunger,  and  from  fear. 
He  looked  as  if  he  was  at  the  last  ex¬ 
tremity  of  starvation.  When  at  length 
we  got  him  to  tell  us  his  story  in  trem¬ 
bling  accents,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
somehow  been  left  behind  when  the  rest 
of  the  household  had  left  the  place.  He 
was  a  feeble  man,  and  could  not  move 
fast.  Afterward  he  had  been  afraid  to 
venture  out  into  the  streets  by  himself. 
The  people  had  sent  all  their  property 
and  valuables  away  long  before  the  time 
of  our  assault — the  old  man  dwelt  very 
much  on  this  point — and  so  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  they  had  been  able  to 
move  rapidly  away.  They  had  left  the 
flour  they  had  laid  in  for  ordinary  do¬ 
mestic  use  behind,  however,  and  this  he 
had  brought  up  into  this  lonely  cham¬ 
ber,  and  cooked  himself  some  cakes  once 
or  twice  a  week,  for  he  was  afraid  lest 
the  fire  should  betray  him.  It  had  only 
just  sufficed  to  keep  him  alive.  The 
constant  fear  of  discovery  had  been 


every  hour  of  each  day  a  torment  to 
him,  he  said.  He  slept  but  little  at 
night.  He  had  always  been  a  well- 
wisher  of  the  British  Government.  He 
was  now  sick  unto  death,  and  a  poor 
feeble  old  man.  If  he  did  not  get  some 
nourishment  soon,  he  should  die.  My 
friend  had  his  orderly  with  him,  and  told 
him  to  take  the  old  man  to  his  quarters, 
and  get  him  some  food  at  once.  But 
the  old  man  fell  at  his  feet  and  clasped 
his  knees,  and  begged  him  not  to  send 
him  with  the  Sikh  sepoy.  He  was  sure 
he  w’ould  kill  him  on  the  way.  Let  the 
merciful  Sahibs  come  with  him.  There 
was  nothing  in  that  place  to  search  for 
— nothing.  But  my  friend  told  him  he 
must  go  with  the  orderly,  and  so  he  went 
off,  weeping  and  trembling. 

We  then  went  over  the  house.  We 
broke  open  one  or  two  chests  we  found 
in  some  of  the  rooms,  but  there  was 
nothing  in  them  but  quilts  and  coverlets 
and  the  ordinary  clothing  of  the  people. 
I  appropriated  a  rather  prettily  embroid¬ 
ered  skull-cap,  and  a  pair  of  slippers 
gaily  decked  with  tinsel.  I  also  found, 
lying  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the  rooms,  a 
copy  of  the  poems  of  Hafiz,  very  hand¬ 
somely  bound,  and  of  exquisite  penman¬ 
ship,  which  also  I  determined  to  carry 
away,  to  convey.  In  one  room  was  a 
great  heap  of  brass  and  copper  vessels. 
These  it  was  not  worth  our  while,  of 
course,  to  take  away  ;  and  some  of 
them,  those  most  valuable  from  the 
metal  in  them — were  too  bulky  to  be 
moved. 

"  I  am  rather  surprised  to  find  so  lit¬ 
tle  of  any  value  here,”  said  my  friend. 
“  The  people  who  lived  here  must  have 
been  wealthy.  1  suppose  they  removed 
all  their  valuables  early  in  the  siege,  as 
the  old  man  said.” 

As  1  have  said  before,  the  plan  of  the 
buildings  was  the  usual  one,  that  of  a 
hollow  square ;  the  courtyard  in  the 
middle  being  a  large  one.  The  lower 
story  of  the  side  of  the  square  in  which 
the  gateway  was — the  buildings  were 
two-storied — had  a  long  open  corridor, 
used  for  stabling  the  bullocks  and 
horses.  The  lower  story  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  square  was  closed  in  and 
used,  like  the  story  above  it,  for  a  dwell¬ 
ing-place  ;  here  being,  in  fact,  the  Zen¬ 
ana.  The  lower  stories  of  the  other  two 
sides  of  the  square  consisted  simply  of 
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open  arcades  with  Moorish  arches  rest¬ 
ing  on  slender  pillars.  At  the  end  of 
one  of  these  verandas,  on  a  rude  bed¬ 
stead,  lay  the  dead  body  of  a  Sepoy,  still 
clothed  in  the  full  uniform  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  which,  it  may  be,  the 
man  had  fought  many  a  battle  for  the 
company,  and  now  had  fought  this  one 
against  it.  He  had  no  doubt  been 
wounded  in  the  fight  in  the  street  not  far 
off,  and  had  crept  into  this  quiet  place 
to  die.  His  bayonet  lay  on  the  floor  by 
the  side  of  the  tiedstead. 

The  gateway  leading  into  the  court¬ 
yard  was  not  in  the  middle  of  that  side 
of  the  square,  but  very  near  one  end  of 
it,  which  also  brought  it  very  near  the 
end  of  one  of  the  adjoining  sides.  It 
was,  therefore,  very  near  the  end  of  one 
of  these  open  arcades,  the  one  in  which 
the  dead  Sepoy  lay.  The  sight  of  the 
dead  man  had  kept  us  in  this  veranda 
for  some  time.  To  my  friend  it  was  a 
more  familiar  and  accustomed  sight  than 
it  was  to  me,  and  it  did  not  rivet  his  at¬ 
tention  as  it  did  mine.  He  had  been 
looking  about  him  with  his  keen  eyes, 
while  I  had  my  gaze  fixed  on  the  man 
who  had  lain  down  on  the  bedstead  for 
a  longer  and  deeper  sleep  than  he  had 
ever  experienced  in  one  before. 

“  Excuse  me  for  a  minute,”  said  my 
friend,  as  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite 
arcade  ;  and  1  saw  him  pacing  down  it 
with  measured  step.  When  he  came 
back  he  did  the  same  with  the  one  in 
which  I  stood. 

“  These  two  verandas  should  be  the 
same  length,”  he  said  to  me. 

“Yes,”  I  said,  “  they  occupy  the  two 
sides  of  a  square.  Even  in  a  parallelo¬ 
gram  the  opposite  sides  are  equal.” 

”  Precisely  so  ;  but  by  the  measure¬ 
ments  I  have  just  made,  this  veranda  is 
fifteen  feet  shorter  than  the  other  one. 
Just  wait  here  a  second,”  and  he 
walked  to  the  gateway  and  then  through 
it  into  the  street.  When  he  came  back, 
he  walked  up  to  the  end  of  the  arcade 
next  the  gateway  and  examined  it  closely. 

”  This  end  has  been  walled  up,”  he 
said  ;  ”  come  and  look  at  the  space 
there  is  between  this  inside  wall  and  the 
wall  outside  in  the  street.  They  would 
never  have  a  solid  wall  of  that  thickness. 
There  would  be  no  object  in  it  here.  I 
am  sure  that  there  was  an  arch  like  those 
along  the  outside  of  the  veranda  across 


this  end  of  it,  and  that  it  has  l)een 
bricked  up,  and  the  joining  of  the  wall 
and  arch  carefully  concealed.  It  would 
be  at  the  level  of  the  other  ones.  If  you 
will  give  me  a  back,  I  will  soon  find 
out.” 

I  leaned  against  the  wall  as  we  used  to 
do  when  we  played  “  Buck  !  buck  !  how 
many  fingers  do  I  hold  up”  at  school, 
and  my  friend  mounted  up  and  began  to 
scrape  away  the  plaster  with  his'  pocket- 
knife. 

”  Just  as  I  thought,”  he  exclaimed, as 
he  slipped  down  again.  ”  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it.  Do  you  mind  doing  a 
bit  of  digging  ?” 

”  No,”  I  said,  “  but  what  are  we  to 
dig  with  ?” 

”  This  rr  provoking  !”  he  cried  ;  ”  the 
orderly  has  taken  away  the  pickaxe  with 
him.  If  we  leave  this  place  for  an  hour 
some  one  else  may  discover  it ;  and  now 
that  I  have  scraped  the  plaster  away,  the 
bricking  up  is  easily  seen.  And  if  any 
one  else  begins  the  digging,  we  cannot 
interrupt  them  in  it.  It  would  then  be 
their  claim,  as  they  call  it  in  the  gold 
fields.” 

”  There  is  the  sepoy’s  bayonet,”  I 
said;  ”  we  could  dig  a  hole  in  a  wall 
with  that.” 

”  Of  course  we  could  ;”  and  he  got  it 
and  we  set  to  work.  At  first  the  work 
was  slow  and  difficult.  We  could  do  no 
more  than  pick  out  the  mortar,  which 
luckily  had  scarcely  set,  from  the  joints 
between  the  bricks.  But  at  last  we 
managed  to  get  out  a  brick.  The  work 
became  more  rapid  then.  At  last  the 
bayonet  gave  a  sudden  slip,  showing  that 
it  had  pierced  through  the  wall.  And 
now  the  hollow  sound  of  the  mortar  and 
brickbats  falling  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall  showed  that  there  was  a  chamber 
behind  it.  There  must  be  something 
worth  hiding  there,  and  now  we  went  to 
work  with  coats  off.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour’s  work  we  had  made  a  good-sized 
hole.  “  Will  you  go  in  and  see  what 
there  is,”  said  my  friend,  I  being  slight 
and  slender  and  he  a  portly  man.  1  did 
so  ;  and  crawled  out  again,  sick  and 
dizzy  from  the  foul  air  within.  “  We 
must  make  the  hole  bigger,”  said  my 
friend,  ”  and  you  had  better  go  out  into 
the  open  air  for  a  few  minutes.” 

When  the  hole  or  opening  had  been 
made  as  large  as  a  small  casement  window. 
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we  waited  for  some  time  longer  to  let  the 
foul  air  come  out  and  the  fresh  air  enter, 
and  then  we  went  in  together.  There 
were  two  or  three  large  and  roughly- 
made  chests,  or  rather  cases,  for  they 
were  evidently  made  simply  to  hold  their 
contents,  and  not  secure  them.  We 
soon  had  the  covers  off  these,  and  found 
them  full  of  handsome  shawls,  and 
scarves,  and  pieces  of  silk,  and  kincob. 
There  were  beautiful  suits  of  women’s 
clothes — the  full  trousers,  and  the  little 
bodice,  and  the  long  flowing  sheet  to 
throw  over  the  head — of  very  fine  silk, 
thickly  embroidered  with  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver.  The  collection  of  articles  was  a 
very  miscellaneous  one,  for  in  one  chest 
were  several  very  handsome  richly  em¬ 
broidered  sword-belts  and  horse  trap¬ 
pings.  While  we  were  hard  at  work  we 
heard  a  chuckle  at  the  opening  in  the 
wall,  and  looking  up  saw  the  glitter  of 
a  pair  of  eyes  and  the  gleam  of  a  long 
row  of  teeth.  My  friend  immediately 
jumped  out,  with  the  bayonet  in  his 
hand.  The  inlooker  was  probably  one 
of  our  own  followers  ;  but  in  times  like 
those  you  could  not  very  much  trust  any¬ 
one,  and  the  sight  of  plunder  might  lead 
to  our  being  disposed  of,  if  taken  at  dis¬ 
advantage,  in  such  a  lonely  place.  'I'he 
man  turned  out  to  be  one  of  our  Sikh 
soldiers  ;  good  fighters  but  keen  plun¬ 
derers.  Love  of  military  employment,  a 
desire  to  pay  off  old  scores  against  the 
Sepoys  who  had  heljied  to  break  their 
jKiwer  and  conquer  their  country,  had 
l>een  the  chief  reasons  that  had  led  to 
their  flocking  to  our  standard  at  that 
time  :  but  the  hope  of  loot  had  been  an 
equally  strong  one.  They  had  looked 
forward  to  the  plunder  of  Delhi,  and 
had  not  been  disappointed  in  their  ex¬ 
pectations.  It  was  they,  of  all  the  sol¬ 
diery,  who  had  made  the  best  use  of  the 
first  few  days  of  permitted  plunder. 
This  man  was  a  very  fine  specimen  of 
the  race :  tall,  lean,  lithe,  keen-eyed, 
with  a  hooked  nose  and  a  peaked  beard. 
His  eyes  glistened  as  he  looked  at  the 
hole,  and  his  lips  kept  parted  with  a 
smile  or  grin.  Here  was  a  scene  he 
loved  ;  here  was  congenial  work. 

“  We  must  get  rid  of  this  fellow,” 
said  my  friend  ;  ”  give  me  out  that 
shawl  and  that  sword-belt.” 

I  handed  these  out  to  him,  and  he 
gave  them  to  the  Sikh.  The  man’s  face 
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beamed  as  he  took  the  sword-belt  :  it 
was  very  handsome,  and  no  doubt  valu¬ 
able,  too,  from  the  amount  of  bullion  on 
it  :  it  was  just  what  he  wanted.  He 
made  a  salute  and  walked  away. 

"  I  was  very  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the 
man,”  said  my  companion,  as  he  entered 
the  chamber  again,  ”  because  I  do  not 
think,  as  he  did  I  could  see,  that  these 
shawls  and  things  are  all  that  are  in  here. 

I  am  sure  that  they  must  have  had  some 
valuable  things  in  this  house,  from  the 
look  of  it.” 

So  he  took  one  of  the  silver-covered 
maces,  of  which  there  were  several  in 
one  corner,  and  began  to  sound  the  floor 
carefully  and  systematically.  In  one 
corner  it  sounded  hollow.  He  stooped 
down  and  scraped  away  the  mud,  and  lo  ! 
there  presented  itself  to  us  a  large  cir¬ 
cular  stone,  with  an  iron  ring  at  the  top. 
To  me — a  young  lad  then — the  breaking 
into  the  chamber  had  been  exciting 
enough,  a  great  adventure.  Now  my 
excitement  rose  to  fever  point.  Here 
was  probably  the  entrance  to  long  under¬ 
ground  galleries,  such  as  those  which 
Aladdin  got  into  in  the  ”  Arabian 
Nights,”  in  which  stood  the  trees  on 
whose  branches  hung  rubies  and  emer¬ 
alds,  and  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  great 
sapphires.  Visions  rose  before  me  of  a 
house  of  my  own,  in  England  ;  perhaps 
a  deer-park  ;  horses  and  hunters,  and  a 
moor  in  Scotland.  But  when  we  got  the 
stone  up,  after  some  exertion  of  strength 
and  trouble,  it  showed  no  winding  stair¬ 
case  leading  down  to  an  underground 
treasure-house. 

There  was  nothing  but  a  small  circular 
pit,  about  three  feet  deep,  lined  and 
paved  with  masonry.  But  in  this  were 
several  wooden  boxes,  and  small  copper 
boxes  with  pierced  sides  and  top,  in 
which  was  a  large  quantity  of  jewelry, 
rolled  up  in  little  pieces  of  cloth,  or  put 
away  in  cotton. 

Here  were  thick  bangles  of  solid  gold 
and  solid  silver  ;  here  were  rings  for  the 
fingers  and  rings  for  the  toes  ;  ear-rings 
and  nose-rings  ;  gold  and  silver  chains 
for  the  neck  ;  silver  chains  to  wear 
round  the  waist  ;  necklaces  of  many 
kinds,  some  to  wear  close  round  the 
neck  and  some  that  hung  far  down  on 
the  breast.  But  alas  !  even  here  was 
disappointment.  Very  few  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  stones  that  had  ornamented  the 
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jewelry  had  been  left  behind.  They  had 
been  picked  out  and  carried  away  ! 
Here  were  heaps  of  rings  tied  together 
in  bunches  with  silk  thread,  but  all  the 
most  valuable  stones  had  been  removed 
from  them.  It  was  sad  to  see  the  great 
holes  in  the  solid  gold  hoops,  and  think 
that  they  had  held  big  emeralds  and  dia¬ 
monds  which  might  have  been  ours. 
However,  we  poured  all  the  jewelry  into 
a  small  silk  scarf,  and  made  a  bundle  of 
it.  We  also  made  a  bundle  of  the  best 
shawls  and  other  articles,  and  then  we 
departed  with  our  loot. 

“  We  will  take  these  to  the  prize  agents 
at  once,”  said  my  friend  ;  ”  we  will  then 
come  back  with  some  of  their  men  and 
take  away  all  the  other  things.” 

Just  as  we  were  passing  out  under  the 
gateway  my  friend  exclaimed  suddenly  : 
”  1  see  it  all  !  the  cunning  old  fox  !  He 
was  not  forgotten  at  all.  He  was  left 
behind  on  purpose  to  guard  the  treas¬ 
ure.  They  knew  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  one  would  hurt  so  old  and  feeble 
a  man  ;  that  hiding  himself  was  all  hum¬ 
bug.  How  well  he  acted — the  cunning 
old  fox  !  Did  you  hear  what  hapi>ened 
in  another  place  like  this  ?  I  went  into 
it  too.  There  was  a  grave  in  the  middle 
of  the  courtyard,  covered  with  a  velvet 
pall  and  flowers,  and  with  lights  burning 
at  the  head — after  the  usual  Mahomedan 
fashion,  you  know.  A  young  woman 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  grave,  weeping  and 
wailing.  She  was  the  dead  man’s  wife. 
We  might  ransack  the  house,  and  take 
all  that  was  in  it,  but  she  begged  that 
she  might  be  left  to  watch  by  the  grave 
of  her  beloved  husband  until  permission 


could  be  got  to  remove  his  body  to  the 
graveyard  without  the  walls.  He  had 
died  suddenly  during  the  days  of  the  as¬ 
sault,  and  they  had  been  afraid  to  carry 
out  the  body  then,  and  had  laid  it  in  this 
grave  in  the  courtyard.  And  the  poor 
young  thing  wept  piteously  under  her 
veil.  We  could  not  see  her  face,  of 
course,  but  from  the  figure  and  the  voice 
we  knew  that  she  must  be  a  very  young 
girl.  She  begged  to  be  left  there  with 
the  venerable  old  man,  an  aged  retainer, 
a  very  counterpart  of  this  other  old 
scoundrel,  who  had  remained  behind 
with  her.  And  she  cried  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  Of  course  we  said  that 
she  might  remain  ;  and  in  fact,  being 
interested  in  her,  said  that  we  would  get 
the  permission  6f  the  commanding  officer 
for  the  relations  to  come  and  remove  the 
body  as  soon  as  they  could.  They 
seemed  very  anxious  to  do  this,  for  they 
came  the  very  next  day  and  carried  away 
the  beloved  one’s  dust.  Then  it  came 
out  that  no  one  had  died  or  been  buried 
there  at  all.  The  whole  thing  was  a  ruse. 
And  there  at  our  very  feet,  in  the  hole 
by  the  side  of  which  the  poor  widow  lay 
weeping,  had  been  lying  hidden  a  mass 
of  precious  stones  and  valuable  jewels, 
worth  thousands  of  pounds.” 

We  got  the  whole  of  our  discovered 
treasure  down  to  the  offices  of  the  prize 
agents.  Though  we  had  not  made  as 
great  a  haul  as  we  at  one  moment  ex¬ 
pected,  yet  it  was  not  a  bad  morning’s 
work  ;  it  was  not  a  bad  bit  of  loot. 

This  story  really  is  a  true  one,  so  far 
as  anything  that  is  related  can  be  true. — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


POCOCURANTISM. 


In  one  of  the  letters  “  to  an  old  pupil  ” 
published  in  ”  Arnold’s  Life  and  Cor¬ 
respondence”  we  have  a  vigorous  de¬ 
nunciation  of  what  the  writer  calls 
“  Pococurantism.”  And  as  the  “  value 
of  Veneration”  is  given  in  the  table  of 
contents  as  the  subject  of  the  letter,  his 
biographer  must  have  understood  him 
to  mean  by  pococurantism  the  opposite 
quality.  His  own  description  of  the 
fault  he  is  criticising  harmonizes  with 
this  estimate.  He  identifies  it  with  the 
Horatiao  maxim  of  Nil  admirari,  which 


he  calls  ”  the  Devil’s  favorite  text,”  and 
the  best  he  could  choose  ”  to  introduce 
his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  part  of 
his  doctrine.*’  He  speaks  of  it  partly  as 
a  special  vice  of  the  age,  partly  as  a  de¬ 
fect  incidental  to  early  life  ;  it  “  is  much 
the  order  of  the  day  among  young  men.” 
He  had  even  observed  inchoate  tenden¬ 
cies  that  way  among  his  boys  at  Rugby, 
and  was  ”  always  dreading  its  ascen¬ 
dency”  there,  though  there  were  some 
who  struggled  nobly  against  it.  As  to 
the  thing  itself,  he  says  he  has  ”  always 
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looked  upon  a  man  infected  with  this 
disorder  of  anti-romance  as  on  one  who 
has  lost  the  finest  part  of  his  nature  and 
his  best  protection  against  everything  low 
and  foolish."  He  adds  that  such  men 
may  well  call  him  mad,  but  he  thinks 
their  party  are  not  yet  strong  enough  to 
get  him  fairly  shut  up,  and  till  they  are, 
he  shall  "  take  the  liberty  of  insisting 
that  their  tail  is  the  longest."  The  out¬ 
burst  is  a  very  characteristic  one,  though 
it  may  possibly  enough  surprise  some 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Dr.  Arnold  simply  as  a  modern  Radical 
and  Broad  Churchman.  This  would  be 
a  most  inadequate  view  of  his  real  posi¬ 
tion.  That  "  the  bump  of  veneration" 
was  strongly  developed  in  his  nature 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  though  he  did 
not  greatly  venerate  some  objects  for 
which  several  of  his  early  Oxford  friends 
entertained  a  high  reverence,  and  was  in 
the  habit  of  dealing  hard  blows  at  the 
idols  he  wished  to  demolish.  But  it 
would  be  altogether  a  mistake  to  regard 
him  solely  or  chiefly,  as  an  iconoclast, 
and  we  may  safely  add  that,  if  he  had 
been  such,  he  would  never  have  succeed¬ 
ed  in  eliciting  the  enthusiasm  and  ac¬ 
complishing  the  work  for  which  he  is 
still  remembered.  That  a  spirit  of  flip¬ 
pancy  and  irreverence  is  a  common  how¬ 
ever  ungraceful  feeling,  not  so  much  of 
boyhood — in  their  case  it  would  be  the 
result  of  evil  training  or  example — as  of 
youth  or  incipient  manhood,  is  notori¬ 
ous.  There  is  much  of  course  in  the 
newly  acquired  independence  and  the 
sense  of  rapidly  maturing  powers  of  a 
youth  fresh  from  school  or  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  encourage  such  a  feeling.  In 
wonder,  it  has  been  justly  said,  philoso¬ 
phy  begins  and  ends,  and  wonder  is  a 
reverential  attitude  of  mind,  but  there  is 
an  intermediate  stage  of  development, 
when  confidence,  not  to  say  arrogance, 
supersedes  it.  Those  who  know  noth¬ 
ing  and  those  who  know  much  have  no 
difficulty  in  realizing  the  extent  of  their 
ignorance,  but  those  who  know  a  little 
are  not  equally  ready  to  acknowledge 
how  much  remains  unknown.  It  will  be 
said  by  many  that  this  sort  of  temper, 
or  “  disorder" — which  used  then  to  be 
called  by  a  shorter  and  sharper  name 
than  pococurantism — was  thought  spe¬ 
cially  characteristic  of  Rugbeans  at  the 
university  some  forty  years  ago,  as  dis¬ 


tinguished  from  their  Etonian  or  Harro¬ 
vian  or  other  public  school  contempora¬ 
ries.  How  far  this  was  so,  and  how  far 
it  was  due  to  Dr.  Arnold’s  influence, 
are  questions  it  hardly  concerns  us  to 
revive  now  ;  it  was  clearly  not  the  result 
he  intended  or  desired  to  produce.  But 
his  letter  suggests  a  wider  question, 
which  has  certainly  not  lost  its  interest, 
as  to  the  alleged  decay  of  veneration  in 
the  present  age,  and  the  ethical  estimate 
to  be  formed  of  it.  The  “  anti-ro¬ 
mance”  school  are  not  indeed  yet  strong 
enough  to  "  shut  up”  their  more  roman¬ 
tic  and  reverential  contemporaries,  but 
it  is  often  said  or  surmised  that  they  are 
gaining  strength,  and  we  may  fairly  ask 
whether  their  advance,  if  they  are  ad¬ 
vancing,  should  be  welcomed  or  opposed. 

In  a  purely  utilitarian  scheme  of  ethics 
the  feeling  of  reverence,  if  it  claims  any 
place  at  all,  must  hold  a  very  doubtful 
one.  It  becomes  at  best  nothing  more 
than  a  conviction  that  those  whose 
superior  power  enables  them  to  benefit 
or  injure  us  will,  in  fact,*only  do  us 
good.  Hence  Hobbes  defines  it,  in  its 
religious  aspect,  as  “  the  conception  we 
have  concerning  another  that  He  hath 
the  power  to  do  unto  us  both  good  and 
hurt,  but  not  the  will  to  do  us  hurt." 
And  it  has  been  plausibly  argued  that 
the  great  evils  to  which  it  has  given 
rise,  in  the  way  both  of  religious  super¬ 
stition  and  political  servitude,  make  it  a 
source  of  more  misery  than  happiness  to 
the  world,  while,  as  it  grows  out  of  a 
sense  of  dependence,  whether  on  God 
or  man,  the  habits  fostered  by  advanc¬ 
ing  civilization  are  thought  to  undermine 
its  power  in  either  sphere.  A  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  order  of  nature  and  the 
reign  of  universal  and  unchanging  law 
has  not,  it  is  urged,  at  all  the  same  ten¬ 
dency  to  awaken  in  ordinary  minds  feel¬ 
ings  of  veneration  as  a  belief  in  the  con¬ 
stant  and  direct  interposition  of  Provi¬ 
dence  in  natural  phenomena.  Casio  to- 
nantem  credidimus  Jai'em  is  the  awestruck 
confession  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age, 
but  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  laws 
of  electricity  are  content  to  look  at 
nature,  without  caring,  as  the  poet  bids 
them,  to  "  look  through"  it  "  up  to"  a 
higher  Power  beyond.  Saijors,  who  are 
usually  ignorant  men,  and  are  brought 
into  habitual  contact  with  the  great 
forces  of  nature,  are  said  to  be  religious 
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or  superstitious  in  the  older  sense.  And 
thus,  too,  it  is  iti  the  secluded  mountain 
paths  of  Styria  or  the  'I’yrol  that  the  fre¬ 
quent  reappearance  at  every  turn  of  cru¬ 
cifix,  or  wayside  oratory,  or  devout  pic¬ 
ture,  reminds  the  traveller  of  the  simple 
devotion  of  simple  men  who  hear  the 
voice  of  God  in  the  rolling  avalanche 
and  bend  humbly  beneath  His  out¬ 
stretched  hand,  whether  it  be  lifted  in 
mercy  or  in  judgment.  In  the  awful 
gloom  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  again,  we 
discern,  if  it  be  through  a  glass  darkly, 
the  deep  reverential  piety  of  those  great 
mediaeval  builders  who,  as  Mr.  Ruskin 
puts  it,  “  have  taken  with  them  to  the 
grave  their  powers,  their  honors,  and 
their  errors,  but  have  left  us  their  adora¬ 
tion.”  And  if  we  turn  from  the  relig¬ 
ious  to  the  political  order,  there  too  it 
may  be  argued  that  the  old  world  virtue 
of  reverence  must  succumb  to  the  pro¬ 
gressive  demands  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  Loyalty  to  the  person  and 
authority  of  the  sovereign  was  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  civil  and  social  order  in  an  age  of 
absolute  governments,  but  we  have 
learned  to  substitute,  in  |)olitics  as  in 
philosophy,  the  supremacy  of  law  for  the 
direct  action  of  personal  rule,  and  those 
who  are  ultimately  the  makers  of  law, 
while  bound  to  obey,  can  hardly  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  venerate  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.  There  is  an  obvious  difference 
in  idea  between  a  loyal  and  a  law-abid¬ 
ing  people,  though  the  practical  result 
may  in  either  case  be  much  the  same. 
.\nd  thus,  alike  in  the  religious  and  the 
secular  sphere,  veneration  must  give 
place  to  virtues  better  suited  to  our  al¬ 
tered  state.  “  The  self-assertion  of  lib¬ 
erty,  the  levelling  of  democracy,  the  dis- 
secting-knife  of  criticism,  the  economi¬ 
cal  revolutions  that  reduce  the  relations 
of  classes  to  simple  contracts,  the  ag¬ 
glomeration  of  population,  and  the  facili¬ 
ties  of  locomotion  that  sever  so  many 
ancient  ties,  are  all  incompatible  with 
the  type  of  virtue  which  existed  before 
the  power  of  tradition  was  broken,  and 
when  the  chastity  of  faith  was  yet  sus¬ 
tained.”  And  thus,  to  revert  to  Dr. 
Arnold’s  phraseology,  ”  Nil  admirari, 
the  Devil’s  favorite  text,”  becomes  a 
necessity,  if  not  a  virtue,  of  a  demo¬ 
cratic  and  unromantic  age  like  our  own. 

There  is  no  doubt  much  plausibility 
in  this  line  of  argument,  and  it  so  far  at 


least  holds  good  that  the  forms,  if  not 
the  essence,  of  veneration  must  vary 
with  the  changed  intellectual  and  social 
conditions  of  the  day.  But  for  the  mor¬ 
alist,  who  knows,  as  w’ell  from  experi¬ 
ence  as  on  ethical  grounds,  that  no  char¬ 
acter  can  be  really  great,  or  indeed  be 
other  than  conspicuously  defective,  in 
which  a  sense  of  reverence  is  wanting,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  grant  more  than 
this.  Not  only  does  a  reverentid  spirit, 
as  it  has  been  observed,  present  just  that 
form  of  moral  goodness  to  which  the 
epithet  beautiful  may  be  most  justly  ap¬ 
plied,  but  there  is  a  deficiency,  a  little¬ 
ness,  a  priggishness,  a  sort  of  vulgarity, 
observable  about  even  the  highest  type 
of  moral  goodness  attainable  without  it. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  man 
who  lacks  it  “  has  lost  the  finest  part  of 
his  nature.”  and  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  any  intellectual  or  political  prog¬ 
ress,  which  deserves  the  name,  can  nec¬ 
essarily  entail  so  terrible  a  sacrifice. 
That  a  monarchical  is  better  suited  than 
a  republican  rfgime  to  foster  the  senti¬ 
ment  of  loyalty  may  be  perfectly  true, 
and  so  far  as  it  is  true,  affords  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favor  of  monarchy  ;  indeed  this 
is,  we  suppose,  the  truth  underlying  Dr. 
Johnson’s  well-known  dictum  that  ”  the 
Devil  was  the  first  Whig.”  Nor  can 
there  be  any  doubt  that'  to  ordinary 
minds  the  enlargement  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  does  tend,  at  least  while  it  is  in 
actual  progress,  to  deprive  natural  phe¬ 
nomena  of  their  moral  significance,  and 
thus  to  lessen  religious  reverence.  And 
the  marvellous  rapidity  of  this  scientific 
movement  during  the  last  half  century, 
as  compared  with  any  previous  period 
of  the  world’s  history,  has  given  to  that 
tendency  a  disproportionate  and  perhaps 
only  temporary  force.  Yet,  after  all, 
the  principle  of  religious  veneration  is 
no  more  involved  in  these  recent  dis¬ 
coveries  than  in  the  first  suggestion  of 
the  antipodes,  so  startling  to  mediaeval 
orthodoxy,  or  in  the  revelations  of  Gali¬ 
leo.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  religion  as 
the  “  mother  of  foim  and  fear,  Dread 
arbitress  of  mutable  resi>ect,”  and  the 
reverence  she  inspires  need  be  none  the 
less  real  though  its  expression  may  inev¬ 
itably  be  varied  from  time  to  time. 
That  sense  of  dependence  and  craving 
for  a  something  higher  than  self  to  look 
up  to  and  rest  upon,  which  exists  in 
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germ  in  all  but  the  most  debased  natures, 
while  it  is  very  differently  developed  ac¬ 
cording  to  character  and  circumstances, 
will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  defraud¬ 
ed  of  its  proper  satisfaction  by  the 
dominance  of  the  ballot-box  or  the  dis- 
secting-knife.  And  if  it  be  objected 
that  the  men  of  our  own  time,  to  whom 
we  should  instinctively  point  as  typical 
examples  of  this  romantic  or  reverential 
mind — men  such  as  the  late  John  K.eble 
— belonged  to  a  past  or  passing  genera¬ 
tion,  and  were  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  it  is  obvious  to  reply 
that  this  is  only  very  partially  true. 
Not  a  week  has  passed  since  a  favorite 
pupil,  and  lifelong  and  trusted  friend  of 
Mr.  Reble,  was  committed  to  the  grave, 
who  shared  to  the  full,  if  any  one  did, 
his  devout  and  reverential  temper  ;  yet 
the  late  Sir  William  Heathcote  was  at 
the  same  time,  as  Lord  Carnarvon  de¬ 
scribed  him  in  the  Times,  the  pattern  of 
an  PLnglish  country  gentleman  and  chair¬ 
man  of  Quarter  Sessions,  a  shrewd  man 
of  'business  and  politician,  and  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  thorough  man 
of  the  world.  We  might  indeed  point 
to  the  case  of  Arnold  himself,  who  was 
suspected  and  denounced  in  his  lifetime 
as  an  extreme  partisan  of  revolutionary 
liberalism  both  in  Church  and  State,  but 
who  nevertheless  passionately  protested, 
as  we  have  seen,  against  the  irreverent 
or  “  pococurantist”  temper  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  detected  a  grave  moral  dan¬ 
ger.  And  this  strength  of  feeling  on  his 
part  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  he 
was  an  ardent  reformer,  and  reverence 
is  not  usually  the  special  attribute  of  re¬ 
formers,  as  Mr.  Hurrell  Froude  noted, 
when  he  roused  the  fierce  indignation  of 


all  good  Protestants  by  dubbing  Bishop 
Jewell  an  “  irreverent  Dissenter.”  Car¬ 
lyle,  on  the  other  hand,  however  small 
his  respect  for  much  of  the  “  moon¬ 
shine”  held  in  high  reverence  by  many 
of  his  devoutest  contemporaries,  would 
have  deprecated  with  genuine  horror  the 
charge  of  irreverence.  He  considered 
himself  indeed  the  special  witness  and 
prophet  of  the  opposite  virtue  to  a  shal¬ 
low  and  profane  generation,  though  it 
must  be  allowed  that  he  was  not  always 
happy  in  the  particular  objects  he  singled 
out  to  present  for  their  veneration. 
And  if  nil  admirari  be  the  foundation  of 
diabolical  ethics,  it  may  be  allowed  that 
to  give  honor  to  whom  honor  is  not  due 
is  only  less  injurious  to  the  character 
than  to  refuse  to  honor  any  but  our¬ 
selves.  The  real  danger  of  an  age  like 
the  present,  where  many  ancient  forms 
of  reverence  seem  to  have  become  obso¬ 
lete,  is  perhaps  not  so  much  that  the 
value  of  veneration  will  be  forgotten  as 
that  it  will  be  misinterpreted.  Goodness 
alone,  whether  human  or  divine,  has  a 
paramount  claim  on  our  homage,  but 
it  is  quite  possible,  not  merely  to  ad¬ 
mire  or  covet,  but  to  reverence  power, 
knowledge,  wealth,  success,  nay  even 
successful  villany.  To  worship  a  false 
ideal  is  sometimes  worse,  is  at  best  only 
somewhat  better,  than  worshipping  none 
at  all.  And  such  is  the  instinctive  crav 
ing  of  human  nature  for  some  actual 
object  of  veneration  that  the  frivolous 
scorn  or  insouciance  which  refuses  it  all 
legitimate  scope  will  usually  be  found 
cowering  at  last  in  the  witch’s  cave  or 
cringing  before  the  golden  calf. — Satur¬ 
day  Review. 


THE  SEEDTIME  OF  HEALTH.* 

BY  BENJAMIN  WARD  RICHARDSON,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BRIGH¬ 
TON  HEALTH  CONGRESS. 


In  the  depths  of  the  night,  in  a  cli¬ 
mate  where  night  is  short  ;  in  the  midst 
of  that  short  interval,  when  even  the 
gods  are  supposed  to  rest  ;  when  the 
sun-god  himself  has  withdrawn  from  the 


*  InaufTural  Address  delivered  before  the 
Health  Congress  at  Brighton  on  December 
13th.  1881. 


earth,  and  the  sun  sees  not  the  deeds  of 
men  and  women  of  the  earth,  in  solemn 
silence,  bring  something  forth  from 
home. 

If  they  should  speak  there  would  flow 
from  the  lips  of  those  people  a  language 
so  beautiful,  so  perfect,  so  expressive, 
that  though  the  listening  ear  were  foreign 
to  it  and  understood  it  not,  it  would 
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be  held  listening.  But  there  is  not  a  Beyond  expression  terrible  this  event, 
sound.  that  they,  the  bearers  and  followers. 

If  these  people  could  be  seen  in  their  should  be  so  ignorant  as  to  let  such 

fair  stature  and  build  of  body,  draped  in  beaming  beauty  die.  Had  it  lived  its 

their  loose  garments,  the  eye,  like  the  course,  played  its  mortal  part,  and  like  ^ 

ear,  would  be  vanquished.  Such  incom-  the  ripe  grain  fallen  fairly  under  the 

parable  beauty  !  Should  a  sculptor  want  sickle  of  the  immortal  reaper,  then,  j 

a  model  for  a  work  he  would  leave  for  though  a  thousand  suns  had  shone,  the  | 

all  time,  he  would  find  it  in  them  ;  event  had  been  natural,  honorable, 

should  a  painter  want  a  face  for  his  per-  Then  this  ceremonial  had  l)een  public  as 

fected  art,  he  would  find  it  in  them  ;  the  day.  Tears  might  have  moistened 

should  a  poet  want  the  theme  for  a  song  the  eyes  of  the  lookers  on,  but  there 

on  living  beauty,  he  would  find  his  in-  would  be  no  shame  ;  the  deeds  of  the 

spiration  in  them  ;  should  a  physician  dead  might  be  themes  of  honor,  or  j 

want  a  text  for  a  discourse  on  the  types  fame,  or  joy,  but  shame,  no  trace  of  it. 

of  health  and  sanity,  he  would  find  it  in  The  shame  is  now  ;  the  shame  that  must 

those  types  of  beauty.  be  hidden  in  darkness  of  darkness,  as  a 

In  those  faces,  which  actually  live  to  crime  against  knowledge,  and  love,  and 
this  hour  in  marble  more  precious  than  family,  and  country,  and  time  !  the 
gold,  there  would  be  seen,  if  they  were  shame  that  life  in  its  earliest  dawn  1 

unveiled  from  this  awful  stillness  and  should  be  let  go,  and  run  no  Olympian  | 

darkness  of  the  night,  two  livipg  passions  game,  and  sing  no  song,  and  tell  no  his- 

engraved  in  life  through  expression  of  tory,  and  plant  no  work  of  art,  and  hold 

the  soul,  resigned  grief  and  sublime  fear,  no  standard,  and  fulfil  no  task  of  duty  ! 

What  has  happened  can  never  be  re-  They  veil  themselves  from  the  truth  that 

called,  and  grief,  therefore,  is  chastened  they  may  awake  as  from  a  deathly 

by  reason  ;  but  what  has  happened  is  so  dream.  Let  them  pass  from  us  also  as 

unnatural,  so  wrong,  that  reason,  in  its  a  dream.  * 

turn,  is  sublimed  to  fear.  It  is  so  terri-  Yet  the  dream  is  true,  for  I  have  em- 

ble,  none  must  look  on  it  :  if  the  sun-  bodied  in  these  sentences  an  idea  of  I 

god,  source  of  light  and  life,  should  see  mankind  in  that  period  of  human  history 

it,  he  might  hide  his  face  and  punish  all  when,  as  by  a  miracle,  the  human  soul  = 

the  races  of  mankind.  burst  into  the  flame  which  to  this  day  is  : 

Well  may  there  sit  on  every  face  the  our  great  source  of  intellectual  light : 
chaste  beauty  of  resignation  and  sublim-  the  flame  that  in  its  own  home  went  out, 
ity  of  fear  !  but  from  which,  while  it  burned,  all  the 

What  can  have  happened  ?  •  world  lighted  a  torch  and  carried  it  away. 

There  is  something  that  is  being  car-  While  the  sculptor  of  to-day  still  strikes 
ried  tenderly,  awfully  !  It  is  a  casket  a  light  from  the  dead  of  that  period  of 

small  and  light.  It  might  be  a  cradle  or  intellectual  glory,  from  the  very  marble  | 

a  cot  supporting  some  object  of  tender  into  which  its  fervid  life  was  infused  for  1, 

solicitude.  A  child  !  yes,  a  child  in  all  ever,  let  us  who  deal  with  actual  life 

its  childish  wealth,  its  golden  tresses  on  strike  a  light  from  the  sentiment  regard-  1 

its  pillow,  its  features  divinely  fair  and  ing  the  young  who  fell  as  they  were  ris-  | 

spiritual,  its  limbs  the  ideal  of  grace,  ing  from  the  drowsy  torpor  of  infancy 

Surely  in  the  dead  of  this  night  it  sleeps,  into  the  waking  dreams  of  adolescence,  j 

and  they  are  taking  it  to  some  golden  instead  of  passing  in  natural  course.  j 

coast,  where  in  the  morning  it  will  greet  through  manhood  or  womanhood,  to- 

the  sun,  lave  in  the  azure  sea,  listen  to  wards  maturity,  towards  drowsy  decline.  i 

the  shell  picked  up  by  the  shore  for  the  These  wise  people  knew  that  life 
mysterious  music,  and  bask  in  pleasure,  ought  to  be  a  perpetual  feast.  They  not  1 

Alas  !  no.  As  the  earth  is  now  dead  only  knew  the  fact,  they  acted  up  to  it.  ! 

and  silent,  its  soul  of  sun  withdrawn,  so  They  were  equally  well  aware  that  a  j 

is  the  soul  of  that  human  lovely  form  ;  long  and  perfect  life  could  alone  be  at-  : 

and  as  the  earth  is  proceeding  to  enter  tained  by  perfection  of  life  at  its  opening, 

once  more  the  eternal  fire  that  at  once  in  the  seed-time  of  health.  To  die  at  that 

animates  it  and  destroys  it,  so  this  child  time  was  therefore  an  offence  against  j‘ 

of  earth  is  being  carried  to  the  pyre.  natural  rule,  against  reason,  against  sen-  1 
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timent.  The  knowledge  of  such  an 
event  was  death  to  the  brain,  death  to 
the  heart.  In  this  seed-time  of  health 
the  life  was  to  be  made,  the  life  that  was 
in  truth  to  be  a  life  worth  living.  Ani¬ 
mals  beneath  men,  that  are  worthy  of 
going  through  their  appointed  time,  and 
of  being  made  both  useful  and  beauti¬ 
ful,  must  have  their  seed-time  of 'health. 
Shall  their  human  masters  be  less  cared 
for  ?  If  the  masters  are  to  be  mere 
slaves,  yes  ;  and  then  it  were  a  pity  and 
a  danger  :  for  they  who  have  no  respect 
for  life  and  beauty,  who  drag  through 
existence  and  grow  weary  of  it,  are  to 
be  trusted  neither  with  life,  beauty,  nor 
fame. 

In  the  history  of  great  truths  derived 
from  the  Hellenic  wise  times,  there  is 
not  one  truth  so  great  as  this,  and  not 
one  so  completely  missed.  It  is  the 
secret  that  was  lost.  In  our  day  we  have 
lost  if  so  severly  that  it  might  never  have 
been  in  existence  for  aught  we  seem  to 
care.  I’he  key  to  all  we  would  have,  the 
key  to  the  gates  of  health  and  happiness, 
has  been  lost  as  if  it  had  never  been 
found. 

In  point  of  health  our  children  in 
these  limes,  proud  as  we  are  of  these 
times,  are  our  reproach.  Where  is  there 
a  healthy  child  ?  I  have  never  seen 
one.  I  might  search  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  island,  I  could  not 
find  one.  You  may  put  before  me  a 
child  in  all  its  innocence.  It  has  done 
no  wrong  that  it  should  suffer  ;  it  may 
show  to  the  unskilled  mind  no  trace  of 
disease  ;  and  yet  I  know  that  if  I  or  any 
skilled  observer  were  to  look  into  the 
history  of  the  life  in  question  it  cannot  be 
found  intrinsically  sound.  It  will  have 
to  battle  with  future  dangers  sufficient 
for  the  soundest  to  meet  ;  but  it  is  not 
itself  free  from  dangers  other  than  those 
that  are  prospective  and  avoidable.  It 
is  sure  to  have  some  inherited  failure, 
and  too  likely  some  that  will  help  to  in¬ 
crease  the  independent  risks  that  lie  be¬ 
fore  it. 

So  our  children  under  five  years  are 
expected  to  die  in  what  may  almost  be 
called  a  definite  proportion.  He  is  a 
fortunate  man  who,  having  four  children 
born  to  him,  retains  three  alive.  Later 
on,  for  a  short  time,  the  danger  is  re¬ 
duced  ;  with  adolescence  it  recurs. 
Again  it  retreats,  but  with  such  failure 


all  along  the  line,  that  one-third  of  the 
allotted  life,  the  life  that  would  be  were 
it  planted  in  sound  health,  is  only  at¬ 
tained. 

And  for  this  we  have  no  shame.  The 
sun,  the  moon,  and  all  the  stars  may 
witness  our  miseries,  and  we  may  grieve 
but  we  have  no  shame.  There  is  an 
assembly  of  learned  men  which  I  some¬ 
times  visit,  an  assembly  of  earnest  men 
who  are  bent  on  understanding  to  the 
full  these  human  failures  from  health. 
These  men  spare  no  pains,  and  to  gain  a 
spark  of  light  will  labor  like  miners  in  a 
mine.  When  last  I  visited  them  a  puny 
feeble  spark  of  life  was  in  their  presence 
undergoing  their  searching  yet  kindly 
scrutiny.  Except  that  it  cried  a  little 
and  laughed  a  little  in  changing  mood, 
this  spark  of  life  might  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  pathological  specimen,  and  in 
truth  it  was  discussed  as  such.  No  one 
there  had  a  thought  of  that  small  life 
developing  into  wholesome  life  and  pass¬ 
ing  through  its  natural  term  ;  not  one 
was  there  who  did  not  know  that  the 
chances  of  bare  life  were  impossible, 
and  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  save 
it.  The  intent  was  to  study  the  patho¬ 
logy,  and  fix  that  by  name.  They 
said,  when  their  technical  language  was 
translated,  this  child  is  suffering  from 
the  error,  some  would  say  the  sin,  'of  its 
parents.  How  deep  did  this  error  go  ? 
In  what  strange  forms  did  it  appear  ? 
How  singular  that  the  nervous  system, 
once  impressed  with  the  poison  of  that 
error,  should  impress  another  nervous 
system,  and  so  modify  the  nutrition  of 
the  organism  to  which  it  belonged  as  to 
cause  false  nutrition  of  internal  organs 
and  of  the  very  bones  themselves  !  In 
a  whisper  one  of  the  learned  expressed 
to  another  one  the  pity  “  that  such  a 
specimen  of  humanity  should  ever  have 
been  bom,  to  breathe  and  take  notice, 
and  smile,  and  cry,  and  love,  and  suffer, 
and  die,  and  we  able  to  do  nothing  for 
it  except  hope  for  the  relief  that  should 
end  in  the  earliest  death.” 

I  belong  to  a  committee  which  takes 
under  its  care  another  class  of  sad  child¬ 
hood.  The  members  of  this  community 
pass  before  us  deaf  and  mute.  We  try 
to  give  them  the  powers  of  intelligent 
converse  by  laborious  and  artificial 
means,  and  we  do  some  good  ;  but  the 
train  of  sufferers  passes  by,  and  we  know 
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that  full  half  are  mute  from  the  unde¬ 
veloped  brain  ;  that  they  are  practical¬ 
ly  lost  to  life.  It  is  not  that  the  one 
sense  is  lost,  and  thereby  the  means  of 
expression  by  intelligible  language  ;  it 
is  not  even  that  the  nervous  organiza¬ 
tion  which  ministers  to  intelligence  is 
low  ;  it  is  that  these  deficiencies  are  some 
of  the  outward  signs  of  a  general  deteri¬ 
oration  of  body,  and  that  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  structure  which  the  eye  of  science 
would  recognize  as  moulded  in  health. 

Passing  from  the  sphere  of  general  ob¬ 
servation,  from  modified  to  destroyed 
vitality,  I  find  more  startling  facts  at 
hand.  A  short  unpretending  essay 
reached  me  not  long  ago  in  which  the 
writer,  who  in  his  too  great  modesty 
conceals  his  name,  epitomises  the  facts 
he  has  collected  respecting  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  maturity  in  peoples  of  different 
nations.  He  tells  us  that  of  ten  chil¬ 
dren  born  in  Norway  a  little  over  seven 
reach  their  twentieth  year  ;  that  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  the  United  States  of  America 
somewhat  less  than  seven  reach  that 
stage  ;  that  in  Prance  only  five  reach  it  ; 
and  in  Ireland  less  than  five.  He  tells 
us  that  in  Norway  out  of  ten  thousand 
born  rather  more  than  one  out  of  three 
reaches  the  age  of  seventy  ;  in  England 
one  out  of  four  ;  in  the  United  States, 
if  both  sexes  be  computed,  less  than  one 
out  ot  four  ;  in  France,  less  than  one 
out  of  eight  ;  and  in  Ireland,  less  than 
one  out  of  eleven.  And,  he  adds  this 
significant  computation,  based  on  what 
may  be  called  the  commercial  view  of 
the  vital  question.  “  In  producing  dead 
machinery  the  cost  of  all  that  is  broken 
in  the  making  is  charged  to  the  cost  of 
that  which  is  completed.  If  we  estimate 
by  this  same  rule  the  cost  of  rearing 
children  to  manhood,  if  we  calculate  up 
the  number  of  years  lived  by  those  who 
fell,  with  the  years  of  those  who  passed 
successfully  to  manhood,  there  would  be 
found  between  the  two  extremes  pre¬ 
sented  in  Norway  and  Ireland — both,  be 
it  observed,  unnatural— a  loss  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  per  cent  greater  in 
the  first  year  of  life,  seventy-five  per 
cent  greater  in  the  first  four  years  of 
life,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  per 
cent,  greater  in  the  years  between  the 
fifth  and  the  twentieth,  in  Ireland  than 
in  Norway.  In  Norway  the  average 
length  of  life  of  the  effective  population 


is  thirty-nine  and  rather  more  than  a 
half  years  ;  in  England,  thirty-five  and 
a  half  years  ;  in  France,  not  quite  thirty- 
three  years  ;  and  in  Ireland,  not  quite 
twenty-nine  years.  Thus,  again  com¬ 
paring  the  best  with  the  worst  of  a  scale 
of  vitality  in  which  both  are  bad,  in 
Norway  the  proportion  of  the  population 
that  reaches  twenty  survives  nearly  forty 
years,  or  four-fiHhs  of  the  effective 
period,  to  contribute  to  the  w<?nlth  of  the 
community  ;  while  in  Ireland  the  same 
proportion  survives  less  than  twenty-nine 
years,  or  considerably  under  three-fifths 
of  the  effective  period.” 

When  we  are  sitting  in  the  family  cir¬ 
cle  and  are  speaking  of  families  that  lie 
within  oui  cognizance,  we  estimate  in  the 
most  natural  way  the  happiness  of  the 
families  by  the  health  they  represent. 
We  may  thoughtlessly  speak  of  other 
standards  of  measurement.  We  may  for 
a  moment  dwell  on  the  riches  of  the 
house  ;  on  the  luxuries  that  are  to  be 
seen  in  it  ;  on  the  influence  which  the 
owners  of  it  might  or  do  exercise  in  the 
social  sphere,  and  such  like  sentiments. 
But,  after  all,  these  rest  on  health  as  the 
basis  of  the  happiness.  If  one  out  of 
every  two  of  the  offspring  of  the  favored 
house  have  died,  if  some  who  have  not 
died  are  mute  to  the  world  or  otherwise 
stricken,  we  soon  fall  into  more  thought¬ 
ful  mood,  and  say  that  even  this  rich 
home  is  not  a  possible  home  for  happy 
life.  Pleasures  there  may  be,  happiness 
there  cannot  be. 

How  much  worse  the  estimate  of  a 
family  in  which,  together  with  the  vital 
failures,  there  is  the  lack  of  all  that  is 
necessary  ‘o  make  the  burthen  of  life 
endurable.  The  favored  in  health  and 
means  wonder,  when  they  think  of  it, 
how  such  unfavored  endure  the  life  they 
live.  In  that  sentiment  no  maudlin 
canker  lies  ;  it  is  as  hard  and  as  free 
from  poetry  as  a  mathematical  problem  ; 
and  for  that  reason  a  sentiment  that, 
above  every  other,  is  persistently  pre¬ 
served. 

What  is  true  of  family  circles  is  equal¬ 
ly  true  of  nations.  Rest,  quiet  of  na¬ 
tions,  repose  for  cultivation  of  refined 
arts  and  sciences,  happiness  derived 
from  healthy  and  vigorous  minds  and  in¬ 
tended  for  healthy,  vigorous  and  whole¬ 
some  purposes,  there  cannot  be,  when 
one  in  two  of  life  can  only  reach  matu- 
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rity  with  a  survival  of  three-fifths  of 
effective  population.  In  such  a  national 
family  there  is  persistent  mourning.  It 
sits  for  ever  in  gloom  ;  the  blinds  of  its 
home  are  always  drawn.  It  broods,  it 
attributes,  as  all  heart-stricken  mourn¬ 
ers  do,  the  loss  it  has  sustained  to  every 
imaginable  and  unimaginable  cause.  It 
thinks  with  incoherency  ;  speaks  now 
whh  hysteric  grief,  then  with  hysteric 
rage,  and  acts  the  same.  In  a  word,  it 
follows  natural  law.  State  physicians 
tender  their  remedies  for  such  families 
of  nations  and  call  themselves  curers,  as 
if  that  could  be  cured  which  is  nature 
pursuing  her  merciless  course  towards 
her  merciful  dispensations,  in  correction 
of  those  who  have  outraged  her. 

I  have  named  this  discourse  “  The 
Seed-time  of  Health,”  and  in  the  sen¬ 
tences  foregone  I  have  tried  to  strike  a 
contrast,  and  thereby  to  give  to  sanita¬ 
tion  a  broader  meaning  as  a  practical 
science  than  is  commonly  connected  with 
it  as  a  system  of  details  respecting  venti¬ 
lations,  sewer  traps,  and  the  like. 

I  want  to  point  to  health  as  the  all-in- 
all  to  man  ;  the  gate  of  health  leading  to 
the  truly  good  in  politics,  art,  science, 
letters — ay,  and  religion,  not  less  than 
the  least  of  everything.  The  strain  of 
my  argument  is,  that,  unless  we  make 
the  early  life  of  our  children  a  seed-time 
of  health,  unless  we,  from  the  root  of 
life,  so  change  the  conditions  which  now 
exist,  all  our  other  measures  are  practi¬ 
cally  valueless. 

At  this  moment  we  have  not,  as  a  na¬ 
tion.  got  this  notion  set  in  our  minds  in 
such  a  degree  as  even  to  accept  it,  basic 
as  it  is,  as  worthy  of  serious  thought. 
We  have  no  shame  when  our  young  fail 
and  die.  (Irief  we  have,  fond  memories 
we  have  ;  but  shame,  none.  VV^e  bury 
our  young  as  if  the  act  were  natural,  and 
erect  memorials  of  it.  We  read  obitu¬ 
aries  of  the  young  dead  ;  we  read  the 
terrible  obituaries  of  the  Registrars- 
General  ;  we  discuss  in  Congresses  like 
these  the  cost  of  young  life  ;  but  the 
shame  of  the  Greek  touches  us  not. 
The  knowledge  of  the  troubles  which 
flow  from  the  lack  of  the  shame  reaches 
us  not. 

One  bright  Sunday  morning  I  was  in 
Dublin,  in  the  Phcenix  Park.  A  great 
crowd  formed  a  vast  ring,  to  the  borders 
of  which  1  made  my  way.  A  wrestling 


match  !  Men  of  different  counties 
wrestling  in  deathly  earnest,  the  lookers- 
on  intent  to  terror.  On  not  a  face  in 
that  multitude,  barring  the  faces  of 
some  four  or  five  cockneys,  who  had  a 
car  all  to  themselves,  and  grinned  as 
foolishly  as  they  chattered  and  chaffed, 
was  there  so  much  as  a  smile  ;  the  vic¬ 
tors  were  approved,  but  not  cheered.  If 
this  be  sport,  I  felt,  it  is  the  strangest  I 
ever  knew  since  I  read  of  Christian  try¬ 
ing  to  be  merry  in  the  Castle  of  Giant 
Despair.  In  that  same  day  I  traversed 
the  city  to  see  authority  armed  to  the 
teeth  in  utterly  joyless  open  places.  I 
visited  an  exhibition  of  pictures  to  ex¬ 
perience  the  same  sense  of  all-pervading 
oppression.  I  followed  a  crowd,  and 
found  myself  one  of  another  multitude 
going  out  of  the  city  until  we  reached  a 
place  where  the  members  of  that  multi¬ 
tude  were  burying  their  dead  ;  and  as 
they  swept  by,  the  train  of  young  dead 
that  was  carried  in  the  sight  of  the  sun 
to  sleep  in  that  resting-place  was  to  me 
as  appalling  as  it  was  revealing.  It  was 
like  lightning  in  .persistent  discharge. 
Peace,  progress,  content,  happiness, 
with  this  discharge  of  fearful  facts  in 
view  !  A  fable  !  “As  is  the  earthy,” 
says  the  priest,  ”  such  are  they  also  that 
are  earthy  ”  and  I  knew  that  I  had 
never  understood  the  saying  before. 

It  struck  me  for  the  first  time  as  1 
witnessed  this  painful  phenomenon,  that 
with  so  much  young  death  there  could 
no  more  be  health  in  the  body  politic 
than  in  the  body  corporeal.  We  sani¬ 
tarians  are,  however,  only  bound  to 
treat  of  that  which  belongs  to  our  own 
labors,  and  acknowledging  the  perils  in¬ 
cident  to  early  life,  and  it  may  be  even 
recognizing  the  shame  of  them,  have  be¬ 
fore  us  the  question  of  their  prevention 
from  its  health  side  alone. 

That  we  may  approach  this  task  with 
intelligence,  let  us  for  a  short  time  glance 
at  the  nature  of  the  perils  which  beset 
the  springtide  of  human  life,  and  the 
period  bounded  by  maturity. 

The  perils  are  of  four  kinds  : 

1.  Those  that  are  inherited. 

2.  Those  that  are  accidental. 

3.  Those  that  are  inflicted. 

4.  Those  that  are  acquired. 

Inherited  Perils. — Foremost  among 

the  perils  to  life,  in  all  its  stages,  but 
especially  in  its  early  stages,  are  the  in- 
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herited.  We  may  safely  say  that  no  one  posure  to  vicissitudes  of  season,  and  to 
is  born  free  from  taint  of  disease,  and  the  influence  of  those  particles  of  the 
we  may  almost  say  with  equal  certainty,  communicable  diseases,  which,  being  in* 
that  there  is  no  definable  disease  that  troduced  into  the  body,  incubate  there, 
does  not  admit  of  being  called  hereditary,  and  transform  the  secretions  of  the  body 
unless  it  be  accidentally  produced.  To  into  poisons  like  unto  themselves.  A 
what  is  known  as  speciflc  disease,  the  long  list  of  diseases  incident  to  the 
disease  ot  diseases  ;  to  struma,  or  scro-  spring-time  of  life  is  found  in  these  two 
fula,  and  its  ally,  if  not  the  same,  tuber-  classes  of  causes  of  diseases,  those  due 
cular  affection  ;  to  cancer  ;  to  rheuma-  to  the  contagious  particles  numbering 
tism  and  gout  ;  and  to  alcoholic  degen-  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  alone, 
eration,  the  grand  perils  of  life  are  The  grand  mortality  of  the  child- 
mainly  due.  These  are  the  bases  of  so  period  is  indeed  due  to  the  two  classes 
many  diseases  which  bear  different  of  causes  now  under  our  consideration, 
names  ;  these  so  modify  diseases,  which  From  exposure  to  the  vicissitudes  of  sea- 
may  in  themselves  be  distinct,  that  if  son  comes  foremost  of  all,  that  first  step 
they  were  removed  the  dangers  would  into  so  wide  a  universe  of  evil,  the  com¬ 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  dis-  mon  cold,  or  catarrh.  Upon  that  comes 
eased  conditions  do  not,  however,  ex-  the  continuous  visitation  which,  extend- 
haust  the  list  of  fatal  common  inheri-  ing  to  the  pulmonary  surface,  causes 
tance.  On  many  occasions,  for  several  bronchitis,  croup,  pneumonia,  tubercular 
years  past,  1  have  observed,  and  main-  inflammation  ;  or,  extending  to  the 
tained  the  observation,  that  some  dis-  mucous  surface  of  the  intestine,  causes 
eases,  which  are  to  be  noticed  in  a  com-  irritation  there,  diarrhoea  and  choleraic 
ing  page,  as  communicable,  infections,  affection.  From  ex|>osure,  again,  to  the 
or  contagious,  are  also  classifiable  under  poisons  of  the  communicable  diseases, 
this  head.  1  am  satisfied  that  quinsy,  there  are  produced  the  long  and  fatal 
diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  and  even  what  calendars  of  diseases  of  shortest  incuba- 
is  called  drain  fever,  typhoid,  are  often  tion,  like  cholera  ;  of  short  incubation, 
of  hereditary  character.  I  have  known  like  scarlet  fever,  diphtheria,  erysipelas, 
a  family  in  which  four  members  have  influenza,  whooping-cough,  and  croup  ; 
suffered  from  diphtheria,  a  parent  having  of  medium  incubation,  like  relapsing 
had  the  same  affections,  and  probably  a  fever  and  cow-pox  ;  of  long  incubation, 
grand-parent.  I  have  known  a  family  like  small-pox,  chicken-pox,  measles, 
in  which  five  members  have,  at  various  German  measles,  typhus,  typhoid, 
periods,  suffered  from  typhoid,  a  parent  mumps,  and  malarial  fever  ;  and  of 
and  a  grand-parent  having  been  subject  longest  incubation,  like  hydrophobia, 
to  the  same  disease.  I  have  known  a  The  returns  of  the  Registrar-General 
family  in  which  quinsy  has  been  the  will  show,  weekly,  how  in  persistent  pro- 
marked  family  characteristic  for  four  cession  these  diseases  march  through  the 
generations.  These  persons  have  been  land. 

the  sufferers  from  the  diseases  named,  Inflicted  Perils. — Third  among  the 
without  any  obvious  contraction  of  the  perils  incident  to  the  early  life  are  those 
diseases,  and  without  having  any  com-  inflicted  by  reason  of  ignorance,  or  false 
panions  in  their  sufferings.  They  were,  knowledge  and  practice,  or  hard  neces- 
in  fact,  predisposed  to  produce  the  sity,  or  all  combined.  These  perils  be- 
poisons  of  the  diseases  in  their  own  gin  with  the  earliest  days  of  infancy  and 
bodies,  as  the  cobra  is  to  produce  the  continue  onward.  The  tight  swathing 
poisonous  secretion  which  in  its  case  is  band  in  which  the  helpless  infant  is  en- 
a  part  of  its  natural  organization.  rolled,  as  if  it  were  an  Egyptian  mum- 

Accidental  Perils. — Next  among  the  my  ;  the  frequent  error  that  is  made  in 
perils  which  beset  the  early  life  are  the  depriving  it  of  its  natural  food,  its 
accidental  dangers  to  which  it  is  ex-  mother's  milk,  and  in  substituting  for 
posed.  1  do  not  mean  by  this  the  mere  that  true  standard  of  food,  foods  having 
physical  accidents,  the  troubles  and  no  proper  arrangement  or  proper  as- 
blows  to  which  childhood  is  subjected,  similable  quality  ;  the  too  hasty  intro- 
Not  these  alone,  but  the  more  subtle  ac-  duction  to  it  of  foods  in  common  use  in 
cidents  which  are  incurred  through  ex-  adult  life  ;  the  not  uncommon  introduc- 
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tion  even  of  stimulants  to  these  young  ; 
the  imperfect  feeding  of  the  mother,  and 
pampering  her  with  stimulants  when  she 
undertakes  the  maternal  duty  of  being 
nurse  to  her  own  child  ;  the  poisonous 
method  of  giving  soothing  or  narcotic 
quieteners  to  children  ;  the  almost  as  in¬ 
jurious  plan  of  taking  up  children  from 
their  gentle  life-giving  sleeps  and  expos¬ 
ing  them  to  shocks,  surprises,  and  ex¬ 
citements,  that  are  injurious  to  every 
function  of  nutrition  and  of  mental  re¬ 
pose  ;  the  confinement  of  the  child  in 
close  rooms,  away  from  the  fresh  midday 
air  ;  the  evil  plan  of  taking  it  out  in  the 
night  air  and  into  crowds  and  noisy 
places,  like  the  railway  station  or  busy 
thoroughfare  ;  the  worse  plan  still,  of 
scolding,  frightening,  and  even  slapping, 
the  helpless  thing,  and  thereby  implant¬ 
ing  in  it  a  nervous  irritable  nature  which 
it  will  never  lose.  These  are  the  truly 
crying  evils,  which  in  earliest,  dreamiest, 
and  most  eventful  days  and  months  of 
human  life,  plant,  imperceptibly,  their 
accursed  stings  into  every  day  of  life  that 
is  to  follow.  If  young  animals  of  lower 
life,  that  are  to  be  bought  and  sold  and 
made  gross  profit  upon,  were  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  same  penalties,  there  would 
be  such  discomfiture  in  the  selling  of 
them  that  the  reform  of  the  manner 
would  soon  be  accepted  by  the  most  ig¬ 
norant  salesman.  It  was  so  in  the  time 
of  the  insane  traffic  in  human  flesh  and 
blood.  The  child  of  the  choice  slave, 
intended  ultimately  for  the  market,  was 
often  better  nurtured  in  its  infancy  than 
the  child  of  the  man  who  owned  it,  and 
became  a  better  specimen  of  humanity. 

These  evils  inflicted  on  childhood  in 
its  first  estate  are,  moreover,  followed 
later  on  by  other  evils  not  less  repre¬ 
hensible  and  by  one  worse  than  all,  1 
mean  the  evil  of  endeavoring,  during  the 
time  when  all  the  nervous  force  the 
growing  frame  demands  is  barely  suffi¬ 
cient  to  sustain  the  natural  wants  of 
nutrition,  to  tax  that  growing  frame 
beyond  the  powers  that  belong  to  matur¬ 
ity,  with  competitive  mental  and  physical 
labors.  Both  good  in  their  way  in 
moderate  form,  both  necessary  for  health 
in  moderate  form,  mental  and  physical 
labors  are,  in  these  days,  made  the  bane 
of  the  nation.  The  false  and  useless 
efforts  which  crumple  up  the  animal  and 
spiritual  natures,  making  distaste  for  all 


labor  an  early  disease,  and  blighting 
every  flower  of  genius  so  soon  as  it  begins 
to  bud,  is  equal  in  falsity  only  with  the 
conviction  it  engenders,  that  men  and 
women  are  made  but  to  learn  up  to  the 
time  of  maturity,  and  that  an  education 
which  is  not  what  is  called  “  finished  *’ 
when  the  school  or  college  is  left  behind, 
is  an  education  that  can  never  be  made 
up  in  after  life.  I  know  nothing  so 
deathly  to  mind  and  body  as  this  anxiety, 
now  all  but  national  in  its  acceptance,  to 
complete  education  within  twenty-one 
years,  when  the  fact  really  is  that  length 
of  life,  and  length  of  happy  life,  depend 
on  the  continued  cultivation  of  mental 
and  physical  existence  beyond  all  else. 

He  who  has  ceased  to  learn  begins  to 
die. 

Schools  for  boys  and  girls,  do  you  say  ? 
“Yes,”  I  reply  ;  “  and  schools  for  men 
and  women  through  every  phase  of  life, 
if  you  would  have  them  complete  their 
career.”  That  crystal  brain  of  the 
young  man,  surcharged  with  more  than 
it  can  bear,  will  discharge  itself  abruptly 
and  remain  an  empty  shell.  But  the 
crystal  brain,  always  crystal,  slowly 
charged  and  sedately  assimilating,  will 
retain  its  natural  lucidity  and  power 
through  every  stage,  and  will  animate  to 
its  natural  termination  the  body  to  which 
it  is  the  ministering  spirit. 

And  still  to  this  grand  evil  inflicted  on 
youth,  there  is  a  supplemental  evil  which 
adds  physical  to  mental  scathing,  viz., 
the  commission  of  corporeal  punishment 
on  the  helpless  young,  before  they  know 
why  that  is  wrong  for  which  they  are 
punished,  and  often  when  no  wise  man 
or  woman  could  detect  any  wrong  in  any 
part  of  the  savage  performance  save  the 
wrong  done  by  the  one  who  punishes. 
To  me,  as  a  physician,  nothing  is  more 
tainted  with  iniquitous  injury  than  that 
corporeal  punishment  of  children  which 
proceeds  to  teach  what  is  believed  to  be 
wrong  by  the  instant  infliction  of  physi¬ 
cal  pain.  To  the  punished  and  the  pun¬ 
isher  alike  the  system  is  as  mischievous 
as  it  is  barbarous.  On  the  punished  it 
brands  hate,  or  servility,  or  palpitating 
fear.  On  the  punisher  it  brands  cow¬ 
ard,  tyrant,  hasty  adjudicator  of  rights 
and  wrongs  ;  while  it  so  perverts  the 
judgment  that  he  who  would  scorn  him¬ 
self  if  he  struck  a  woman,  will  think  the 
act  right  if  a  child  be  the  object  of  his 
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infliction.  In  another  century  it  will 
sound  as  the  tones  of  inquisitorial  suffer* 
ing  sound  to  this,  that  in  our  public 
schools,  not  masters  merely,  but  master¬ 
ful  boys,  should  be  trained,  during  the 
seed-time  of  health,  to  tund,  to  strike 
with  ashen  rods,  their  younger,  feebler 
fellows  for  faults  or  failings,  or  it  may 
indeed  be  for  virtues,  which  they  them¬ 
selves  are  not  old  enough  to  comprehend, 
nor  wise  enough  to  rectify,  did  they  so 
much  as  comprehend. 

Acquired  Perils. — The  perils  acquired 
by  the  young  themselves,  acquired  as 
a  rule  from  imitation  of  the  habits  of  their 
seniors,  form  a  last  part  of  the  dangers 
incident  to  this  seed-time.  In  boys,  late 
hours,  smoking,  resort  to  the  use  of  stim¬ 
ulants,  indulgence  in  games  of  chance, 
and  self-infliction  of  early  worry,  are 
special  acts  ruinous  to  the  foundation  of 
a  long  and  healthy  life.  In  girls,  the 
passion  for  unhealthy  systems  of  cloth¬ 
ing  ;  for  compression  of  the  too  yielding 
chest  in  tight  unyielding  band  and  cor¬ 
set  ;  the  carelessness  about  clothing  in 
cold  weather  :  the  desire  to  appear  in  late 
evening  assembly  ;  the  recklessness  about 
food  and  regularity  of  meals  ;  the  neglect 
of  exercise,  and  the  too  frequent  fond¬ 
ness  of  affectation  in  regard  to  good 
common-sense  rules  of  manner  and  life, 
are,  in  their  way,  as  mischievous  as  the 
errors  committed  by  the  juvenile  male 
community,  and  in  some  respects  lead 
more  immediately  to  serious  conse¬ 
quences. 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on 
this  theme,  for  the  faults  that  might  be 
included  in  it,  were  it  extended  to  its 
full  length,  would,  after  all,  be  found  to 
be  but  the  reflected  faults  of  older 
humanity  ;  faults  irreparable  until  that 
older  humanity  shows  the  way  to  those 
improvements  in  this  direction,  and  in 
other  directions  to  which  it  is  now  ne¬ 
cessary  to  invite  your  attention. 

I  can  imagine  easily  enough  that  some 
who  are  listening  to  the  multiplied  evils 
incident  to  the  seed-time  will  shrink  in 
despair  from  all  hope  of  amendment. 
The  sense  of  necessity  of  youthful  death 
will  seem  for  a  moment  to  excuse  the 
sense  of  shame.  I  hear  one,  sighing, 
say  :  if  this  be  by  design,  it  is  vain  to 
meet  it.  I  hear  another  say  :  if  this  be 
by  no  design,  but  by,  as  it  were,  an  uni¬ 


versal  accident  or  fortuitous  occurrence, 
it  were  hopeless  to  try  to  meet  it.  For 
my  part,  I  am  beset  with  no  such  doubts 
or  fears.  If  I  begin  to  think  of  design, 
the  design  I  think  of  is  poor  mine  ;  I 
am  designing  for  the  designer,  and  must 
come  to  grief.  If  I  think  of  no  design, 

I  am  merely  building  up  something  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  conjure  up  de¬ 
sign  from  their  own  designing.  I  there¬ 
fore  am  content  to  feel  assured  that  while 
there  is  design  in  regard  to  this  mortal 
life  of  man,  it  is  out  of  the  range  of  my 
inadequate  comprehension.  I  bow  my 
head  and  say  I  do  not  know.  And  yet 
there  are  lines  of  thought  resting  on 
knowledge  of  natural  facts  in  which  the 
directions  of  the  design  of  life  are  trace¬ 
able  ;  these  are  laid,  first,  in  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  constantly  recurring  phenom¬ 
ena  bearing  on  this  subject  ;  secondly, 
in  the  observation  of  those  phenomena 
of  sentiment  or  undemonstrated  opinion 
which  also  bear  upon  the  subject. 

Touching,  then,  the  actual  recurring 
phenomena,  we  may,  I  think,  discover 
from  them  most  distinctly  that  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  human  life  is  always  toward  a 
more  perfect  condition  ;  that  the  natural 
tendency  is  toward  a  more  perfected 
life,  and  that  when  man  himself  does 
not,  in  ignorance  or  intention,  do  what 
is  injurious  to  himself,  natural  law 
does  not.  Nature  follows  truly  its 
own  course,  and  gives  us  no  help 
against  ourselves  ;  but  the  moment 
we  see  the  right  way  she  is  with  us  in 
our  efforts,  and  with  giant  power  helps 
us  on.  We  are  not  to  natural  law  as 
so  much  inanimate  matter  ;  we  stand 
above  natural  law  as  we  stand  above  the 
brutes.  As  our  divine  Plato  expresses 
It,  “  We  are  plants,  not  of  earth,  but  of 
heaven  ;  and  from  the  same  source 
whence  the  soul  first  arose,  a  divine  na¬ 
ture,  raising  aloft  our  head  and  root, 
directs  our  whole  corporeal  frame.” 

Toward  this  same  view  our  senti¬ 
ments  converge.  We  compare  all  that  is 
desirable  to  all  that  is  healthy,  and  the 
summum  bonum  of  our  wishes  is  the  sum 
mum  bonum  of  health.  We  cling  to  the 
idea  of  a  persistent  life  even  beyond 
death  :  a  life  encrowned  with  such  health 
that  to  be  sick  and  to  die  is  impossible. 
We  cling  to  the  idea  of  such  a  life  in 
unmeasured  happiness  ;  a  life  devoid  of 
pain  and  sorrow,  a  perfected  health*. 
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We  cling  to  the  idea  of  such  a  life  in 
realms  of  perpetual  beauty  :  a  life  of  the 
beautiful  of  beauties,  health  in  its  com¬ 
pleted  form  and  character. 

Thus,  in  this  instance,  reason  and 
sentiment  are  one,  the  surest  proof  of 
truth. 

On  the  sentiment  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
position  I  need  not  dwell  :  it  thrills  in 
every  breast.  On  the  reason  I  am 
bound  to  dwell,  and  if  it  be  but  in  one 
instance,  I  should  give  proof  of  it.  I 
will  give  one  :  a  contrast  of  good  and 
evil,  of  health  and  disease  under  human 
direction,  and,  I  may  say,  under  human 
control. 

There  were,  some  years  ago,  two  com¬ 
munities  existing  at  one  time,  and  noted 
by  an  able  observer.  One  community 
was  at  Montreux,  a  parish  in  the  canton 
of  the  Vaud,  in  Switzerland,  a  parish  of 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  souls.  The  pastor,  M.  Bridel,  kept 
a  life-history  of  his  charge,  and  during 
a  long  series  of  years  recorded  births  at 
the  rate  of  one  in  forty-five,  and  deaths 
one  in  sixty-four  annually,  a  death  rate 
of  15.62  in  the  thousand.  The  other 
community  was  a  Russo-Greek,  existing 
at  the  same  period  of  time.  In  this  com¬ 
munity  the  births  were  one  in  seventeen, 
the  deaths  one  in  twenty-five,  or  at  the 
rate  of  forty  in  the  thousand.  In  the 
Swiss  parish  one  sixty-fourth  died  per 
year  ;  in  the  Russian,  one  twenty-fifth, 
or  more  than  twice  as  many.  In  Mon¬ 
treux  four-fifths  of  those  born  reached 
twenty  years  ;  in  the  Russian  class,  six 
hundred  and  six  out  of  one  thousand 
perished  ere  they  had  attained  their  fif¬ 
teenth  year,  the  nuptial  garments  of  the 
mothers  becoming,  as  it  was  said,  the 
shrouds  of  the  first-born.  In  the  Swiss 
community  the  march  of  life,  seemingly 
slow,  was  toward  health  and  an  improv¬ 
ing  life  ;  in  the  Russian  the  march  of 
life,  seemingly  so  fruitful,  if  it  had  been 
calculated  by  the  birth-rate  alone,  was 
the  most  fatal  in  Europe. 

I  would  not,  for  my  part,  set  up  this 
Swiss  parish  as  perfect — far  from  it :  it 
was  but  half  perfect.  Still,  the  contrast 
is  before  us.  Why  did  it  exist  ?  The 
answer  was  clear.  The  Swiss  success 
was  due  to  simple  forethought  and  the 
virtue  of  continence.  Those  civilized 
Iieasants  of  the  Vaud  conserved  their 
health,  their  happiness,  their  life,  by  the 


comparative  slowness  and  circumspec¬ 
tion  with  which  their  successive  races 
were  brought  upon  the  scene  of  the 
world.  Those  uncivilized  Russian- 
Greeks,  reckless  as  to  birth — not  much 
more  reckless  than  some  English  towns 
have  been  in  our  time — lost  their  health, 
their  happiness,  their  life,  by  their  mad 
growth  of  life.  With  them  death  was 
the  shadow  of  birth  ;  and  they  had  no 
shame.  In  our  present  day,  in  our  best 
communities,  though  the  reason  for  the 
shame  is  less  than  it  was,  yet  still  it  was 
double,  in  the  seed-time  of  health,  what 
it  ought  to  be  or  what  it  need  to  be. 
That  the  reason  for  it  diminishes  is  proof 
enough  that  it  may  diminish  more  ; 
nay,  may  become  refined  to  the  delicacy 
of  susceptibility  of  those  who  dared  not 
let  the  sun  behold  their  young  dead. 

How  toward  this  perfection  shall  we 
wend  our  course  ? 

We  have  seen  that  in  the  seed-time  of 
youth  there  are  four  influences  at  work, 
sustaining  the  perils  that  bring  the 
cause  of  shame.  It  is  by  carefully  and 
earnestly  correcting  these  that  our  course 
shall  be  toward  success  and  honorable 
vitality. 

To  those  inherited  perils  of  which  I 
have  spoken  our  minds  must  first  be 
turned.  Say  you,  the  task  of  reducing 
them  is  difficult,  delicate  ?  It  is  all 
that.  But  it  is  not  insurmountable  in 
a  world  that  has  commenced  to  throw 
off  its  animal  impulses,  and  to  reason, 
and  to  believe  that  “  from  the  same 
source  whence  the  soul  first  arose,  a 
divine  nature,  raising  aloft  our  head  and 
root,  directs  our  whole  corporeal  fame.” 

I  know,  and  it  is  hopefullest  knowl¬ 
edge,  that  I  shall  be  listened  to  by  thou¬ 
sands  with  attention  and  respect  when 
1  urge  that  in  regard  to  their  inherited 
perils,  wise  men  and  wise  women  will 
soon  begin  to  think,  even  in  relation 
to  the  marriage  tie,  before  they  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty  inflict  those  perils  on  the  world. 
And  with  this  hesitation  such  good  will 
come  as  I  dare  not  express.  Let  it  be 
known  that  there  are  certain  marriages 
which  must  lead  to  intermarriages  of 
disease  of  body  or  mind  ;  let  it  be 
known  that  results  of  combinations  of 
this  kind  are  as  inevitable  toward  prema¬ 
ture  death  ;  let  it  be  known  that  re¬ 
sults  of  combinations  of  this  kind  are  as 
inevitable  toward  sickness  and  death 
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as  combinations  of  health  are  inevit¬ 
able  toward  health  and  long  life,  and 
we  cannot  but  feel  sure  that  no  per¬ 
versity  of  folly  can  long  continue  to 
produce  through  birth  the  most  fatal 
types  of  all  the  fatalities.  Let  hereditary 
health  be  once  recognized  as  an  element 
of  the  marriage  contract,  and  the  health 
and  life  of  the  nation  will  receive  a  lease 
that  shall  double  the  value  of  one  and 
the  duration  of  the  other.  I  speak  on 
this  point  not  from  simple  enthusiastic 
hope,  but  happily  from  knowledge  singu¬ 
larly  cheering.  A  short  chapter  of  mine 
in  “  Diseases  of  Modern  Life,”  entitled 
“  The  Intermarriage  of  Disease,”  has 
itself  in  the  last  six  years  been  the  means 
of  checking  many  of  what  would  have 
been  most  deplorable  instances  of  these 
intermarriages. 

While  this  reform  lingers  we  have 
some  direct  means  in  our  hands  for  les¬ 
sening  the  extent  of  even  propagated 
perils.  The  tendency  of  hereditary 
perils  is  toward  removal  when  the  influ¬ 
ences  which  support  them  and  nurture 
them  are  removed.  By  beginning  early 
in  life  to  place  those  who  are  born  to 
peril  in  conditions  for  good  life,  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  can  be  practi¬ 
cally  done  for  them  in  their  bad  if  not  in 
their  worst  estate.  Take  as  an  example 
of  this  reforming  service  the  Anerley 
Schools,  where  waifs  and  strays  of 
society,  born  to  all  kinds  of  physical 
perils,  are  tended  and  trained  in  mental 
and  physical  arts.  It  is  like  a  regenera¬ 
tion.  The  bloodless,  the  scrofulous,  the 
rachitic,  the  rheumatic,  predisposed  by 
birth  to  these  afflictions,  burst  out  into 
such  active  life  that  the  diatheses  seem 
in  abeyance.  Nature,  always  pursuing 
her  unchanging  course,  would  go  with  a 
bad  system,  no  doubt,  and  cure  the  world 
of  those  affected  by  sweeping  them  from 
it,  if  they  were  left  to  their  fate.  Hap¬ 
pily  she  goes  also  with  those  who  work  to 
save,  and,  aiding  them,  cures  the  world 
by  restoring  to  it  its  life  and  re-endow¬ 
ing  it  with  health. 

In  this  cause  and  course  the  school¬ 
master  becomes  the  physician,  and  the 
more  we  have  of  this  branch  of  the 
healing  faculty  the  better  for  us  all. 

In  the  removal  of  the  diseases  by 
inheritance  there  are,  then,  two  modes 
of  treatment,  the  preventive  and  cura¬ 
tive  :  preventive  in  wisdom  of  selection 


of  parentage  ;  curative  in  training  those 
whom  no  prevention  has  blessed,  into 
the  choices  conditions  for  health  in  the 
seed-time  of  health. 

There  is  yet  another  removable  cause 
of  these  perils  which  I  dare  not,  though 
I  touch  it  with  lightest  Anger,  omit.  It 
is  indicated  on  the  chart  of  sin  and 
shame  in  dark,  black,  pall-like  blot. 
It  is  the  physical  crime  which  men  and 
women  commit  when  in  the'  days  of 
responsible  life  they  acquire  to  them¬ 
selves  by  intemperance  and  other  terrible 
indulgences  those  inheritances  of  crime 
which  pass  to  their  children  and  proclaim 
their  shame  through  them.  If  we  could 
take  the  world,  drowsy  in  ignorant  lusts, 
and  shake  it  into  knowledge  here,  what 
crime  and  shame  were  saved  in  one  gen¬ 
eration,  none  can  tell.  I  know  the  mass 
to  be  reformed  is  huge  as  the  mightiest 
mountain,  dense  as  lead.  But  faith  and 
knowledge  in  steady  action  are  all-potent 
even  for  overcoming  of  this  present  over¬ 
whelming  difficulty. 

The  accidental  perils  which  beset  the 
young  in  the  seed-iiine  of  health,  and 
which  we  accept  as  evils  which  sanitari¬ 
ans  are  bound  specially  to  combat  ;  those 
serious  perils  which  spring  from  the  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  body  to  the  poisonous  par¬ 
ticles  which  produce  diseases  by  conta¬ 
gion  or  infection,  come  next  before  us  for 
removal.  We  call  these  perils  contagious 
diseases  ;  we  call  them  plagues  or  pesti¬ 
lences  ;  and  in  respect  to  them  we  have 
learned  much  that  is  accurate,  and,  I 
fear,  much  that  is  inaccurate.  What  is 
accurate  is,  however,  the  most  important. 
We  know  the  number  of  these  diseases  ; 
we  know  that  their  number  is  limited, 
that  it  is  conflned  to  thirty  at  the  most, 
and  practically  to  little  over  half  thirty. 
We  know  that  the  members  of  this  class 
of  diseases  have  different  periods  of  in¬ 
cubation,  that  is  to  say,  of  period  inter¬ 
vening  between  the  reception  of  the 
poison  and  the  development  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  produced  by  the  poison.  We  know 
that  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases,  once 
developed,  run  a  regular  course.  We  know 
that  some  persons  are  more  susceptible 
to  them  than  others.  We  know  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  one  attack  of  suffer¬ 
ing  from  many  of  the  diseases  is  a  cause 
of  exemption  from  a  future  attack.  We 
know  that  the  diseases  assume  an  epi¬ 
demic  or  spreading  character,  and  that 
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each  of  them  has  its  season  in  which  its 
spread  is  so  remarkable  that  its  general 
course  may  be  charted  or  outlined  as  con¬ 
nected  with  the  time  of  weeks  or  months 
or  years.  And  if,  regarding  the  nature 
of  the  poisons  which  produce  the  dis¬ 
eases  we  knew  least  and  are  most  divided, 
we  have,  at  all  events,  this  precious 
knowledge,  that  the  poisons  themselves 
are  removable  and  destructible,  so  that 
they  lie  within  the  range  of  human 
control. 

What  is  more,  we  have  the  clearest 
demonstration  that  while  the  poisons  of 
these  diseases  can  be  generated,  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  disseminated,  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  such  generation,  cultivation, 
and  dissemination  are  present,  they  can 
also  be  prevented  to  such  an  extent  that 
places  which  were  their  favored  homes 
can  be  made  the  places  in  which  they 
cannot  live. 

When  you  enter  a  court  of  justice,  to 
this  day  in  some  old  country  assize  town, 
you  see  lying  before  my  Lord  Judge  a 
bunch  of  rue.  My  Lord  himself  may 
not  know  what  that  bunch  of  rue  means, 
and  the  man  who  cuts  it  and  lays  it  out 
will  give  you,  if  you  ask  him,  the  strang¬ 
est  version  of  the  ceremony.  Some  will 
rue  the  day  when  my  Lord  Judge  comes 
down  to  try.  That  is  true,  many  will 
rue  the  day  ;  but  the  meaning  is  not 
there.  That  bunch  of  rue  was  once, 
not  very  long  ago,  the  supposed  anti¬ 
septic  or  purifier  which  interposed  be¬ 
tween  my  Loid  Judge’s  nose  and  the 
fever-stricken  prisoners  at  the  bar  before 
him.  Once,  not  very  long  ago,  the  jails 
from  whence  those  prisoners  were  brought 
were  the  centres  of  the  great  pestilent 
disease,  typhus.  The  men,  stived  up 
in  those  horrid  dens,  fed  with  air  charged 
with  their  own  emanations,  and  fed  with 
food  on  which  they  starved,  generated 
the  contagion  of  disease.  They  were 
the  cobras  of  society,  secreting  a  poison 
worse  than  the  cobra’s,  a  poison  vola¬ 
tile,  subtle,  deadly,  that  would  diffuse 
into  the  air,  and  not  spare  my  Lord  him¬ 
self  if  he  came  within  the  sphere  of  its 
influence.  1  he  jails  then  were  the  foci 
of  fever.  But  a  change  took  place. 
Howard,  who  was  as  good  a  sanitarian 
as  he  was  a  philanthropist,  and  whose 
rules  for  the  construction  of  sick  hospi¬ 
tals  remain  model  rules  to  this  hour,  pro¬ 
claimed  his  mission.  The  jails  began 


to  improve  ;  one  improvement  of  a  sani¬ 
tary  kind  followed  upon  another  improve¬ 
ment  ;  the  results  began  to  arrest  atten¬ 
tion,  and  the  good  that  was  being  done 
increased  and  increased  with  every  year. 
And  now,  what  think  you  is  the  tri¬ 
umph  ?  The  triumphant  result  is  that 
in  the  jails,  the  foci  once  of  disease  of 
the  spreading  kind  and  of  worst  types, 
spreading  diseases  cannot  practically 
exist  at  all.  VVe  might  lay  roses  before 
my  Lord  to-day  instead  of  rue.  or  lay 
the  rue  on  the  dock  instead  of  the  bench, 
for  the  prisoner,  in  matter  of  risk  from 
contagion,  is  actually  safer  than  his 
judge. 

I  cannot  overstate  this  lesson.  If  the 
homes  of  those  who  live  in  the  seed-time 
of  health  ;  if  the  nursery,  the  school¬ 
room,  the  school  dormitory,  the  play¬ 
ground,  were  only  kept  in  the  same 
state  of  physical  purity  as  the  model 
prison,  the  perils  from  the  accidental 
diseases  caused  by  infectious  particles 
of  diseases  were  soon  removed,  and  the 
ivunortelles  we  see  on  the  little  graves  so 
thickly  laid  in  cemetery  and  churchyard 
were  as  little  called  for  as  the  rue  on  my 
Lord’s  dais. 

To  you  who  are  interested  in  the  events 
that 'occur  in  the  seed-time  of  health  I 
press  this  lesson.  I  press  it  because  of  the 
truth  it  conveys,  the  plain,  the  practical 
truth,  that  the  simplest  means  are  all  that 
are  demanded  for  the  removal  of  the 
most  fatal  of  human  foes.  You  are 
masters  and  mistresses  yourselves  of  the 
position.  Those  shame-faced  mourners, 
who  would  not  let  the  sun  see  their  faults 
and  sorrows,  were  not  so  much  masters 
of  the  position,  perchance,  as  you  are  ; 
had  not  the  dearly-bought  experience 
that  has  been  incurred  for  you.  Shall 
you  be  less  shamed  than  they  when  death 
from  accidental  causes  which  you  could 
so  largely  control  comes  to  your  door 
or  enters  your  domicile  ?  Again  1  press 
this  lesson,  and  there  is  need  of  it  again, 
for  yet  another  reason.  Science,  in  the 
main  most  useful,  but  sometimes  proud, 
wild,  and  erratic,  is  lately  proposing  a 
desperate  device  founded  on  an  hypo¬ 
thesis  clever  and  specious,  but  not  yet 
gilded  with  wisdom  or  proof,for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  these  infectious  perils.  She 
proposes  to  prevent  one  peril  by  setting 
up  another.  She  would  inoculate  new 
diseases  into  our  old  stock  in  the  antici- 
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pation  that  thereby  the  new  diseases  will 
put  out  the  old.  This  may  be  called 
homceopathy  on  the  grand  scale  ;  and  if  it 
goes  on  we  may  soon  see  the  ranks  of 
sanitarians  divided  into  two  ranks,  as 
we  see  in  medicine  the  regular  and  the 
homoepathic  practitioners.  I  pray  you 
be  not  led  away  by  this  new  conceit  of 
prevention.  In  infinitesimals,  the  homoe¬ 
opathic  principle  may  be  harmless 
enough,  and  on  the  old  adage. 

Our  doctor  is  a  man  of  skill  ; 

If  he  does  you  no  harm,  he  will  do  you  no  ill — 

it  may  sometimes  seem  to  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  heroic  methods  of  cure.  But 
homoeopathy  on  this  grand  scale — this 
manufacture  of  spic-and-span  new  dis¬ 
eases  in  our  human,  bovine,  equine, 
and  canine,  perhaps  feline  species — is  too 
much  to  bear  the  thought  of,  when  we 
know  that  perfect  purity  of  life  is  all- 
sufficient  to  remove  what  exists,  without 
invoking  what  now  is  not.  I  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  it  were  not  better  to 
continue  in  our  present  imperfect  state 
than  venture  to  make  new  additions  of 
prophylactic  maladies  ;  and  content, 
with  Hamlet’s  sage  advice. 

Rather  bear  the  ills  we  have, 

Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

By  a  few  rules,  in  short,  which  all 
prudent  and  wise  people  may  carry  out 
in  their  own  homes,  the  accidental  perils 
of  the  seed-time  may  be  kept  from  the 
homestead  as  easily  as  from  the  prison- 
house.  Let  every  man  and  wife  be  their 
own  sanitarians  and  make  their  house  a 
centre  of  sanitation.  Let  in  the  sun  ;  keep 
out  the  damp  ;  separate  the  house  from 
the  earth  beneath;  connect  the  house  with 
the  air  above  ;  once,  nay  twice,  a  year 
hold  the  Jewish  Passover,  and  allow  no 
leaven  of  disease  to  remain  in  any  cor¬ 
ner  or  crevice  ;  let  the  house  cleanse 
itself  of  all  impurities  as  they  are  pro¬ 
duced  ;  eat  no  unclean  thing ;  come 
back  to  the  first-fruits  of  the  earth  for 
food  ;  drink  no  impure  drink  ;  wear  no 
impure  clothing  ;  do  no  impure  act  ;  and 
all  the  good  that  science  can  render 
you  is  at  your  absolute  command. 

The  perils  irrcident  to  the  seed-time  of 
health  which  I  have  called  inflicted^  come 
before  us  as  altogether  removable.  To 
remove  them  skill  even  is  not  demand¬ 
ed  ;  nothing  is  demanded  but  common 


human  nature  and  common  human 
sense.  That  every  mother  should  nurse 
her  own  child  ;  that  in  the  early  days  of 
life,  before  the  consciousness  is  naturally 
developed,  the  blessed  sleep  of  infancy 
should  be  allowed  its  natural  course  ; 
that  the  senses  should  not  be  oppressed 
until  they  are  duly  developed  ;  that  the 
quickly  breathing  lungs  should  be  fed 
with  fresh  air  ;  that  the  yet  feeble  diges¬ 
tive  organs  should  be  supplied  with  sim¬ 
ple  food  ;  that  the  growing  body  should 
be  clothed  in  warm  and  loose  garments  ; 
these,  surely,  are  practices  the  simplest 
people  can  carry  out,  practices  easier 
than  most  which  now  prevail.  Again, 
that  gentleness  should  be  the  law  of 
treatment  to  the  young,  and  that  the 
mind  should  be  taught  to  know  before 
the  body  is  taught  to  suffer,  that  surely 
is  a  practice  which  all  can  carry  out  ;  a 
practice  which  both  for  learner  and 
teacher  is  easier  and  better  than  many 
which  now  prevail.  Once  more,  that 
the  growing  bodies  of  our  youth  of  both 
sexes  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  the 
full  force  of  the  growing  power  allotted  to 
them  ;  that  such  power  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  play  its  part  for  their  nutrition, 
so  that  the  body  may  be  endowed  with 
its  full  maturity  ;  that,  surely,  is  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  letting  nature  have  her  free  course 
— in  other  words,  of  letting  well  alone 
— which  all  can  follow  much  more  easily 
than  most  practices  that  now  prevail. 
Lastly,  that  the  growing  mind  should  be 
permitted  its  free  and  natural  course  to 
grow  and  grow  throughout  the  whole 
term  of  its  earthly  life,  and  not  be  killed 
in  its  early  career  by  the  insane  pressure 
of  labors  it  is  utterly  unable  to  bear,  or 
to  apply  if  it  could  bear  them  ;  that, 
surely,  is  a  practice  simplest  of  all,  most 
natural  of  all,  and  most  certain  for  the 
promotion  of  intellectual  and  social  ad¬ 
vancement. 

The  fourth  series  of  perils  incident  to 
the  seed-time  of  health — those  which  I 
have  designated  induced,  are,  like  the 
last,  entirely  under  human  command. 
For  them  to  be  removed,  however,  a 
reform  beginning  with  those  who  have 
passed  the  seed-time  is  the  absolute  ne¬ 
cessity.  These  perils  must  cease,  and 
can  only  cease,  by  the  process  of  the 
younger  learning  what  is  right  from  the 
examples  of  older  and  the  wiser  crea- 
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lions  of  humanity.  While  middle-aged 
and  old  men  and  women  indulge  in  low 
and  injurious  luxuries  and  pleasures, 
which  inevitably  shorten  and  embitter 
existence  ;  while  these  revel  in  intemper¬ 
ance,  and  break  every  sanitary  law  in  the 
Decalogue  and  out  of  it,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  imitative  youth  will  do 
le.ss  than  follow  in  their  staggering  and 
bewildering  footsteps.  What  now  is 
wanted  is  the  ideal  of  a  new  nobility.  In 
the  wild-boar  days  of  human  existence, 
in  days  when  men,  hardly  emancipated 
from  lower  forms  of  life,  crept  out  of 
their  caves,  their  huts,  their  walled 
prisons,  to  see  their  nobler  species  go 
forth  to  exercise  those  rude  arts  of 
fighting,  hunting,  revelling,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  whole  art  of  civilization,  there 
was  a  nobility  which  deserved  the  name, 
the  representative  of  necessity.  But 
now,  when  these  arts  have  degenerated 
into  mere  childish  imitations,  mere 
apedoms  of  the  great  past,  they  are  but 
injurious  pretensions  for  nubility  of  soul 
and  body.  Once  noble  according  to  the 
spirit  of  their  day,they  are  in  this  day 
ignoble.  Gamblings  and  struggles  for 
money,  false  fame,  false  hopes,  false 
health,  they  kill  the  older,  cripple  the 
younger,  pervert  all.  1  say  nothing 
but  what  is  good  of  physical  exer¬ 
cise  ;  I  would  that  every  school  were  a 
gymnasium  ;  I  would  that  every  man 
and  woman  could  ride  well,  walk  well, 
and  skilfully  exercise  every  sense  and 
every  limb.  I  urge  only  that  this  ex¬ 
ample  be  set,  that  all  exercises,  whether 
of  body  or  mind,  be  carried  out  in 
purest  habitude  and  in  accordance  with 
the  enlightening  progress  of  the  age. 

.Approaching  now  the  close  of  my  dis¬ 
course,  I  find  two  applications  of  thought 
with  which  briefly  to  trouble  you  ;  one 
general,  the  other  local,  and  connected 
with  this  passing  hour.  I  have  tried  to 
bring  before  you  the  seed-time  of  health, 
the  time  when  this  humanity  of  ours,  in 
body,  mind,  and  spirit,  is  learning  either 
to  live  well  or  live  ill,  to  live  long  or  to 
live  short,  according  to  its  life  in  the 
seed-time.  I  have  shown  how  bad  is  the 
seed-time,  how  pressing  the  shame  of  it 
and  how  shameless  nevertheless.  I  have 
tried  to  show  what  are  the  elements 
of  reform  which  in  that  seed-time  are 
required.  In  general  expression  of 
thought  1  would,  respectfully  as  ear- 
New  Seeixs.— Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  3 


nestly,  ask  those  who  rule  and  govern  us 
to  look  at  this  period  of  life  as  it  is  ;  to 
make  it  their  test  object  of  good  or  bad 
government  ;  to  assure  themselves  that 
when  the  death  roll  of  this  period  of  life 
reports  itself  filling,  filled,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  bad,  happiness  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  peace,  order,  national  greatness 
all  impossible  ;  that  when  the  death-roll 
of  this  period  is  emptying,  is  emptied, 
all  is  well  ;  that  life  then  promises  to 
run  its  completed  course,  and  peace,  con¬ 
cord,  and  prosperity  to  accompany  the 
health  that  is  ensured. 

But  to  you,  Brightonians,  I  address 
myself  specially.  It  may  easily  be  your 
fate,  if  you  will  it  so  to  be,  to  have  less 
cause  for  shame  than  even  those  shrink¬ 
ing  mourners  of  whom  I  drew  a  picture- 
in  my  opening  lines.  You,  planted  by 
the  silver  sea,  have  now,  in  spite  of  your¬ 
selves,  a  health  you  do  not  of  yourselves 
deserve.  You,  whose  coats  the  breeze 
of  the  sea  brushes,  whose  homes  it  of  its 
own  wild  will  cleanses,  you  are  made 
for  the  work  of  tending  those  who  aseL 
living  in  the  seed-time  of  health.  'JThat- 
specifically,  in  so  far  as  your  resources 
permit,  is  your  great  mission.  You. 
have  called  us  sanitarians  here  to  speak, 
the  truth  that  is  in  us.  Let  our  meeting, 
be  useful,  and  the  date  from  whence - 
you  move  until  the  shame  of  mortal 
events  the  sun  should  never  witness  be 
felt  whenever  they  occur.  You  have 
before  you  opportunities  almost  without 
parallel.  You  have  Nature  with  you 
in  all  her  freshness,  expanse,  and  beauty. 
Learn  her  ways  from  herself.  Embar¬ 
rassed  by  no  traditions  of  antiquarian 
treasures,  you  can  pull  down  and  rebuild 
as  freely  as  you  can  build  anew.  You 
are  already  a  school-ground  of  schools  : 
let  that  be  your  abiding  tradition,  and 
make  your  town,  in  which  the  ideal  of 
a  model  city  was  announced,  be  the 
model  Hygeiopolis  itself,  the  Common- 
health  of  the  Commonwealth.  Then 
your  sons,  proud  of  their  ancestry,  shall 
realize  even  here,  that  “  as  is  the  heav¬ 
enly,  such  are  they  also  that  are  heav¬ 
enly  and  approaching  the  Infinite 
Spirit,  from  whom  all  proceed  and  to 
whom  all  return,  shall  declare,  not  in 
words  merely  but  in  very  deeds,  that 
perfected  cosummation  of  sanitary  prin¬ 
ciple  :  “  Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as 
it  is  in  Heaven.” — Fraser  s  Magazine. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  CHARACTER  OF  MARY  QUEEN  OF  SCOTS. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


Among  the  various  points  of  view 
taken  in  time  past  and  present  by  stu¬ 
dents  of  a  subject  which  must  surely 
have  lost  its  interest  long  since  if  that 
interest  were  less  than  inexhaustible,  I 
have  always  missed,  and  wondered  at  the 
general  oversight  which  appears  to  ig¬ 
nore  it,  one  which  would  most  naturally 
seem  to  present  itself  for  candid  and 
rational  consideration  by  either  party  to 
the  argument.  Every  shade  of  possible 
opinion  on  the  matter  has  found  in  its 
various  champions  every  possible  grada¬ 
tion  of  ability  in  debate.  And  the  uni¬ 
versal  result,  as  it  appears  to  an  out¬ 
sider — to  a  student  of  history  uncon¬ 
scious  alike  of  prejudice  and  of  prepos¬ 
session — is  that  they  who  came  to  curse 
the  memory  of  Mary  Stuart  have  blessed 
it  as  with  the  blessing  of  a  Balaam,  and 
they  who  came  to  bless  it,  with  tribute 
of  panegyric  or  with  testimony  in  de¬ 
fence,  have  inevitably  and  invariably 
cursed  it  altogether.  To  vindicate  her 
from  the  imputations  of  her  vindicators 
would  be  the  truest  service  that  could 
now  be  done  by  the  most  loyal  devotion 
to  her  name  and  fame. 

A  more  thorough,  more  earnest,  and 
on  the  whole  a  more  able  apology  for 
any  disputed  or  debatable  character  in 
all  the  range  of  history  it  would  indeed 
be  hard  to  find  than  th.it  which  has  been 
attempted  by  Mr.  llosack  in  his  two 
copious  and  laborious  volumes  on 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  her  Accu¬ 
sers.”  Every  point  of  vantage  through¬ 
out  the  intricacies  of  irreconcilable  evi¬ 
dence  is  clearly  seen,  is  swiftly  seized, 
is  manfully  defended.  And  the  ultimate 
outcome  of  all  is  the  presentation  of  a 
figure  beside  which,  I  do  not  say  the 
Mary  Stuart  of  Mr.  Froude,  but  the 
Mary  Stuart  of  George  Buchanan,  is  an 
acceptable  and  respectable  type  of  royal 
womanhood — a  pardonable  if  not  admir¬ 
able  example  of  human  character.  Many 
bitter  and  terrible  things  were  said  of 
that  woman  in  her  lifetime  by  many 
fierce  and  unscrupulous  enemies  of  her 
person  or  her  creed  :  many  grave  and 
crushing  charges  were  alleged  against 
her  on  plausible  or  improbable  grounds 


of  impeachment  or  suspicion.  But  two 
things  were  never  imputed  to  her  by  the 
most  reckless  ferocity  of  malice  or  of 
fear.  No  one  ever  dreamed  of  saying 
that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  fool. 
And  no  one  ever  dared  to  suggest  thdt 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  coward. 

That  there  are  fewer  moral  impossi¬ 
bilities  than  would  readily  be  granted  by 
the  professional  moralist,  those  students 
of  human  character  who  are  not  profes¬ 
sional  moralists  may  very  readily  admit. 
A  very  short  and  a  very  narrow  experi¬ 
ence  will  suffice  to  preserve  a  man — or 
for  that  matter  a  boy — of  average  intel¬ 
ligence  from  any  sense  of  shocked  as¬ 
tonishment  when  his  expectation  is 
confronted  by  “  fears  of  the  brave  and 
follies  of  the  wise,”  instances  of  mercy 
in  the  unmerciful  or  cruelty  in  the  hu¬ 
mane.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  utter¬ 
most  range  of  such  paradoxical  possi¬ 
bilities.  And  that  limit  is  reached  and 
crossed,  cleared  at  a  leap  and  left  far  out 
of  sight,  by  the  theorist  who  demands 
our  assent  to  such  a  theorem  as  this  : 
That  a  woman  whose  intelligence  was 
below  the  average  level  of  imbecility, 
and  whose  courage  was  below  the  aver¬ 
age  level  of  a  coward’s,  should  have 
succeeded  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  a  singularly  restless  and  adventurous 
career  in  imposing  herself  upon  the 
judgment  of  every  man  and  every  wo¬ 
man  with  whom  she  ever  came  into  any 
sort  or  kind  of  contact,  as  a  person  of 
the  most  brilliant  abilities  and  the  most 
dauntless  daring.  Credat  Catholicus  ; 
for  such  faith  must  surely  exceed  the 
most  credulous  capacity  of  ancient  Jew 
or  modern  Gentile. 

But  this  is  not  ail,  or  nearly  all.  Let 
us  admit,  though  it  be  no  small  admis¬ 
sion,  that  Mary  Stuart,  who  certainly 
managed  to  pass  herself  off  upon  every 
one  who  came  near  her  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  the  brightest  and  the 
bravest  creature  of  her  kind  in  any 
rank  or  any  country  of  the  world,  was 
dastard  enough  to  be  cowed  into  a  mar¬ 
riage  which  she  was  idiot  enough  to  im¬ 
agine  could  be  less  than  irretrievable 
ruin  to  her  last  chance  or  honor  of  pros- 
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perity.  The  violence  of  Both  well  and 
the  perfidy  of  her  council  imposed  for¬ 
sooth  this  miserable  necessity  on  the 
credulous  though  reluctant  victim  of 
brute  force  on  the  one  hand  and  trea¬ 
sonable  fraud  on  the  other.  Persuaded 
by  the  request  and  convinced  by  the 
reasoning  of  those  about  her,  Lucretia 
felt  it  nothing  less  than  a  duty  to  accept 
the  hand  of  Tarquin  yet  reeking  from 
the  blood  of  Collatinus.  The  situation 
is  worthy  of  one  of  Mr.  Gilbert’s  in¬ 
comparable  ballads  or  burlesques  ;  and 
her  contemporaries,  Catholic  or  Protes¬ 
tant,  friend  or  foe,  rival  or  ally,  may  be 
forgiven  if  they  failed  at  once  to  grasp 
and  realize  it  as  a  sufficiently  plausible 
solution  of  all  doubts  and  difficulties  not 
otherwise  as  rationally  explicable.  Yet 
possibly  it  may  not  be  impossible  that 
an  exceptionally  stupid  girl,  reared  from 
her  babyhood  in  an  atmosphere  of  artifi¬ 
cially  exceptional  innocence,  might  play 
at  once  the  active  and  the  passive  part 
assigned  to  Mary,  before  and  after  the 
execution  of  the  plot  against  her  hus¬ 
band's  life,  by  the  traducers  who  have 
undertaken  her  defence.  But  for  this 
improbability  to  be  possible  it  is  obvi¬ 
ously  necessary  to  assume  in  this  piti¬ 
able  puppet  an  extent  of  ignorance  to  be 
equalled  only,  and  scarcely,  by  the  depth 
and  density  of  her  dulness.  A  woman 
utterly  wanting  in  tact,  intuition,  per¬ 
ception  of  character  or  grasp  of  circum¬ 
stance — a  woman  abnormally  devoid  of 
such  native  instinct  and  such  acquired 
insight  as  would  suffice  to  preserve  all 
but  the  dullest  of  natures  from  ludicrous 
indiscretion  and  perilous  indelicacy — 
might  perhaps  for  lack  of  experience  be 
betrayed  into  such  a  succession  of  mis¬ 
haps  as  the  training  of  an  ideally  rigid 
convent  might  have  left  it  difficult  or 
impossible  for  her  fatuous  innocence  to 
foresee.  But  of  the  convent  in  which 
Mary  Stuart  had  passed  her  novitiate 
the  Lady  Superior  was  Queen  Cath¬ 
erine  de  Medici.  The  virgins  who 
shared  the  vigils  of  her  maidenhood 
or  brightened  the  celebration  of  her 
nuptials  were  such  as  composed  the 
Queen-Mother’s  famous  “  flying  squa¬ 
dron”  of  high -bom  harlots,  profes¬ 
sionally  employed  in  the  task  of  making 
the  worship  of  Venus  Pandemos  sub¬ 
serve  the  purposes  of  Catholic  faith  or 
polity,  and  occasionally,  as  on  the  Feast 


of  St.  Bartholomew,  exhilarated  by  such 
diversions  as  the  jocose  examination  of 
naked  and  newly-murdered  corpses  with 
an  eye  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  curiosity 
which  the  secular  pen  of  a  modem  his¬ 
torian  must  decline  to  explain  with  the 
frankness  of  a  clerical  contemporary. 
The  cloistral  precinct  which  sheltered 
her  girlhood  from  such  knowledge  of 
evil  as  might  in  after  days  have  been  of 
some  protection  to  her  guileless  levity 
was  the  circuit  of  a  court  whose  pur¬ 
suits  and  recreations  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  alcoves  of  Sodom  and  the 
playground  of  Aceldama.  What  were 
the  vices  of  the  society  described  by 
Brantome  it  is  impossible,  or  at  least  it 
would  be  repulsive,  to  suggest  by  so 
much  as  a  hint ;  but  its  virtues  were 
homicide  and  adultery.  Knox  or  Asch- 
am  would  have  given  plainer  and  juster 
expression,  in  shorter  terms  of  speech 
more  purely  English,  to  the  fact  that  no 
man  was  honored  who  could  not  show 
blood  on  his  hands,  no  woman  admired 
who  could  not  boast  as  loudly  of  the 
favors  she  had  granted  as  her  gallants  of 
the  favors  they  had  received.  It  is  but 
a  slight  matter  to  add  that  the  girl  who 
was  reared  from  her  very  infancy  in  this 
atmosphere — in  the  atmosphere  of  a  pal¬ 
ace  which  it  would  be  flattery  to  call  a 
brothel  or  a  slaughter-house  —  had  for 
her  mother  a  woman  of  the  blood-stained 
house  of  Guise,  and  for  her  father  the 
gaberlunzie-man  or  jolly  beggar  of  num¬ 
berless  and  nameless  traditional  adven¬ 
tures  in  promiscuous  erotic  intrigue. 
The  question  of  family  is  of  course  very 
far  from  conclusive,  though  certainly  it 
may  help  “  to  thicken  other  proofs  that 
do  demonstrate  thinly.”  The  calendar 
of  saints  includes  a  Borgia  ;  or,  to  put  it 
perhaps  more  forcibly,  the  house  of 
Borgia  contains  a  saint.  And  some 
writers — Landor  among  them,  who  had 
little  love  for  the  brood — have  averred 
that  the  Bonaparte  family  did  once  pro¬ 
duce  an  honest  man  and  equitable  ruler 
— Louis  King  of  Holland,  whose  only 
son  gave  his  life  in  vain  for  Italy.  It 
would  certainly  have  been  no  greater 
miracle  than  these,  no  more  startling  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  general  rule,  that  the 
daughter  of  James  V.  and  Mary  of  Guise 
should  have  been  a  blameless  though  im¬ 
becile  creature,  an  innocent  in  the  least 
flattering  sense  of  the  word,  whose  blood 
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was  very  snow-broth  and  whose  brain  a 
very  feather.  But  mere  innocence,  as 
distinguished  from  the  absolute  idiocy 
which  even  her  warmest  admirers  would 
hesitate  to  ascribe  to  her,  will  hardly 
suffice  to  explain  her  course  of  conduct 
in  the  most  critical  period  of  her  life.  A 
woman  who  could  play  the  part  assigned 
to  Mary  by  the  Whitakers,  Stricklands, 
Aytouns,  and  Hosacks  whose  laudations 
have  so  cruelly  libelled  her,  must  have 
been  either  the  veriest  imbecile  whose 
craven  folly  ever  betrayed  in  every  ac¬ 
tion  an  innate  and  irresponsible  impo¬ 
tence  of  mind,  or  at  least  and  at  best  a 
good  girl  of  timid  temper  and  weak  in¬ 
tellect,  who  had  been  tenderly  sheltered 
all  her  life  from  any  possible  knowledge 
or  understanding  of  evil,  from  all  appre¬ 
hension  as  from  all  experience  of  wicked¬ 
ness  and  wrong.  Now  it  is  of  course 
just  barely  possible  that  a  girl  might 
come  innocent  as  Shakespeare’s  Marina 
even  out  of  such  a  house  of  entertain¬ 
ment  as  that  kept  by  the  last  princes  of 
the  race  of  Valois  ;  but  it  is  absolutely 
and  glaringly  impossible  that  she  should 
come  forth  from  it  ignorant  of  evil. 
And  it  is  not  a  jot  less  impossible  that 
an  innocent  woman  who  was  not  animal- 
ly  idiotic  or  angelically  ignorant,  a  driv¬ 
elling  craven  or  a  thing  enskied  and 
sainted,  the  pitifullest  or  the  purest,  the 
most  thick-witted  or  the  most  unspotted 
of  her  kind,  could  have  borne  herself  as 
did  Mary  aher  the  murder  of  her  caitiff 
husband.  Let  us  assume,  though  it  is 
no  small  assumption,  that  all  her  ene¬ 
mies  were  liars  and  forgers.  Let  us  im¬ 
agine  that  except  among  her  adherents 
there  was  not  a  man  of  any  note  in  all 
Scotland  who  was  not  capable  of  treason 
as  infamous  as  that  of  the  English  con¬ 
spirators  on  her  behalf  against  the  life  of 
Elizabeth  and  the  commonwealth  of 
their  country.  Let  us  suppose  that  a 
Buchanan,  for  example,  was  what  Mr. 
Hosack  has  called  him,  “  the  prince  of 
literary  prostitutes  a  rascal  cowardly 
enough  to  put  forth  in  print  a  foul  and 
formless  mass  of  undigested  falsehood 
and  rancorous  ribaldry,  and  venal  enough 
to  traffic  in  the  disgrace  of  his  dishonor¬ 
able  name  for  a  purpose  as  infamous  as 
his  act.  Let  ns  concede  that  a  Maitland 
was  cur  enough  to  steal  that  name  as  a 
mask  for  the  impudent  malice  of  ingrati¬ 
tude.  Let  us  allow  that  Murray  may 


have  been  the  unscrupulous  traitor  and 
Elizabeth  the  malignant  rival  of  Marian 
tradition.  Let  us  admit  that  the  truest 
solution  of  a  complicated  riddle  may  be 
that  most  ingenious  theory  advocated  by 
'Mr.  Hosack,  which  addresses  to  Darn- 
ley  instead  of  Bothwell  the  most  pas¬ 
sionate  and  pathetic  of  the  Casket  I.et- 
ters,  and  cancels  as  incongruous  forge¬ 
ries  all  those  which  refuse  to  fit  into  this 
scheme  of  explanation.  Let  us  grant 
that  the  forgers  were  at  once  as  clumsy 
as  Cloten  and  as  ingenious  as  lago. 
The  fact  remains  no  less  obvious  and 
obtrusive  than  before,  that  it  is  very 
much  easier  to  blacken  the  fame  of 
Mary’s  confederate  enemies  than  to 
whitewash  the  reputation  of  Bothwell’s 
royal  wife.  And  what  manner  of  white¬ 
wash  is  that  which  substitutes  for  the 
features  of  an  erring  but  heroic  woman 
those  of  a  creature  not  above  but  be¬ 
neath  the  human  possibility  of  error  or 
of  sin  ? 

But  if  we  reject  as  incredible  the  ideal 
of  Prince  Labanoff’s  loyal  and  single- 
hearted  credulity,  does  it  follow  that  we 
must  accept  the  ideal  of  Mr.  Froude’s 
implacable  and  single-eyed  animosity  ? 
Was  the  mistress  of  Bothwell,  the  mur¬ 
deress  of  Darnley,  the  conspiratress 
against  the  throne  and  life  of  her  kins¬ 
woman  and  hostess,  by  any  necessary 
consequence  the  mere  panther  and  ser¬ 
pent  of  his  fascinating  and  magnificent 
study  ?  This  seems  to  me  no  more  cer¬ 
tain  a  corollary  than  that  because  she 
went  to  the  scaffold  with  a  false  front 
her  severed  head,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
five,  must  have  been  that  “  of  a  grizzled, 
wrinkled  old  woman.”  By  such  flashes 
of  fiery  ostentations  partisanship  the 
brilliant  and  fervent  advocate  of  the 
Tudors  shows  his  hand,  if  1  may  say  so 
without  offence,  a  little  too  unconscious¬ 
ly  and  plainly.  And  his  ultimate  con¬ 
clusion  that  ”  she  w’as  a  bad  woman, 
disguised  in  the  livery  of  a  martyr,” 
(vol.  12,  ch.  34)  seems  to  me  not  much 
better  supported  by  the  sum  of  evidence 
producible  on  either  side  than  the  coun¬ 
ter  inference  of  his  most  pertinacious 
antagonist  that  ”  this  illustrious  victim 
of  sectarian  violence  and  barbarous 
statecraft  will  ever  occupy  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  place  in  the  annals  of  her  sex” 
(Hosack,  vol.  2,  ch.  27).  There  are  an¬ 
nals  and  annals,  from  the  Acta' Santo- 
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rum  to  the  Newgate  Calendar.  In  the 
former  of  these  records  Mr.  Hosack,  in 
the  latter  Mr.  Froude,  would  inscribe — 
as  I  cannot  but  think,  with  equal  un¬ 
reason — the  name  of  Mary  Stuart. 

“  She  was  a  bad  w’oman,”  says  the 
ardent  and  energetic  advocate  on  the 
devil’s  side  in  this  matter,  because  “  she 
was  leaving  the  world  with  a  lie  on  her 
lips,”  when  w'ith  her  last  breath  she 
protested  her  innocence  of  the  charge  on 
which  she  was  condemned  to  death. 
But  the  God  of  her  worship,  the  (iod 
in  whom  she  trusted,  the  God  on  whom 
she  had  been  taught  to  lean  for  support 
of  her  conscience,  would  no  more  have 
been  offended  at  this  than  the  (iod  of 
Dahomey  is  offended  by  human  sacri¬ 
fice.  Witness  all  the  leading  spirits 
among  his  servants,  in  that  age  if  in  no 
other,  from  pope  to  king  and  from  king 
to  cutthroat — from  Gregory  XIII.  and 
Sextus  V.  to  Philip  II.  and  Charles 
IX.,  and  from  Philip  II.  and  Charles 
IX.  to  Saulx-Tavannes  and  Maurevel. 
To  their  God  and  hers  a  lie  was  hardly 
less  acceptable  service  than  a  murder  ; 
Blessed  Judas  was  a  servant  only  less 
commendable  than  Saint  Cain.  Nor,  on 
the  whole,  would  it  appear  that  the 
lapse  of  time  has  brought  any  perceptible 
improvement  to  the  moral  character  of 
this  deity.  The  coup  d'etat  of  August 
24th,  1572,  was  not  an  offering  of 
sweeter  savor  in  his  expansive  and  in¬ 
satiable  nostrils  than  was  the  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  of  December,  2d,  1851. 

From  the  same  chair  the  vicar  of  the 
same  God  bestowed  the  same  approving 
benediction  on  Florentine  and  on  Cor¬ 
sican  perjurer  and  murderer.  And  in  a 
worshipper  of  this  devine  devil,  in  the 
ward  of  a  Medici  or  a  Bonaparte,  it 
would  be  an  inhuman  absurdity  to  ex¬ 
pect  the  presence  or  condemn  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  what  nothing  far  short  of  a 
miracle  could  have  implanted — the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  distinction  of 
good  from  evil,  the  preference  of  truth 
to  falsehood.  The  heroine  of  Fother- 
ingay  was  by  no  means  a  bad  woman  : 
she  was  a  creature  of  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  Catholic  and  a  Queen.  What  is 
really  remarkable  is  what  is  really  ad¬ 
mirable  in  her  nature,  and  was  ineradi¬ 
cable  as  surely  as  it  was  unteachable  by 
royal  training  or  by  religious  creed.  I 
desire  no  better  evidence  in  her  favor 


than  may  be  gathered  from  the  admis¬ 
sions  of  her  sternest  judge  and  bitterest 
enemy.  “  Throughout  her  life,”  Mr. 
Froude  allows,”  she  never  lacked  grati¬ 
tude  to  those  who  had  been  true  to  her. 
— Never  did  any  human  creature  meet 
death  more  bravely.”  Except  in  the 
dialect  of  the  pulpit,  she  is  not  a  bad 
woman  of  whom  so  much  at  least  must 
be  said  and  cannot  be  denied.  Had  she 
been  born  the  man  that  she  fain  would 
have  been  born,  no  historian  surely 
would  have  refused  her  a  right  to  a  high 
place  among  other  heroes  and  above 
other  kings.  All  Mr.  Froude’s  vitupe¬ 
rative  terms  cannot  impair  the  nobility 
of  the  figure  he  presents  to  our  unap¬ 
proving  admiration  ;  all  Mr.  Hosack’s 
sympathetic  phrases  cannot  exalt  the 
poverty  of  the  spirit  he  exposes  for  our 
unadmiring  comp.assion.  For  however 
much  we  may  admire  the  courage  he  as¬ 
cribes  to  her  at  the  last,  we  cannot  re¬ 
member  with  less  than  contemptuous 
pity  the  pusillanimous  imbecility  which 
on  hi<i  showing  had  been  the  distinctive 
quality  of  her  miserable  life.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  her  champion,  a  witness  against 
her  more  pitiless  than  John  Knox  or 
Edmund  Spenser,  she  had  done  nothing 
in  her  time  of  trial  that  an  innocent 
woman  w-ould  have  done,  and  left  noth¬ 
ing  undone  that  an  innocent  woman 
would  have  studiously  abstained  from 
doing,  if  she  had  not  been  in  the  idiotic 
sense  an  innocent  indeed.  But  it  is  in 
their  respective  presentations  of  the  clos¬ 
ing  scene  at  Fotheringay  that  the  incur¬ 
able  prepossession  of  view  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  both  advocates  alike  springs  sud¬ 
denly  into  sharpest  illustration  and  relief. 
Mr.  Froude  cannot  refrain  from  assum¬ 
ing,  on  grounds  too  slight  for  Macaulay 
to  have  accepted  as  sufficient  for  the 
damnation  of  a  Jacobite,  that  on  receipt 
of  her  death-warrant  the  Queen  of  Scots 
”  was  dreadfully  agitated,”  and  "  at 
last  broke  down  altogether,”  before  the 
bearers  of  the  sudden  intelligence  had 
left  her.  Now  every  line  of  the  narrative 
preceding  this  imputation  makes  it  more 
and  more  insuperably  difficult  to  believe 
that  in  all  her  dauntless  life  Queen  Mary 
can  ever  have  been  “  dreadfully  agitat¬ 
ed,”  except  by  anger  and  another  pas¬ 
sion  at  least  as  different  from  fear.  But 
this  exhibition  of  prepense  partisanship 
is  nothing  to  the  grotesque  nakedness 
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of  Mr.  Hosack’s.  At  a  first  reading  it 
is  difficult  for  a  reader  to  believe  the 
evidence  of  his  eyesight  when  he  finds  a 
historian  who  writes  himself  “  barris¬ 
ter-at-law,”  and  should  surely  have  some 
inkling  of  the  moral  weight  or  worth  of 
evidence  as  to  character,  deliberately  as¬ 
serting  that  in  her  dying  appeal  for  re¬ 
venge  to  the  deadliest  enemy  of  England 
and  its  queen,  Mary,  after  studious  enu¬ 
meration  of  every  man’s  name  against 
whom  she  bore  such  resentment  as  she 
desired  might  survive  her  death,  and 
strike  them  down  with  her  dead  hand  by 
way  of  retributive  sacrifice,  “  exhibited 
an  unparalleled  instance  of  feminine  for¬ 
bearance  and  generosity”  (the  sarcasm 
implied  on  womanhood  is  too  savage  for 
the  most  sweeping  satire  of  a  Thackeray 
or  a  Pope)  “  in  omitting  the  name  of 
Elizabeth.”  O  sancta  simplicitas !  Who 
shall  say  after  this  that  the  practice 
of  the  legal  profession  is  liable  to  poison 
the  gushing  springs  of  youth’s  ingenuous 
trustfulness  and  single-minded  optim¬ 
ism  ? 

An  advocate  naturally  or  profession¬ 
ally  incapable  of  such  guileless  confi¬ 
dence  and  ingenuous  self-betrayal  is 
Father  John  Morris,  “  Priest  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Jesus,”  and  editor  of  “  The 
Letter-books  of  Sir  Amias  Poulet, 
Keeper  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  a 
volume  nothing  less  than  invaluable  as 
well  as  indispensable  to  all  serious  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  subject  in  hand.  Writers 
of  genius  and  impetuosity  such  as  Mr. 
Froude’s  and  the  late  Canon  Kingsley’s 
lay  themselves  open  at  many  points  of 
minor  importance  to  the  decisive  charge 
or  the  wary  fence  of  an  antagonist  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  fine  art  of  controversy  :  but 
their  main  or  ultimate  positions  may 
prove  none  the  less  difficult  to  carry  by 
the  process  of  countermine  or  other 
sacerdotal  tactics.  Father  Morris  is 
not  quite  so  hard  on  his  client  as  Mr. 
Hosack  :  for  by  admitting  something 
of  what  is  undeniable  in  the  charges  of 
history  against  her  he  attenuates  the 
effect  and  diminishes  the  prominence  of 
his  inevitable  and  obvious  preposses¬ 
sions  ;  and  though  he  suggests  (p.  275) 
that  ”  perhaps  Mary  was  not  quite 
‘  the  fiery  woman’  Mr.  Froude  imagines 
her  to  have  been,”  he  does  not  pretend 
to  exhibit  her  as  the  watery  things  of 
tears  and  terrors  held  up  to  our  compas- 
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sion  by  the  relentless  if  unconscious 
animosity  of  the  implacable  counsel  for 
her  defence. 

On  one  point  (p.  143)  the  pleading 
of  Father  Morris  must  in  no  inconsid¬ 
erable  measure  command  the  sympathy 
of  all  Englishmen  who  honestly  love  fair 
play,  and  that  not  only  when  it  plays 
into  their  own  hands.  It  is  surely 
much  more  than  high  time,  after  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries,  that  honest  and 
generous  men  of  different  creeds  and 
parties  should  be  equally  ready  to  do 
justice,  if  not  to  each  other’s  God — 
since  Gods  are  by  necessity  of  nature 
irreconcilable  and  internecine — at  least 
to  the  memories  of  their  common  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  played  their  part  manfully 
in  their  day  on  either  side  with  fair  and 
loyal  weapons  of  attack  and  defence. 
We  regard  with  disgust  and  the  horror 
of  revolted  conscience  that  vile  and  ex¬ 
ecrable  doctrine  which  assures  us  in 
childhood  that  the  glory  of  martyrdom 
depends  on  the  martyr’s  orthodoxy  of 
opinion,  on  the  accuracy  of  his  reckon¬ 
ing  or  the  justice  of  his  conjecture  as  to 
spiritual  matters  of  duty  or  of  faith,  on 
the  happiness  of  a  guess  or  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  an  argument ;  but  surely  it  profits 
us  little  to  have  cleared  our  conscience 
of  such  a  creed  if  we  remain  incap¬ 
able  of  doing  justice  to  Jesuit  and  Cal¬ 
vinist,  creedsman  and  atheist,  alike.  It 
profits  us  little  if  we  are  to  involve  in 
one  ignominy  with  the  unscrupulous  and 
treasonous  intrigues  of  Parsons  and 
Garnet  the  blameless  labors  and  the 
patient  heroism  of  Edmund  Campion. 
So  far,  then.  Father  Morris  has  a  good 
card  in  hand,  and  plays  it  well  and  fair¬ 
ly,  when  he  pleads,  for  example,  against 
Mr.  Froude’s  charges,  and  on  behalf  of 
his  own  famous  Society,  that  “  Gilbert 
Gifford  had  no  ‘  Jesuit  training,’  and 
‘  the  Order’  never  had  anything  to  do 
with  him — but  it  is  necessary  to  note 
that  all  through  Mr.  Froude’s  ‘  His¬ 
tory  ’  he  habitually  styles  ‘  Jesuits  ’ 
those  who  never  had  anything  in  the 
world  to  do  with  the  society  of  which 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola  was  the  founder.” 
Gilbert  Gifford  was  a  traitor,  and  any 
man  must  be  eager  to  avoid  the  disgrace 
of  any  connection,  though  never  so  re¬ 
mote  or  oblique,  with  a  traitor’s  in¬ 
famy.  But  I  hope  it  may  not  be  held 
incompatible  with  all  respect  for  the 
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conscientious  labors  of  Father  Morris, 
and  with  all  gratitude  for  help  and  ob¬ 
ligation  conferred  by  them,  to  remark 
with  due  deference  that  a  chanipion  of 
Jesuits  against  the  malignant  errors  of 
calumnious  misrepresentation  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  all  occasion  given  to  here¬ 
tical  pravity  for  a  scoff  on  the  old  scores 
of  pious  fraud  or  suggestion  of  false¬ 
hood.  Exactly  two  hundred  and  five 
pages  after  this  pathetic  protest  of  con¬ 
scious  virtue  and  candid  indignation 
against  the  inexcusable  injustice  of  an 
anti-Catholic  historian,  this  denouncer 
of  Mr.  Froude’s  unfair  dealing  and  un¬ 
founded  statements,  “  the  parallel  of 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any 
one  claiming  to  occupy  the  judicial  po¬ 
sition  of  a  historian,”  affords  the  follow¬ 
ing  example  of  his  own  practical  respect 
for  historical  justice  and  accuracy  of 
statement. 

”  Not  only,”  he  says,  with  righteous 
disgust  at  such  brutality,  ”  not  only 
would  Poulet  deprive  Mary  of  Melville 
and  du  Prdau,  but,  writing  too  fiom  his 
own  sick  bed,  he  betrays  his  wish  to  re¬ 
move  tire  medical  attendants  also,  though 
his  prisoner  was  in  chronic  ill  health.” 

The  whole  and  sole  ground  for  such 
an  imputation  is  given,  with  inconsistent 
if  not  unwary  frankness,  on  the  very 
next  page  but  one,  in  the  text  of  Pau- 
Ict’s  letter  to  Davison. 

“  The  physician,  apothecary,  and  the 
surgeon  have  been  so  often  allowed  to 
this  lady  by  her  Majesty’s  order,  that  I 
may  not  take  u]>on  me  to  displace  them 
without  special  warrant,  referring  the 
same  to  your  better  consideration.”* 

It  is  scarcely  by  the  display  of  such 
literary  tactics  as  these  that  a  Jesuit  will 
succeed  in  putting  to  shame  the  credu¬ 
lity  of  unbelievers  who  may  be  so  far 
misguided  by  heretical  reliance  on  a 
groundless  tradition  as  to  attribute  the 
practice  of  holy  prevarication,  and  the 
doctrine  of  an  end  which  sanctifies  the 
most  equivocal  means  of  action  or  modes 
of  argument,  to  the  ingenuous  and  guile- 

*  "  Who  would  have  thought,” says  Father 
Morris,  just  seventy-four  pages  earlier,  with  a 
triumphant  sneer  at  Mr.  Froude’s  gratuitous 
inferences,  ”  who  would  have  thought  that  all 
this  could  have  been  drawn  out  of  Poulet’s 
postscript  ?”  Who  would  have  thought  that 
the  merest  novice  in  controversy  could  have 
laid  himself  so  heedlessly  open  to  such  instant 
and  inevitable  retort  ? 


less  children  of  Ignatius.  For  refuta¬ 
tion  of  these  inexplicable  calumnies  and 
explosion  of  this  unaccountable  error  we 
must  too  evidently  look  elsewhere. 

An  elder  luminary  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  most  brilliant  and  impudent 
chronicler  of  courtly  brothelry  between 
the  date  of  Petronius  and  the  date  of 
Gratpmont,  has  left  on  record  that  when 
news  came  to  Paris  of  the  execution  of 
Fotheringay  the  general  verdict  passed 
by  most  of  her  old  acquaintances  on  the 
Queen  Dowager  of  France  was  that  her 
death  was  a  just  if  lamentable  retribution 
for  the  death  of  Chastelard.  The  de¬ 
spatch  of  a  disloyal  husband  by  means 
of  gunpowder  was  not,  in  the  eyes  of 
these  Catholic  moralists,  an  offence  worth 
mention  if  set  against  the  execution  of  a 
loyal  lover,  ”  even  in  her  sight  he  loved 
so  well.”  That  the  luckless  young 
rhymester  and  swordsman  had  been 
Mary’s  favored  lover — a  circumstance 
which  would  of  course  have  given  no 
scandal  whatever  to  the  society  in  which 
they  had  grown  up  to  years  of  indiscretion 
— can  be  neither  affirmed  nor  denied  on 
the  authority  of  any  positive  and  incon¬ 
trovertible  proof  :  and  the  value  of  such 
moral  if  not  legal  evidence  as  we  possess 
depends  mainly  on  the  credit  which  we 
may  be  disposed  to  assign  to  the  report¬ 
ed  statement  of  Murray.*  Knox,  who 
will  not  generally  be  held  capable  of  de¬ 
liberate  forgery  and  lying,  has  left  an 
account  of  the  affair  which  can  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  possible  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  or  perversion  of  fact,  with  some 
grain  of  discolored  and  distorted  truth 
half  latent  in  a  heap  of  lies.  Either  the 
falsehood  is  absolute,  or  the  conclusion 
is  obvious. 

The  first  sentences  of  his  brief  narra¬ 
tive  may  be  set  down  as  giving  merely 
an  austere  and  hostile  summary  of  com- 

*  Mr.  Hosack,  with  even  unusual  infeli¬ 
city,  observes  (ii.  494)  that  ”  the  insinuations 
regarding  Chatelar  (sic)  to  be  found  in  Knox 
were  circulated  long  after  the  event.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  ”  chronological  notes”  of  Mr.  David 
Laing  (“  Works  of  John  Knox,”  vol.  i.  p.  20). 
it  is  in  r566,  just  three  years  ”  after  the  event,” 
that  "  he  appears  to  have  written  the  most 
considerable  portion  of  his  History  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  ;  having  commenced  the  work  in 
I  £59  or  1560.”  And  whatever  else  may  be 
chargeable  against  the  memory  of  John  Knox, 
this,  I  should  imagine,  is  the  first  time  that  he 
has  ever  been  held  up  to  historic  scorn  as  an 
insinuating  antagonist. 
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mon  rumors.  That  Chastelard  “  at  that 
tyme  passed  all  otheris  in  credytt  with 
the  Quene  that  “  in  dansing  of  the 
Purpose,  (so  terme  thei  that  danse,  in 
the  which  man  and  woman  talkis  secreat- 
lie — wyese  men  wold  judge  such  fas- 
sionis  more  lyke  to  the  bordell  than  to 
the  comelynes  of  honest  wemen,)  in  this 
danse  the  Quene  chosed  Chattelett,«and 
Chattelett  took  the  Quene that 
**  Chattelett  had  the  best  dress  that 
“  all  this  winter”  (1563)  ”  Chattelett 
was  so  familiare  in  the  Quenis  cabinett, 
ayre  and  laitt,  that  scarslye  could  any  of 
the  Nobilitie  have  access  unto  hir 
that  “  the  Quene  wold  ly  upoun  Chatte- 
lettis  shoulder,  and  sometymes  prively 
she  wold  steall  a  kyss  of  his  neck 
these  are  records  which  we  may  or  may 
not  pass  by  as  mere  court  gossip  retailed 
by  the  preacher,  and  to  be  taken  with  or 
without  discount  as  the  capable  and 
equanimous  reader  shall  think  fit.  We 
may  presume  however  that  the  prophet- 
humorist  did  not  append  the  following 
comment  without  sardonic  intention. 
”  And  all  this  was  honest  yneuch  ;  for 
it  was  the  gentill  entreatment  of  a  stran¬ 
ger.”  The  kernel  of  the  matter  lies  in 
the  few  sentences  following. 

“  But  the  familiaritie  was  so  great, 
that  upoun  a  nycht,  he  privelie  did  con¬ 
vey  him  self  under  the  Quenis  bed  ;  but 
being  espyed,  he  was  commanded  away. 
But  the  bruyte  arysing,  the  Quene  called 
the  Erie  of  Murray,  and  bustring  forth 
in  a  womanlie  aflfectioun,  charged  him, 
‘  That  as  he  loved  hir,  he  should  slay 
Chattelett,  and  let  him  never  speak 
word.’  The  other,  at  the  first,  maid 
promesse  so  to  do  ;  but  after  calling  to 
mynd  the  judgementis  of  God  pronunced 
against  the  scheddaris  of  innocent  bloode, 
and  also  that  none  should  dye,  without 
the  testimonye  of  two  or  thre  witnesses, 
returned  and  fell  upoun  his  kneis  befoir 
the  Quene,  and  said,  ‘  Madam,  I  beseak 
your  Grace,  cause  me  not  tack  the  bloode 
of  this  man  upoun  me.  Your  Grace  has 
entreated  him  so  familiarlie  befuir,  that 
ye  have  offended  all  your  Nobilitie  ;  and 
now  yf  he  shalbe  secreatlie  slane  at  your 
awin  commandiment,  what  shall  the 
world  judge  of  it  ?  I  shall  bring  him  to 
the  presence  of  Justice,  and  let  him 
suffer  be  law  according  to  his  deserving.’ 
‘  Oh,’  said  the  Quene,  ‘  ye  will  never  let 
him  speak?’  ‘1  shall  do,’  said  he. 


‘  Madam,  what  in  me  lyeth  to  saiff  your 
honour.”  (“The  History  of  the  Re¬ 
formation  in  Scotland,  Book  IV. 

“  The  Works  of  John  Knox  ;  collected 
and  edited  by  David  Laing”  Vol.  II., 
p.  368.)  “  Upon  this  hint  I  spake,” 

when  in  the  last  year  of  my  life  as  an 
undergraduate  I  began  my  play  of 
Chastelard :  nor  have  I  to  accuse  my¬ 
self,  then  or  since,  of  any  voluntary  in¬ 
fraction  of  recorded  fact  or  any  con¬ 
scious  violation  of  historical  chronology, 
except — to  the  best  of  my  recollection — 
in  two  instances  :  the  date  of  Mary’s 
second  marriage,  and  the  circumstances 
of  her  last  interview  with  John  Knox. 
I  held  it  as  allowable  to  anticipate  by 
two  years  the  event  of  Darnley’s  nup¬ 
tials,  or  in  other  words  to  postpone  for 
two  years  the  event  of  Chastelard’s  exe¬ 
cution,  as  to  compile  or  condense  into 
one  dramatic  scene  the  details  of  more 
than  one  conversation  recorded  by  Knox 
between  Mary  and  himself.  , 

To  accept  the  natural  and  unavoida¬ 
ble  inference  from  the  foregoing  narra¬ 
tive,  assuming  of  c6urse  that  it  is  not  to 
be  dismissed  on  all  counts  as  pure  and 
simple  falsehood,  may  seem  equivalent 
to  an  admission  that  the  worst  view  ever 
yet  taken  of  Qtieen  Mary’s  character  is 
at  least  no  worse  than  was  undeniably 
deserved.  And  yet,  without  any  strain¬ 
ing  of  moral  law  or  any  indulgence  in 
paradoxical  casuistry,  there  is  something 
if  not  much  to  be  offered  in  her  excuse. 
To  spare  the  life  of  a  suicidal  young 
monomaniac  who  would  not  accept  his 
dismissal  with  due  submission  to  the  in¬ 
evitable  and  suppression  of  natural  re¬ 
gret,  would  probably  in  her  own  eyes 
have  been  no  less  than  ruin  to  her  char¬ 
acter  under  the  changed  circumstances 
and  in  the  transformed  atmosphere  of 
her  life.  As,  in  extenuation  of  his  per¬ 
verse  and  insuppressible  persistency  in 
thrusting  himself  upon  the  compassion 
or  endurance  of  a  woman  who  possibly 
was  weary  of  his  homage,  it  may  doubt¬ 
less  be  alleged  that  Mary  Stuart  was 
hardly  such  a  mistress  as  a  man  could  be 
expected  readily  to  resign,  or  perhaps, 
at  Chastelard’s  age,  to  forego  with  much 
less  reluctance  than  life  itself  ;  so  like¬ 
wise  may  it  be  pleaded  on  the  other 
hand  that  the  Queen  of  Scotland  could 
not  without  at  least  equal  unreason  be 
expected  to  sacrifice  her  reputation  and 
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imperil  her  security  for  the  sake  of  a 
cast-off  lover  who  could  not  see  that  it 
was  his  duty  as  a  gentleman  of  good 
sense  to  submit  himself  and  his  passion 
to  her  pleasure  and  the  force  of  circum¬ 
stances.  The  act  of  Chastelard  was  the 
act  of  a  rebel  as  surely  as  the  conduct  of 
Darnley  three  years  later  was  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  traitor  ;  and  by  all  the  laws 
then  as  yet  unrepealed,  by  all  precedents 
and  rights  of  royalty,  the  life  of  the  re¬ 
bellious  lover  was  scarce  less  unques¬ 
tionably  forfeit  than  the  life  of  the  trai¬ 
torous  consort.  Nobody  in  those  days 
had  discovered  the  inestimable  secret  of 
being  royalists  or  Christians  by  halves. 
.\t  least,  it  was  an  unpromising  time  for 
any  one  who  might  attempt  to  anticipate 
this  popular  modern  discovery. 

It  must  be  .admitted  that  Queen  Mary 
was  generally  and  singularly  unlucky  in 
her  practical  assertion  of  prerogative. 
To  every  one  of  her  royal  descendants, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  King 
Charles  II.,  she  transmitted  this  single 
incapacity  by  way  of  counterpoise  to  all 
the  splendid  and  seductive  gifts  which  she 
likewise  bequeathed  to  not  a  few  of  their 
luckless  line.  'I'liey  were  a  race  of  bril¬ 
liant  blunderers,  with  obtuse  exceptions 
interspersed.  ^  To  do  the  right  thing  at 
the  wrong  time,  to  fascinate  many  and 
satisfy  none,  to  display  every  kind  of 
faculty  but  the  one  which  might  happen 
to  be-  wanted,  was  as  fatally  the  sign  of 
a  Stuart  as  ever  ferocity  was  of  a  Clau¬ 
dius  or  perjury  of  a  Bonaparte.  After 
the  time  of  Queen  Mary  there  were  no 
more  such  men  born  into  the  race  as  her 
father  and  her  half-brother.  The  habits 
of  her  son  were  as  suggestive  of  debased 
Italian  blood  in  the  worst  age  of  Italian 
debasement  as  the  profitless  and  incura¬ 
ble  cunning  with  which  her  grandson 
tricked  his  own  head  off  his  shoulders, 
the  swarthy  levity  and  epicurean  cyni¬ 
cism  of  his  elder  son,  or  the  bloody  piety 
and  sullen  profligacy  of  his  younger. 
The  one  apparently  valid  argument 
against  the  likelihood  of  their  descent 
from  Rizzio  is  that  Darnley  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  seem  to  have  pledged  what  he 
called  his  honor  to  the  fact  of  his  wife’s 
infidelity.  Toward  that  unhappy  traitor 
her  own  conduct  was  not  more  merciless 
than  just,  nor  more  treacherous  than 
necessary,  if  justice  was  at  all  to  be  done 
upon  him.  In  the  house  of  Medici  or 


in  the  house  of  Lorraine  she  could  have 
found  and  cited  at  need  in  vindication 
of  her  strategy  many  far  less  excusable 
examples  of  guile  as  relentless  and  retali¬ 
ation  as  implacable  as  that  which  lured 
or  hunted  a  beardless  Judas  to  his 
doom.  If  the  manner  in  which  justice 
was  done  upon  him  will  hardly  be  justi¬ 
fied  by  the  most  perverse  and  audacious 
lover  of  historical  or  moral  paradox,  yet 
neither  can  the  most  rigid  upholder  of 
moral  law  in  whom  rigor  has  not  got  the 
upper  hand  of  reason  deny  that  never 
was  a  lawless  act  committed  with  more 
excuse  or  more  pretext  for  regarding  it 
as  lawful.  To  rid  herself  of  a  traitor 
and  murderer  who  could  not  be  got  rid 
of  by  formal  process  of  law  was  the  ob¬ 
ject  and  the  problem  which  the  action  of 
Darnley  had  inevitably  set  before  his 
royal  consort.  That  the  object  was  at¬ 
tained  and  the  problem  solved  with  such 
inconceivable  awkwardness  and  perfec¬ 
tion  of  mismanagement  is  proof  that  no 
infusion  of  Ouisian  blood  or  training  of 
Medicean  education  could  turn  the 
daughter  of  an  old  heroic  northern  line 
into  a  consummate  and  cold  intriguer  of 
the  southern  Catholic  pattern.  The  con¬ 
tempt  of  Catherine  for  her  daughter-in- 
law  when  news  reached  Paris  of  the 
crowning  blunder  at  Kirk  of  _Field  must 
have  been  hardly  expressible  by  human 
utterance.  At  her  best  and  worst  alike, 
it  seems  to  my  poor  apprehension  that 
Mary  showed  herself  a  diplomatist  only 
by  education  and  force  of  native  ability 
brought  to  bear  on  a  line  of  life  and  con¬ 
duct  most  alien  from  her  inborn  impulse 
as  a  frank,  passionate,  generous,  un¬ 
scrupulous,  courageous,  and  loyal  wo¬ 
man,  naturally  self-willed  and  trained  to 
be  self-seeking,  born  and  bred  an  im¬ 
perial  and  royal  creature,  at  once  in  the 
good  and  bad  or  natural  and  artificial 
sense  of  the  words.  In  such  a  view  I 
can  detect  no  necessary  incoherance  ;  in 
such  a  character  I  can  perceive  no  radi¬ 
cal  inconsistency.  But  “  to  assert,"  as 
Mr.  Hosack  says  (ch.  27),  “  that  any 
human  being,”  neither  a  born  idiot  nor 
a  spiritless  dastard,  "could  have  been 
guilty"  of  such  utterly  abject  and  de¬ 
spicable  conduct  as  the  calumnious  ad-  - 
vocates  of  her  innocence  find  themselves 
compelled  to  impute  to  her,  “  is,"  as  I 
have  always  thought  and  must  always 
continue  to  think,  "  an  absurdity  which 
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refutes  itself.”  The  theory  that  an 
”  unscrupulous  oligarchy  at  length  ac¬ 
complished  her  ruin  by  forcing  her” — of 
all  things  in  the  world — "  to  marry  Both- 
well,”  is  simply  and  amply  sufficient,  if 
accepted,  to  deprive  her  of  all  claim  on 
any  higher  interest  or  any  nobler  sympa¬ 
thy  than  may  be  excited  by  the  sufferings 
of  a  beaten  hound.  Indeed,  the  most 
impossible  monster  of  incongruous  merits 
and  demerits  which  can  be  found  in  (he 
most  chaotic  and  inconsequent  work  of 
Euripides  or  Fletcher  is  a  credible  and 
coherent  production  of  consistent  nature 
if  compared  with  Mr.  Hosack's  heroine. 
Outside  the  range  of  the  clerical  and 
legal  professions  it  should  be  difficult  to 
find  men  of  keen  research  and  conscien¬ 
tious  ability  who  can  think  that  a  woman 
of  such  working  brain  and  burning  heart 
as  never  faltered,  never  quailed,  never 
rested  till  the  end  had  come  for  them  of 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  CHRONICLES 
BY  FRANCIS 

The  object  of  this  memoir  is  to  ad¬ 
vocate  the  establishment  of  family 
chronicles,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
feature  shall  be  photographs  of  its  various 
members,  taken  from  time  to  time  in  the 
uniform  manner  about  to  be  described. 

The  family  Bibles  of  past  generations 
served  as  registers  of  family  events. 
Births,  illnesses,  marriages,  and  deaths 
were  chronicled  on  their  fly-leaves,  and 
those  ponderous  books  fulfilled  an  impor¬ 
tant  function  in  this  incidental  way.  But 
they  are  now  becoming  generally  replaced 
by  more  handy  volumes,  and  the  family 
register  is  disappearing  with  the  old  fam¬ 
ily  Bible.  In  the  mean  time  photography 
has  been  discovered  and  has  sprung 
into  universal  use,  and  the  hereditary 
value  of  what  are  called  “  life  histories  ” 
is  becoming  continually  more  appreciat¬ 
ed.  It  seems,  then,  to  be  an  appropriate 
time  to  advocate  the  establishment  of  a 
new  form  of  family  register  that  shall 
contain  all  those  notices  that  were  for¬ 
merly  entered  in  the  family  Bible,  and 
much  more  besides,  namely,  a  series  of 
photographic  studies  of  the  features  from 
childhood  onward,  together  with  facts 
that  shall  afford  as  complete  a  life-his- 
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all  things,  could  be  glorified  by  degrada¬ 
tion  to  the  likeness  of  a  brainless,  heart¬ 
less,  sexless,  and  pusillanimous  fool. 
Supposing  she  had  taken  part  in  the 
slaying  of  Darnley,  there  is  every  excuse 
for  her  ;  supposing  she  had  not,  there  is 
none.  Considered  from  any  possible 
point  of  view,  the  tragic  story  of  her  life 
in  Scotland  admits  but  of  one  interpre¬ 
tation  which  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  impression  she  left  on  all  friends  and 
all  foes  alike.  And  this  interpretation 
is  simply  that  she  hated  Darnley  with  a 
passionate  but  justifiable  hatred,  and 
loved  Bothwell  with  a  passionate  but 
pardonable  love.  For  the  rest  of  her 
career,  I  cannot  but  think  that  whatever 
was  evil  and  ignoble  in  it  was  the  work 
of  education  or  of  circumstances  ;  what¬ 
ever  was  good  and  noble,  the  gift  of  na¬ 
ture  or  of  God. — Fortnightly  Kn'itw. 
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tory  as  is  consistent  with  brevity.  But 
it  is  only  to  the  photographic  part  of  the 
register  that  I  shall  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion  call  attention.  What  is  desired  is 
something  of  this  sort.  In  each  sub¬ 
stantial  family  we  should  find  a  thin 
quarto  volume,  solidly  bound,  having 
leaves  of  stout  paper,  on  which  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  mounted.  Each  pair  of 
opposite  pages  would  be  headed  by  the 
name  of  some  member  of  the  family. 
A  double  row  of  photographs  would  run 
down  the  side  of  each  page,  each  about 
half  as  large  again  as  a  postage  stamp, 
the  one  containing  a  medallion  of  the 
full  face,  and  the  other  one  of  the  profile. 
Opposite  to  each  of  these  the  events  of 
the  corresponding  period  would  be 
chronicled.  Every  opening  of  the  book 
would  contain  the  photographs  and 
events  of  about  ten  periods,  five  to  each 
page,  and  would  include  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  of  life  history.  This  brief 
statement  may  suffice  to  give  a  general 
idea  of  what  is  aimed  at ;  the  particulars 
will  now  follow. 

My  experience  during  the  last  year  in 
photography  has  been  extensive  and 
peculiar.  With  the  view  of  testing  the 
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scientific  value  of  my  method  of  “  Com¬ 
posite  Portraiture "  on  an  adequate 
scale,  I  have,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Mahomed,  applied  it  to  investigating  the 
physiognomy  of  disease.  My  own 
medic^  knowledge  was  inadequate  to 
justify  the  undertaking  of  such  an  in¬ 
quiry  by  myself,  but  that  knowledge  was 
supplied  by  Dr.  Mahomed,  who  also 
worked  zealously  with  me  in  the  photo¬ 
graphy.  He  has  written  a  memoir  on 
our  joint  results,  illustrated  by  the 
Autotypes  of  47  composites  and  of  113 
individual  portraits,  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  “  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports” 
at  about  the  same  date  as  this  number  of 
the  Fortnightly.  I  need  not  again  de¬ 
scribe  what  composite  portraiture  is, 
having  already  frequently  done  so,  but 
may  refer  to  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
1881,  p,  738,  for  a  brief  account,  and 
to  the  Photographic  Journal oi  last  June 
for  the  fullest  and  latest  particulars. 
My  experience  is  therefore  as  follows  ; 

I  have  well  considered  and  obtained 
much  knowledge  on — (i.)  The  condi¬ 
tions  to  be  fulfilled  in  order  that  a  series 
of  portraits  should  be  exactly  compar¬ 
able.  (2.)  The  smallest  size  of  a  photo¬ 
graph  suitable  for  physiognomical  study. 
(3.)  The  special  requirements  for  making 
such  photographs  expeditiously  in  large 
numbers.  (4.)  The  cost.  (5.)  Auto¬ 
type  reproduction. 

In  my  process  of  composite  portrait¬ 
ure  the  portraits  must  be  strictly  com¬ 
parable  ;  this  necessitates  their  being 
taken  in  exactly  the  same  aspect  and  in 
similar  light.  There  are  two,  and  only 
two,  aspects  that  practically  admit  of 
strict  definition.  These  are  the  perfect 
full  face,  looking  straight  in  front  of 
the  camera,  and  the  perfect  profile 
(either  right  or  left),  also  looking  straight 
in  front.  They  correspond  to  the  eleva¬ 
tion  and  side-view  of  a  house,  and  give 
hard  and  accurate  physiognomical  facts 
in  a  patent,  outspoken  manner,  in  a  way 
that  enables  each  portrait  in  a  series  to 
be  studied  on  precisely  equal  terms  with 
all  the  rest. 

I  have  not  yet  worked  as  much  with 
profiles  as  I  hope  to  do.  They  are 
more  suitable  than  the  full  face  for  truth¬ 
ful  photographic  representations,  because 
they  are  defined  by  outlines  which  do 
not  vary  in  varied  lights,  while  the  feat¬ 
ures  in  the  fuel  face  are  defined  by 


shades  which  do.  It  is  ^impossible 
to  compare  satisfactorily  two  portraits 
taken  from  different  aspects,  and  the 
different  aspects  are  endless.  I  have 
searched  in  vain  among  hundreds  of 
photographs  such  as  one  may  buy,  of 
statesmen,  popular  preachers,  and  pro¬ 
fessional  beauties,  for  a  sufficiency  of 
faces  take  in  the  same  aspect  and  light 
to  form  good  composities.  I  am  there¬ 
fore  almost  always  obliged  to  use  por¬ 
traits  specially  photographed  for  me. 
What  is  unsuitable  for  a  composite  must 
be  unsuitable  for  every  other  method  of 
exact  comparison.  The  newspaper 
Punch  has  begun,  since  I  commenced 
writing  this,  to  give  pairs  of  portraits  of 
various  statesmen.  One  of  each  pair 
represents  the  statesman  when  he  first 
entered  public  life,  and  the  other  is  his 
likeness  at  the  present  time.  They  are 
rough  copies  of  well-known  pictures, 
and,  without  entering  into  Punch's  rea¬ 
sons  for  inserting  them,  I  would  appeal 
to  those  portraits  on  the  one  hand  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  interest  of  a  succession  of 
likenesses  taken  periodically  of  the  same 
individual,  and  on  the  other  hand  in 
evidence  of  how  much  is  lost  by  not 
taking  them  always  in  the  same  aspect. 
Of  the  pairs  that  have  already  appeared 
there  is  no  one  case  in  which  two  por¬ 
traits  that  make  the  pair  are  strictly 
comparable. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  front 
and  side  view's  of  the  face  qre  artistic, 
nor  is  to  be  suppiosed  that  they  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  replacing  artistic  photographs. 
They  are  wanted  in  addition  to  them, 
not  in  substitution.  They  have  a  func¬ 
tion  of  their  own  that  cannot  be  dispiens- 
ed  with,  in  making  a  physiognomical 
study  possible  of  the  change  of  features 
as  we  advance  in  life.  I  may  add  that 
though  they  may  be  inartistic  individual¬ 
ly,  they  would  afford  materials  for  mak¬ 
ing  pleasing  composites  by  throw'ing  the 
portraits  taken  at  several  successive  per¬ 
iods  into  the  same  picture,  the  effect  of 
which  as  is  seen  in  all  composites,  would 
be  to  produce  an  idealised  representa¬ 
tion  much  more  regular  and  handsome 
than  any  of  the  constituent  portraits. 

As  regards  the  scale  of  these  photo¬ 
graphs  it  must  not  be  too  small.  The 
faces  in  ordinary  group  portraits  are  too 
minute  for  the  present  purpose  and  are 
insufficiently  sharp  to  bear  enlargement. 
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The  result  of  my  experience  has  shown  off  ;  until  that  was  done  no  mistake  in 
that  a  perfectly  satisfactory  portrait  can  identification  was  possible.  There  was 
be  got  on  the  half  of  an  ordinary  carte-  a  special  object  in  making  the  patients 
de*visite  or  ‘'quarter  plate."  Such  a  take  hold  of  the  label,  namely,  to  get  a 
print  may  be  trimmed  down  to  a  small  photograph  of  his  fingers,  which  are 
rectangle  including  the  head  alone,  the  somewhat  characteristically  shaped  in 
size  of  the  rectangle  so  reduced  being  many  cases  of  consumption.  Had  it  not 
half  as  long  again  each  way  as  a  postage  been  for  this,  we  should  have  laid  a  broad 
stamp.  The  best  scale  of  reduction  is,  black  batten  of  wood  across  two  standing 
1  think,  one-seventh,  so  that  the  image  supports,  just  like  a  leaping  bar,  above 
of  a  rod  14  inches  long  placed  by  the  the  sitter's  head,  and  should  have  chalk- 
sitter’s  chair  would  be  2  inches  long  ed  his  name  upon  it.  It  is  of  import- 
on  the  focussing  plate  of  the  camera,  ance  in  quick  photography  that  the  chair 
In  portraits  on  this  scale,  the  vertical  should  be  small  ;  a  wooden  stool  is  best, 
distance  between  the  line  of  the  pupils  with  a  high  narrow  back.  Then  the 
of  the  eyes  and  that  passing  between  the  successive  sitters  occupy  almost  exactly 
lips  is  about  four-tenths  of  an  inch,  or  the  same  place,  and  no  head-rest  is  re- 
ten  millimetres.  Such  representations  quired.  A  somewhat  different  arrange- 
admit  of  being  enlarged  on  paper  to  life  mcnt  is  w-anted  for  profiles.  My  camera 
size,  while  still  preserving  their  sharp-  held  a  "  quarter-plate  ”  disposed  cross¬ 
ness.  ways,  and  it  had  a  repeating  back,  so 

Next,  as  regards  the  practical  part  of  that  one  portrait  could  be  taken  on  one 
the  photography.  It  may  be  well  that  I  half  of  the  plate  and  a  second  portrait 
should  describe  my  own  experience  of  in  the  other.  I  used  the  dry-plate  pro- 
the  best  way  of  taking  them  in  large  cess.  When  all  was  prepared  and  the 
numbers,  broause  it  is  applicable  to  patients  were  ready,  the  photographing 
schools  and  other  large  institutions,  proceeded  with  rapidity,  a  pause  of  a 
where  I  hope  to  see  the  practice  of  peri-  few  minutes  being  now  and  then  advisa- 
odical  photography  intioduced  and  ble  to  develop  a  plate  and  to  satisfy 
methodized.  I  photographed  about  a  one’s  self  that  the  time  of  exposure  w'as 
hundred  patients  myself.  Dr.  Mahomed  correct.  Thirty  patients  have  been  pho- 
photographed  others,  and  a  professional  tographed  in  a  single  hour,  the  plates 
photographer,  Mr.  Mackie,  whose  ser-  being  develo|>ed  for  the  most  part  at 
vices  I  subsequently  engaged,  did  several  home  and  at  leisure, 
hundred  more  under  our  supervision.  The  scale  of  the  photographs  was,  as 
The  photography  took  place,  from  time  already  mentioned,  one-seventh  of  the 
to  time,  at  Guy’s,  at  the  Brompton  Con-  original.  The  size  of  a  quarter-plate 
sumptive  Hospital,  and  at  the  Victoria  is  3^  inches  by  4^  inches,  therefore  the 
Park  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the. Chest.  h.Mf  of  it  available  for  each  portrait  is  3^ 
Some  of  the  patients  were  photographed  inches  by  2^  inches,  or,  say,  a  clear  3 
in  the  wards,  but  the  great  majority  were  inches  by  2  inches.  It  follows  that  the 
out-patients.  There  was  an  excellently  image  of  a  frame  of  seven  times  that  size, 
lighted  studio  at  Guy’s,  but  at  the  two  namely,  of  21  inches  by  14  inches,  will 
other  hospitals  we  had  to  arrange  mat-  be  completely  contained  within  the 
ters  out  of  doors,  which  Mr.  Mackie  did  allotted  space.  A  breadth  of  2  inches 
with  much  cleverness,  by  means  of  along  the  top  is  required  for  the  label, 
screens  roughly  put  together,  partly  as  a  leaving  a  clear  available  space  of  19 
background,  partly  to  control  the  lights,  inches  by  r 4  inches  for  the  head  and 
It  was  necessary  that  each  portrait  neck,  which  is  even  more  than  sufficient 
should  carry  its  own  means  of  identifica-  for  the  purpose. 

tion,  and  this  was  effected  by  a  label  The  price  for  which  my  photographs 
held  in  the  sitter’s  hand,  and  photo-  were  made  was  the  same  as  that  which 
graphed  at  the  same  time  as  himself.  A  had  shortly  before  been  the  contract  price 
standing  inscription  for  the  day  was  for  taking  photographs  of  prisoners  at 
neatly  written  on  the  label,  giving  the  Pentonville  Prison.  It  was  fifteen  pence 
place  and  date.  When  the  print  was  for  each  glass  negative  and  three  rough 
trimmed  for  mounting,  the  part  that  con-  prints  from  it,  and  this  included  the 
tained  the  picture  of  the  label  was  cut  whole  cost  of  material.  The  difference 
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between  my  requirements  and  those  at 
Pentonville  were  these.  At  Pentonville 
there  was  no  delay  ;  the  prisoners  were 
in  readiness  and  taken  successively  with¬ 
out  a  pause  ;  but  the  hospital  patients 
were  not  always  in  readiness,  and  valua¬ 
ble  time  was  lost.  In  compensation  for 
this  the  photographic  plates  I  used  were 
only  half  as  large  as  those  at  Penton¬ 
ville,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  materials 
was  less.  I  feel  sure  from  all  this  that 
in  any  large  institutions,  such  as  schools, 
if  a  custom  of  taking  periodical  photo¬ 
graphs  should  be  established,  the  cost  to 
each  boy  would  be  very  small,  and  in  no 
case  ought  to  be  large. 

The  results  that  I  obtained  are  far 
superior  to  anything  that  could  be  got 
from  group  portraits.  These  cannot  be 
in  focus  throughout,  and  every  attempt 
to  minimize  this  fault  compels  the  use  of 
a  small  aperture  of  lens,  with  the  corre¬ 
sponding  necessity  of  out-of-door  illu¬ 
mination  and  long  exposure.  The  sev¬ 
eral  portraits  in  a  group  are  never 
equally  good.  The  waste  of  photo¬ 
graphic  space  is  serious,  much  the  larger 
share  of  the  prints  being  occupied  by 
background  and  dresses,  leaving  but  a 
small  fraction  for  the  faces,  which  are 
almost  the  only  interesting  part  of  them. 

The  Autotype  process  is  a  ready 
means  of  obtaining  permanent  prints  of 
collections  of  portraits,  whether  of  the 
individual  himself  at  different  periods  of 
his  life,  or  of  himself  and  his  contempo¬ 
raries  at  any  one  period  in  it.  The 
forthcoming  publication  in  the  “  Guy’s 
Hospital  Report”  is  illustrated  by  four 
octavo  pages  crammed  full  of  autotyped 
portraits  of  patients  and  of  composites 
of  them.  The  former  are  smaller  than 
I  should  propose  for  photographic  chron¬ 
icles,  having  been  made  small  in  order 
to  avoid  the  cost  of  printing  many  pages, 
which  is  heavy  for  a  large  edition,  though 
moderate  enough  for  a  few  copies. 
Other  prints  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind 
will  be  found  in  the  ”  Proceedings  of 
the  Royal  Institution,”  of  1879,  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  my  lecture  on  “  Generic  Im¬ 
ages.  ’  ’  The  cost  of  a  single  octavo  page 
of  autotype  reproductions,  with  six 
proofs,  is  advertised  at  £1  2s.  ;  or,  if 
one  hundred  prints  be  ordered,  the  total 
cost  is  £i  r7s.  6d.  The  only  prepara¬ 
tion  necessary  before  ordering  the  auto¬ 
type  is  to  mount  the  prints  on  a  card  in 


the  way  they  are  to  appear,  with  any  de¬ 
sired  lettering.  The  card  is  then  sent 
to  the  Autotype  Company,  who  make  a 
fac-simile  of  it  or  reduce  it  to  the  re¬ 
quired  scale,  and  they  send  back  their 
reproductions  printed  on  paper  in  prin¬ 
ter’s  ink,  and  therefore  secure  from  fad¬ 
ing.  I  calculate  that  I  can  get  glass 
negatives  of  twenty  different  prints, 
three  prints  from  each,  and  twenty  full- 
sized  autotype  reproductions  of  all  the 
twenty  on  the  same  octavo  page,  for 
twenty  times  2s.  6d.  Half  a  crown 
would,  at  that  rate,  be  the  total  cost  to 
each  of  twenty  persons  for  obtaining 
permanent  memorials  of  himself  and  of 
his  nineteen  companions.  If  he  wanted 
extra  prints  of  the  page,  they  would  cost 
4id.  each. 

Everyone  of  us  in  his  mature  age 
would  be  glad  of  a  series  of  pictures  of 
himself  from  childhood  onwards,  ar¬ 
ranged  consecutively,  with  notes  of  the 
current  events  by  their  sides.  Much 
more  would  he  be  glad  of  similar  series 
of  portraits  of  his  father,  mother,  grand¬ 
parents,  and  other  near  relations.  To 
the  young  it  would  be  peculiarly  grateful 
to  have  likenesses  of  their  parents  and 
of  the  men  whom  they  look  upon  as  he¬ 
roes  taken  at  the  time  when  they  were  of 
the  same  ages  as  themselves.  Boys  are 
too  apt  to  look  upon  their  seniors  as 
having  been  always  elderly  men  ;  it  is 
because  they  have  insufficient  data  to 
construct  imaginary  pictures  of  them  as 
they  were  in  their  youth.  • 

In  America  it  is,  I  understand,  a 
growing  custom  to  keep  manuscript 
books  of  family  memorials,  and  even  to 
print  them  for  the  private  use  of  the 
family.  I  know  hardly  any  instances  of 
such  registers  in  England  ;  but  there  is, 
at  all  events,  one  sumptuous  work  of  a 
similar  kind,  which  is  now  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  Royal  Society.  It  consists 
of  two  huge  volumes  filled  with  portraits, 
prints,  newspaper-cuttings,  and  all  kinds 
of  illustrations  bearing  on  the  life  of  Dr. 
Priestly  and  on  those  of  his  neighbors 
and  associates,  which  was  compiled  as  a 
labor  of  love  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund 
Yates,  and  which  is  a  unique  work  of  its 
kind. 

The  sum  of  the  statements  and  recom¬ 
mendations  in  these  pages  is  to  this 
effect.  Obtain  photographs  periodically 
of  yourselves  and  of  your  children,  mak- 
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ing  it  a  family  custom  to  do  so,  because 
unless  driven  by  some  custom  the  act 
will  be  postponed  until  the  opportunity 
is  lost.  Let  those  periodical  photographs 
be  full  and  side  views  of  the  face  on  an 
adequate  scale,  and  add  any  others  you 
like,  but  do  not  omit  these.  .As  the 
portraits  accumulate  have  collections  of 
them  autotyped.  Take  possession  of 
the  original  negatives,  or  have  them 
stored  in  safe  keeping,  labelled,  and  easy 
to  get  at.  They  will- not  fade,  and  the 
time  may  come  when  they  will  be  valua¬ 
ble  for  obtaining  fresh  prints  or  for  en¬ 
largement.  Keep  the  prints  methodically 
in  a  family  register,  writing  by  their  side 
all  such  chronicles  as  those  that  used  to 
find  a  place  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  family 
Bibles  of  past  generations  and  much 
more  besides.  Into  the  full  scope  of 
that  additional  matter  I  80  not  propose 
now  to  enter.  It  is  an  interesting  and 
important  topic  that  requires  detailed 
explanation,  and  it  is  better  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  not  to  touch  upon  it.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  may  be  said,  that  those  who  care 
to  initiate  and  carry  on  a  family  chron¬ 
icle,  illustrated  by  abundant  photo¬ 
graphic  portraiture,  will  produce  a  work 
that  they  and  their  children,  and  their 
descendants  in  more  remote  generations. 


will  assuredly  be  grateful  for.  The  fam¬ 
ily  tie  has  a  real  as  well  as  a  sentimental 
significance.  The  world  is  beginning  to 
perceive  that  the  life  of  each  individual 
is  in  some  real  sense  a  prolongation  of 
those  of  his  ancestry.  His  character, 
his  vigor,  and  his  disease  are  principally 
theirs  ;  sometimes  his  faculties  are  blends 
of  ancestral  qualities,  more  frequently 
they  are  aggregates,  veins  of  resemblance 
to  one  or  other  of  them  showing  now 
here  and  now  there.  The  life-histories 
of  our  relatives  are,  therefore,  more  in¬ 
structive  to  us  than  those  of  strangers  ; 
they  are  especially  able  to  forewarn  and 
to  encourage  us,  for  they  are  prophetic 
of  our  own  futures.  If  there  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  natural  birthright,  I  can  con¬ 
ceive  of  none  greater  than  the  right  of 
each  child  to  be  informed,  at  first  by 
proxy  through  his  guardians,  and  after¬ 
ward  personally,  of  the  life-history, 
medical  and  other,  of  his  ancestry.  The 
child  is  brought  into  the  world  without 
his  having  any  voice  at  all  in  the  matter, 
and  the  smallest  amend  that  those  who 
introduced  him  there  can  make,  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  him  with  that  most  serviceable  of 
all  information  to  him,  the  complete  life- 
histories  of  his  near  progenitors. — Fort¬ 
nightly  RevieuK 


WINTER  :  AN  ELEGY. 

•  J.  LOGIE  ROBERTSON. 


I. 

I  LOOK  from  my  lonely  window 
Over  the  snowy  plain — 

A  hearse  and  a  handful  of  mourners 
Are  creeping  through  the  rain  ! 

The  flowers  are  dead  and  departed. 

The  memory  of  summer  is  gone. 

Song  from  the  lark,  and  the  lark  from  heaven — 

And  the  days  drag  on. 

II. 

My  soul  looks  out  from  its  grating. 

And  sees  without  a  sigh 
The  funeral  train  of  youthful  hopes 
Mournfully  pass  by  ! 

Health,  and  the  joy  of  existence, 

And  the  faiths  that  wont  to  be. 

And  love,  are  dead  and  departing — 

It’s  winter  with  me. 

Blacku^oocT  s  Magazine. 
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Chapter  1. 

When  I  first  iaw  him,  he  was  lost  in 
one  of  the  Dead  Cities  of  Enj^land — 
situated  on  the  south  coast,  and  called 
Sandwich. 

Shall  I  describe  Sandwich  ?  I  think 
not.  Let  us  own  the  truth  ;  descrip¬ 
tions  of  places,  however  nicely  they  may 
be  written,  are  always  more  or  less  dull. 
Being  a  woman,  I  naturally  hate  dul- 
ness.  Perhaps  some  description  of  Sand¬ 
wich  may  drop  out,  as  it  were,  from  my 
report  of  our  conversation  when  we  first- 
met  as  strangers  in  the  street. 

He  began  irritably.-  “I’ve  lost  my¬ 
self,”  he  said. 

“  Most  strangers  to  the  town  do 
that,”  I  remarked. 

He  went  on  :  “  Which  is  my  way  to 
the  Fleur  de  Lys  Inn  ?“ 

His  way  was,  in  the  first  place,  to  re¬ 
trace  his  steps.  Then  to  turn  to  the 
left.  Then  to  go  on  until  he  found  two 
streets  meeting.  Then  to  take  the  street 
on  the  right.  Then  to  look  out  for  the 
second  turning  on  the  left.  Then  to 
follow  the  turning  until  he  smelt  stables 
— and  there  was  the  inn.  I  put  it  in 
the!  clearest  manner,  and  never  stumbled 
over  a  word. 

“  How  the  devil  am  I  to  remember  all 
trilt  ?”  he  said. 

'Phis  was  rude.  We  are,  naturally 
and  properly,  indignant  with  any  man 
who  is  rude  to  us.  But  whether  we 
turn  our  backs  on  him  in  contempt, 
or  whether  we  are  merciful  and  give 
him  a  lesson  in  politeness,  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  man.  He  may  be  a  bear, 
but  he  may  also  have  his  redeeming 
qualities.  This  man  had  redeeming 
qualities.  I  cannot  positively  say  that 
he  was  either  handsome  or  ugly,  young 
or  old,  well  or  ill  dressed.  But  I  can 
speak  with  certainty  to  the  personal  at¬ 
tractions  which  recommended,  him  to 
notice.  For  instance,  the  tone  of  his 
voice  was  rich  and  persuasive.  (Did 
you  ever  read  a  story,  written  by  one  of 
us,  in  which  we  failed  to  dwell  on  our 
hero’s  voice  ?)  Then,  again,  his  hair 
was  reasonably  long.  (Are  you  ac¬ 


quainted  with  any  woman  who  can  en¬ 
dure  a  man  with  a  cropped  head  ?) 
Moreover,  he  was  of  a  good  height.  (It 
must  be  a  very  tall  woman  who  can  feel 
favorably  inclined  toward  a  short  man.) 
Lastly,  although  his  eyes  were  not  more 
than  fairly  presentable  in  form  and 
color,  the  wretch  had  in  some  unac¬ 
countable  manner  become  possessed  of 
beautiful  eyelashes.  They  were  even 
better  eyelashes  than  mine.  I  write 
quite  seriously.  There  is  one  woman 
who  is  above  the  common  weakness  of 
vanity — and  she  holds  the  present  pen. 

So  I  gave  my  lost  stranger  a  lesson  in 
politeness.  The  lesson  took  the  form 
of  a  trap.  I  asked  if  he  would  like  me 
to  show  him  the  way  to  the  inn.  He 
was  still  annoyed  at  losing  himself.  As 
1  anticipated,  he  bluntly  answered, 
“Yes.” 

“  When  you  were  a  boy,  and  you 
wanted  something,”  I  said,  “  did  your 
mother  teach  you  to  say  ‘  Please  ’  ?  ” 

He  positively  blushed.  “  She  did,” 
he  admitted  ;  “  and  she  taught  me  to 
say,  ‘  Beg  your  pardon  ’  when  I  was 
rude.  I’ll  say  it  now  :  *  Beg  your  par¬ 
don.’  ” 

'Phis  curious  apology  increased  my 
belief  in  his  redeeming  qualities.  I  led 
the  way  to  the  inn.  He  followed  me  in 
silence.  No  woman  who  respects  her¬ 
self  can  endure  silence  when  she  is  in 
the  company  of  a  man.  I  made  him 
talk. 

“  Do  you  come  to  us  from  Rams¬ 
gate  ?”  I  began.  He  only  nodded  his 
head.  “  We  don’t  think  much  of  Rams¬ 
gate  here,”  I  went  on.  “  Not  even  two 
hundred  years  old  !  and  hasn't  got  a 
mayor  and  corporation  !  ’ 

This  point  of  view  seemed  to  be  new 
to  him.  He  made  no  attempt  to  dis¬ 
pute  it  ;  he  only  looked  round  him,  and 
said,  “  Sandwich  is  a  melancholy  place, 
miss.”  He  was  so  rapidly  improving 
in  politeness,  that  I  encouraged  him 
by  a  smile.  As  a  citizen  of  Sand¬ 
wich,  I  may  say  that  we  take  it  as  a 
compliment  when  we  are  told  that  our 
town  is  a  melancholy  place.  And  why 
not  ?  Melancholy  is  connected  with 
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dignity.  And  dignity  is  associated  with 
age.  And  we  are  old.  I  teach  my 
pupils  logic,  <.mong  other  things — there 
is  a  specimen.  Whatever  may  be  said 
to  the  contrary,  woman  can  reason. 
They  can  also  wander  ;  and  I  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  /  am  wandering.  .Did  I  men¬ 
tion,  at  starting,  that  I  was  a  govern¬ 
ess  ?  If  not,  that  allusion  to  “  pupils" 
must  have  come  in  rather  abruptly.  Let 
me  make  ray  excuses,  and  return  to  my 
lost  stranger. 

"  Is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  straight 
street  in  all  Sandwich  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Not  one  straight  street  in  the  whole 
town.” 

“  Any  trade,  miss  ?" 

“  As  little  as  possible — and  t)iat  is  ex¬ 
piring.” 

“  .A  decayed  place,  in  short  ?” 

“  Thoroughly  decayed.” 

My  tone  seemed  to  astonish  him. 
“You  speak  as  if  you  were  proud  of  its 
being  a  decayed  place,”  he  said. 

I  quite  respected  him  ;  this  was  such 
an  intelligent  remark  to  make.  We  do 
enjoy  our  decay  :  it  is  our  chief  distinc¬ 
tion.  Progress  and  prosperity  every¬ 
where  else  ;  decay  and  dissolution  here. 
As  a  necessary  consequence,  we  produce 
our  own  impression,  and  we  like  to  be 
original.  The  sea  deserted  us  long  ago  : 
it  once  washed  our  walls,  it  is  now  two 
miles  away  from  us — we  don’t  regret  the 
sea.  We  had  sometimes  ninety-five 
ships  in  our  harbor.  Heaven  only  knows 
how  many  centuries  ago  ;  we  now  have 
one  or  two  small  coasting  vessels,  half 
their  time  aground  in  a  muddy  little 
river — we  don’t  regret  our  harbor. 
But  one  house  in  the  town  is  daring 
enough  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  resi¬ 
dent  visitors,  and  announces  furnished 
apartments  to  let.  What  a  becoming 
contrast  to  our  modern  neighbor,  Rams¬ 
gate  !  Our  noble  market-place  exhibits 
the  laws  made  by  the  corporation  ;  and 
every  week  there  are  fewer  and  fewer 
people  to  obey  the  laws.  How  con¬ 
venient  I  Look  at  our  one  warehouse 
by  the  river-side — with  the  crane  gen¬ 
erally  idle,  and  the  windows  mostly 
boarded  up  ;  and  perhaps  one  man  at 
the  door,  looking  out  for  the  job  which 
his  better  sense  tells  him  cannot  possi¬ 
bly  come.  What  a  wholesome  protest 
against  the  devastating  hurry  and  over¬ 
work  elsewhere,  which  has  shattered  the 


nerves  of  the  nation  !  “  Far  from  me 

and  from  my  friends”  (to  borrow  the 
eloquent  language  of  Doctor  .Tohnson) 
“  be  such  frigid  enthusiasm  as  shall  con¬ 
duct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  ”  over 
the  bridge  by  which  you  enter  Sand¬ 
wich,  and  pay  a  toll  if  you  do  it  in  a 
carriage,  “  That  man  is  little  to  be 
envied”  (Doctor  Johnson  again)  who 
can  lose  himself  in  our  labyrinthine 
streets,  and  not  feel  that  he  has  reached 
I  he  welcome  limits  of  progress,  and 
found  a  haven  of  rest  in  an  age  of 
hurry. 

I  am  wandering  again.  Bear  with 
the  unpremeditated  enthusiasm  of  a 
citizen  who  only  attained  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion  at  her  last  birthday.  W’e  shall 
soon  have  done  with  Sandwich  ;  we  are 
close  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

“  You  can’t  mistake  it  now,  sir,”  I 
said.  ”  Good-morning.” 

He  looked  down  at  me  from  under 
his  beautiful  eyelashes  (have  I  men¬ 
tioned  that  I  am  a  little  woman  ?),  and 
he  asked  in  his  persuasive  tones,  “  Must 
we  say  good-by  ?” 

I  made  him  a  bow. 

“  Would  you  allow  me  to  see  you  safe 
home  ?”  he  suggested. 

Any  other  man  would  have  offended 
me.  This  man  blushed  like  a  boy,  and 
looked  at  the  pavement  instead  of  look¬ 
ing  at  me.  By  this  time  I  had  made  up 
my  mind  about  him.  He  was  not  only 
a  gentleman  beyond  all  doubt,  but  a  shy 
gentleman  as  well.  His  bluntness  and 
his  odd  remarks  were,  as  I  thou^t, 
partly  efforts  to  disguise  his  shyness, 
and  partly  refuges  in  which  he  tried  to 
forget  his  own  sense  of  it.  I  answered 
his  audacious  proposal  amiably  and 
pleasantly.  “You  would  only  lose  your 
w:iy  again,”  I  said,  “  and  I  should  have 
to  take  you  back  to  the  inn  for  the  sec 
ond  time.” 

He  turned  round  in  a  bewildered  way 
toward  the  inn. 

“  I  have  ordered  lunch  here,”  he  said, 
“  and  I  am  quite  alone  ”  He  turned 
my  way  again,  and  looked  as  if  he  rather 
expected  me  to  box  his  ears.  “  I  shall 
be  forty  next  birthday,”  he  went  on  ; 
“  I  am  old  enough  to  be  your  father.” 
I  all  but  burst  out  laughing,  and  stepped 
across  the  street,  on  my  way  home. 
He  followed  me.  “  We  might  invite 
the  landlady  to  join  us,”  he  said,  look- 
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ing  the  picture  of  a  headlong  man,  dis¬ 
mayed  by  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
imprudence.  “  Couldn’t  you  honor  me 
by  lunching  with  me  if  we  had  the  land¬ 
lady  ?”  he  asked. 

This  was  a  little  too  much.  “  Quite 
out  of  the  question,  sir — and  you  ought 
to  know  it,”  I  said  with  severity.  He 
half  put  out  his  hand.  “  Won’t  you 
even  shake  hands  with  me  ?”  he  in¬ 
quired  piteously.  When  we  have  most 
properly  administered  a  reproof  to  a 
man,  what  is  the  perversity  which  makes 
us  weakly  pity  him  the  minute  after¬ 
ward  ?  1  was  fool  enough  to  shake 
hands  with  this  perfect  stranger.  And, 
having  done  it,  I  completed  the  total 
loss  of  my  dignity  by  running  away. 
Our  dear  crooked  little  streets  hid  me 
from  him  directly. 

As  I  rang  at  the  door-bell  of  my  em¬ 
ployer’s  house,  a  thought  occurred  to 
me  which  might  have  been  alarming  to 
a  better  regulated  mind  than  mine. 

”  Suppose  he  should  come  back  to 
Sandwich  ?” 

Chapter  II. 

Before  many  more  days  passed  I  had 
troubles  of  my  own  to  contend  with, 
which  put  the  eccentric  stranger  out  of 
my  head  for  the  time. 

Unfortunately,  my  troubles  are  part 
of  my  story  ;  and  my  early  life  mixes 
itself  up  with  them.  In  consideration 
of  what  is  to  follow,  may  I  say  two 
words  relating  to  the  period  before  I 
was  a  governess  } 

I  am  the  orphan  daughter  of  a  shop¬ 
keeper  of  Sandwich.  My  father  died, 
leaving  to  his  widow  and  child  an  hon¬ 
est  name  and  a  little  income  of  i^3o  a 
year.  We  kept  on  the  shop — neither 
gaining  nor  losing  by  it.  The  truth  is, 
nobody  would  buy  our  poor  little  busi¬ 
ness.  I  was  thirteen  years  old  at  the 
time  ;  and  I  was  able  to  help  my  mother, 
whose  health  was  then  beginning  to  fail. 
Never  shall  I  forget  a  certain  bright 
summer’s  day,  when  I  saw  a  new  cus¬ 
tomer  enter  our  shop.  He  was  an 
elderly  gentleman  ;  and  he  seemed  sur¬ 
prised  to  hnd  so  young  a  girl  as  myself 
in  charge  of  the  business,  and,  what  is 
more,  competent  to  support  the  charge. 
I  answered  his  questions  in  a  manner 
which  seemed  to  please  him.  He  soon 
discovered  that  my  education  (excepting 
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my  knowledge  of  the  business)  had  been 
sadly  neglected  ;  and  he  inquired  if  he 
could  see  my  mother.  She  was  resting 
on  the  sofa  in  the  back  parlor — and  she 
received  him  there.  When  he  came 
out,  he  patted  me  on  the  cheek.  "  I 
have  taken  a  fancy  to  you,”  he  said, 
“  and  perhaps  I  shall  come  back  again.” 
He  did  come  back  again.  My  mother 
had  referred  him  to  the  rector  for  our 
characters  in  the  town,  and  he  had  heard 
what  our  clergyman  could  say  for  us. 
Our  only  relations  had  emigrated  to 
Australia,  and  were  not  doing  well  there. 
My  mother’s  death  would  leave  me,  so 
far  as  relatives  were  concerned,  literally 
alone  in  the  world.  ”  Give  this  girl  a 
first-rate  education,”  said  our  elderly 
customer,  sitting  at  our  tea-table  in  the 
back  parlor,  ”  and  she  will  do.  If  you 
will  send  her  to  school,  ma’am.  I’ll  pay 
for  her  education.”  My  poor  mother 
began  to  cry  at  the  prospect  of  parting 
with  me.  The  old  gentleman  said, 
"  Think  of  it,”  and  got  up  to  go.  He 
gave  me  his  card  as  I  opened  the  shop 
door  for  him.  “  If  you  find  yourself  in 
trouble,”  he  whispered,  so  that  my 
mother  could  not  hear  him.  “be  a  wise 
child,  and  write  and  tell  me  of  it.”  I 
looked  at  the  card.  Our  kind-hearted 
customer  was  no  less  a  person  than  Sir 
Gerard  Royland,  of  Garrum  Park,  Sus¬ 
sex — with  landed  property  in  our  county 
as  well  !  He  had  made  himself  (through 
the  rector,  no  doubt)  far  better  ac¬ 
quainted  than  I  was  with  the  true  state 
of  my  mother’s  health.  In  four  months 
from  the  memorable  day  when  the  great 
man  had  taken  tea  with  us,  my  time  had 
come  to  be  alone  in  the  world.  I  have 
no  courage  to  dwell  on  it ;  my  spirits 
sink,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  when 
I  think  of  myself  in  those  days.  The 
good  rector  helped  me  with  his  advice — 
I  wrote  to  Sir  Gerard  Royland. 

A  change  had  come  over  his  life  as 
well  as  mine  in  the  interval  since  we 
had  met. 

Sir  Gerard  had  married  for  the  sec¬ 
ond  time— and,  what  was  more  foolish 
still,  perhaps,  at  his  age,  had  married  a 
young  woman.  She  was  said  to  be 
consumptive,  and  of  a  jealous  temper 
as  well.  Sir  Gerard’s  only  child  by  his 
first  wife,  a  son  and  heir,  was  so  angry 
at  his  father’s  second  marriage,  that  he 
left  the  house.  The  landed  property 
35 
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being  entailed,  Sir  Gerard  could  only  might  have  felt  it  bitterly.  My  pride 
express  his  sense  of  his  son’s  conduct  said  to  me,  “  Do  justice  to  yourself.” 
by  making  a  new  will,  which  left  all  his  1  worked  so  hard,  I  behaved  so  well, 
property  in  money  to  his  young  wife.  that  the  mistress  of  the  school  wrote  to 
These  particulars  I  gathered  from  the  Sir  Gerard  to  tell  him  how  thoroughly  I 
steward,  who  was  expressly  sent  to  visit  had  deserved  the  kindness  that  he  had 
me  at  Sandwich.  shown  to  me.  No  answer  was  received. 

“  Sir  Gerard  never  makes  a  promise  (Oh,  Lady  Royland  !)  No  change 
without  keeping  it,”  this  gentleman  in-  varied  the  monotony  of  my  life — except 
formed  me.  ”1  am  directed  to  take  when  one  of  my  schoolgirl  friends  some- 
you  to  a  first-rate  ladies’  school  in  the  times  took  me  home  with  her  for  a  few 
neighborhood  of  Londdn,  and  to  make  days  at  vacation  time.  Never  mind, 
all  the  necessary  arrangements  for  your  My  pride  held  me  up. 
remaining  there  until  you  are  eighteen  As  the  last  half-year  of  my  time  at 
years  of  age.  Any  written  communica-  school  approached,  1  began  to  consider 
tions  in  the  future  are  to  pass,  if  you  the  serious  question  of  my  future  life, 
please,  through  the  hands  of  the  rector  Of  course,  I  could  have  lived  on  my 
of  Sandwich.  The  delicate  health  of  eighty  pounds  a  year  ;  but  what  a  lonely, 
the  new  Lady  Royland  makes  it  only  too  barren  existence  it  promised  to  be  ! — un¬ 
likely  that  the  lives  of  her  husband  and  less  somebody  married  me  ;  and  where, 
herself  will  be  passed,  for  the  most  part,  if  you  please,  was  I  to  find  him  ?  My 
in  a  milder  climate  than  the  climate  of  education  thoroughly  fitted  me  to  be  a 
England.  I  am  instructed  to  say  this,  governess.  Why  not  try  my  fortune,  and 
and  to  convey  to  you  Sir  Gerard’s  best  see  a  little  of  the  world  in  that  way  ? 
wishes.”  Even  if  I  fell  among  ill-conditioned 

By  the  rector’s  advice,  I  accepted  the  people,  I  could  be  independent  of  them, 
position  offered  to  me  in  this  unpleas-  and  retire  on  my  income, 
antly  formal  manner — concluding  (quite  The  rector,  visiting  London,  came  to 
correctly,  as  I  afterward  discovered)  see  me.  He  not  only  approved  of  my 
that  I  was  indebted  to  Lady  Royland  for  ^  idea — he  offered  me  a  means  of  carrying 
the  arrangement  which  personally  sepa-  it  out.  A  worthy  family,  recently  set¬ 
rated  me  from  my  benefactor.  Her  hus-  tied  at  Sandwich,  were  in  want  of  a  gov- 
band’s  kindness  and  my  gratitude,  meet-  erness.  The  head  of  the  household  was 
ing  on  the  neutral  ground  of  Garrum  partner  in  a  business  (the  exact  nature 
Park,  were  objects  of  conjugal  distrust  of  which  it  is  needless  to  mention)  hav- 
to  this  lady.  Shocking!  shocking!  I  left  ing  “branches”  out  of  London.  He 
a  sincerely  grateful  letter  to  be  forwarded  had  become  superintendent  of  a  new 
to  Sir  Gerard;  and,  escorted  by  the  “branch” — tried  as  a  promising  corn- 
steward,  I  went  to  school — being  then  mercial  experiment,  under  special  cir- 
just  fourteen  years  old.  cumstances,  at  Sandwich.  The  idea  of 

I  know  1  am  a  fool.  Never  mind,  returning  to  my  native  place  pleased  me 
There  is  some  pride  in  me,  though  I  am  — dull  as  the  place  was  to  others.  I  ac- 
only  a  small  shopkeeper’s  daughter.  My  cepted  the  situation, 
new  life  had  its  trials — my  pride  held  When  the  steward’s  usual  half-yearly 
me  up.  letter  arrived  soon  afterward,  inquiring 

For  the  four  years  during  which  I  what  plans  I  had  formed  on  leaving 
remained  at  the  school,  my  poor  welfare  school,  and  w’hat  he  could  do  to  help 
might  be  a  subject  of  inquiry  to  the  rec-  them,  acting  on  behalf  of  Sir  Gerard,  a 
tor,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  steward  delicious  tingling  filled  me  from  head  to 
— never  to  Sir  Gerard  himself.  His  foot  when  I  thought  of  my  own  indepen- 
winters  were  no  doubt  passed  abroad  ;  dence.  It  was  not  ingratitude  toward 
but  in  the  summer-time  he  and  Lady  my  benefactor  ;  it  was  only  my  little 
Royland  were  at  home  again.  .Not  even  private  triumph  over  Lady  Royland. 
for  a  day  or  two  in  the  holiday  time  was  Oh,  my  sisters  of  the  sex,  can  you  not 
there  pity  enough  felt  for  my  lonely  posi-  understand  and  forgive  me  ? 
tion  to  ask  me  to  be  the  guest  of  the  So  to  Sandwich  I  returned  ;  and  there, 
housekeeper  (I  expected  nothing  more)  for  three  years,  I  remained  with  the 
at  Garrum  Park.  But  for  my  pride,  I  kindest  people  who  ever  breathed  the 
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breath  of  life.  Under  their  roof  I  was  I  received  impressed  me  so  favorably, 


still  living  when  I  met  with  my  lost 
gentleman  in  the  street. 

Ah  me  !  the  end  of  that  quiet,  pleas¬ 
ant  life  was  near.  When  I  lightly  spoke 
to  the  odd  stranger  of  the  expiring  trade 
of  the  town,  I  never  suspected  that  my 
employer’s  trade  was  expiring  too.  The 
speculation  had  turned  out  to  be  a  losing 
one  ;  and  all  his  savings  had  been  em¬ 
barked  in  it.  He  could  no  longer  remain 
at  Sandwich,  or  afford  to  keep  a  govern¬ 
ess.  His  wife  broke  the  sad  news  to 
me.  I  was  so  fond  of  the  children, 
I  proposed  to  her  to  give  up  my  salary. 
Her  husband  refused  even  to  consider 
the  proposal.  It  was  the  old  story  of 
poor  humanity  over  again.  We  cried, 
we  kissed,  we  parted. 

What  was  I  to  do  next  ? — write  to  Sir 
(lerard  ? 

I  had  already  written,  soon  after  my 
return  to  Sandwich  ;  breaking  through 
the  regulations  by  directly  addressing 
Sir  Gerard.  I  expressed 'my  grateful 
sense  of  his  generosity  to  a  poor  girl 
who  had  no  family  claim  on  him  ;  and  I 
promised  to  make  the  one  return  in  my 
power  by  trying  to  be  worthy  of  the  in¬ 
terest  that  he  had  taken  in  me.  The 
letter  was  written  without  any  alloy  of 
mental  reserve.  My  new  life  as  a  gov¬ 
erness  was  such  a  happy  one,  that  1  had 
forgotten  my  paltry  bitterness  of  feel¬ 
ing  against  Lady  Royland. 

It  was  a  relief  to  think  of  this  change 
for  the  better,  when  the  secretary  at  Gar- 
rum  Park  informed  me  that  he  had  for¬ 
warded  my  letter  to  Sir  Gerard,  then  at 
Madeira  with  his  sick  wife.  She  was 
slowly  and  steadily  wasting  away  in  a 
decline.  Before  another  year  had  pass¬ 
ed,  Sir  Gerard  was  left  a  widower  for 
the  second  time,  with  no  child  to  console 
him  under  his  loss.  No  answer  came  to 
my  grateful  letter.  I  should  have  been 
unreasonable  indeed  if  I  had  expected  the 
bereaved  husband  to  remember  me  in  his 
grief  and  loneliness.  Could  I  write  to 
him  again,  in  my  own  trumpery  little  in¬ 
terests,  under  these  circumstances  ?  I 
thought  (and  still  think)  that  the  com¬ 
monest  feeling  of  delicacy  forbade  it. 
'I'he  only  other  alternative  was  to  appeal 
to  the  ever-ready  friends  of  the  obscure 
and  helpless  public.  I  advertised  in  the 
newspapers. 

The  tone  of  one  of  the  answers  which 


that  I  forwarded  my  references.  The 
next  post  brought  my  written  engage¬ 
ment,  and  the  offer  of  a  salary  which 
doubled  my  income. 

The  story  of  the  past  is  told  ;  and 
now  we  travel  on  again,  with  no  more 
stoppages  by  the  way. 

Chapter  III. 

T HE  residence  of  my  present  employer 
was  in  the  north  of  England.  Having 
to  pass  through  London,  I  arranged  to 
stay  in  town  for  a  few  days  to  make  some 
necessary  additions  to  my  wardrobe.  An 
old  servant  of  the  rector,  who  kept  a 
lodging-house  in  the  suburbs,  received 
me  kindly,  and  guided  my  choice  in  the 
serious  matter  of  a  dressmaker.  On 
the  second  morning  after  my  arrival,  an 
event  happened.  The  post  brought  me  a 
letter  forwarded  from  the  rectory.  Im¬ 
agine  my  astonishment  when  my  corre¬ 
spondent  proved  to  be  Sir  Gerard  Roy¬ 
land  himself  ! 

The  letter  was  dated  from  his  house  in 
London.  It  briefly  invited  me  to  call 
and  see  him,  for  a  reason  which  I  should 
hear  from  his  own  lips.  He  naturally 
supposed  that  I  was  still  at  Sandwich 
and  requested  me,  in  a  postscript,  to 
consider  my  journey  as  made  at  his  ex¬ 
pense. 

I  went  to  the  house  the  same  day. 
While  I  was  asking  for  Sir  Gerard  and 
giving  my  name,  a  gentleman  came  out 
into  the  hall.  He  spoke  to  me  without 
ceremony.  “  Sir  Gerard,”  he  said, 
“  believes  he  is  going  to  die.  Don’t 
encourage  him  in  that  idea.  He  may 
live  for  another  year  or  more,  if  his 
friends  only  persuade  him  to  be  hopeful 
about  himself.”  With  that  the  gentle¬ 
men  left  me  ;  the  servant  said  it  was  the 
doctor. 

The  change  in  my  benefactor,  since  I 
had  seen  him  last,  startled  and  distressed 
me.  He  lay  back  in  a  large  arm  chair, 
wearing  a  grim  black  dressing-gown,  and 
looking  pitiably  thin  and  pinched  and 
worn.  I  do  not  think  I  should  have 
known  him  again,  if  we  had  met  by  ac¬ 
cident.  He  signed  to  me  to  be  seated 
on  a  little  chair  by  his  side. 

”  I  wanted  to  see  you,”  he  said  quiet¬ 
ly,  “  before  I  die.  You  must  have 
thought  me  neglectful  and  unkind,  with 
good  reason.  My  child,  you  have  not 
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without  a  meeting  between  us,  it  has  not 
been  altogether  my  fault — ” 

He  stopped.  A  pained  expression 
passed  over  his  poor  worn  face  ;  he  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  young  wife 
whom  he  had  lest.  I  repeated — fer¬ 
vently  and  sincerely  repeated — what  I 
had  already  said  to  him  in  writing.  “  I 
owe  everything,  sir,  to  your  fatherly 
kindness.”  Saying  this,  I  ventured  a 
little  farther.  I  took  his  wan  white 
hand,  hanging  over  the  arm  of  the  chair, 
and  respectfully  put  it  to  my  lips. 

He  gently  drew  his  hand  away  from 
me,  and  sighed  as  he  did  it.  Perhaps 
she  had  sometimes  kissed  his  hand. 
“  Now  tell  me  about  yourself,”  he  said. 

I  told  him  of  my  new  situation,  and 
how  I  had  got  it.  He  listened  with  evi¬ 
dent  interest.  “  I  was  not  self-deceiv¬ 
ed,”  he  said,  “  when  I  first  took  a  fancy 
to  you  in  the  shop.  I  admire  your  inde¬ 
pendent  feeling  ;  it's  the  right  kind  of 
courage  in  a  girl  like  you.  But  you 
must  let  me  do  something  more  for  you 
— some  little  service  to  remember  me 
by  when  the  end  has  come.  What  shall 
it  be  ?” 

”  Try  to  get  better,  sir  ;  and  let  me 
write  to  you  now  and  then,”  I  answered. 
”  Indeed,  indeed,  I  want  nothing  more.” 

”  You  will  accept  a  little  present,  at 
least  ?”  With  those  words  he  took  from 
the  breast-pocket  of  his  dressing-gown 
an  enamelled  cross  attached  to  a  gold 
chain.  “  Think  of  me  sometimes,  ”  he 
said,  as  he  put  the  chain  round  my  neck. 
He  drew  me  to  him  gently,  and  kissed 
my  forehead.  It  was  too  much  for 
me.  “  Don’t  cry,  my  dear,”  he  said  ; 
“  don’t  remind  me  of  another  sad  young 
face — ”  Once  more  he  stopped  ;  once 
more  he  was  thinking  of  the  lost  wife. 
I  pulled  down  my  veil,  and  ran  out  of 
the  room. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  next  day  I  was  on  my  way  to  the 
north.  My  narrative  brightens  again — 
but  let  us  not  forget  Sir  Gerard  Royland. 

I  ask  permission  to  introduce  some 
persons  of  distinction — Mrs.  Fosdyke, 
of  Carsham  Hall,  widow  of  General 
Fosdyke  ;  also  Master  Frederick,  Miss 
Ellen  and  Miss  Eva,  the  pupils  of  the 
new  governess  ;  also  two  ladies  and  three 
gentlemen,  guests  staying  in  the  house. 


well-bred — such  was  my  impression  of 
Mrs.  Fosdyke,  while  she  harangued  me 
on  the  subject  of  her  children,  and  com¬ 
municated  her  views  on  education. 
Having  heard  the  views  before  from 
others,  I  assumed  a  listening  position, 
and  privately  formed  my  opinion  of  the 
schoolroom.  It  was  large,  lofty,  per¬ 
fectly  furnished  for  the  purpose  ;  it  had 
a  big  window  and  a  balcony  looking  out 
over  the  garden  terrace  and  the  park  be¬ 
yond — a  wonderful  schoolroom,  in  my 
limited  experience.  One  of  the  two 
doors  which  it  possessed  was  left  open, 
and  showed  me  a  sweet  little  bedroom, 
with  amber  draperies  and  maplewood 
furniture,  devoted  to  myself.  Here 
were  wealth  and  liberality,  in  that  har¬ 
monious  combination  so  seldom  discov¬ 
ered  by  the  spectator  of  small  means. 

I  controlled  my  first  feeling  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  just  in  time  to  answer  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
dyke  on  the  subject  of  reading  and  reci¬ 
tation — viewed  as  minor  accomplish¬ 
ments  which  a  good  governess  might  be 
expected  to  teach. 

”  While  the  organs  are  young  and 
pliable,”  the  lady  remarked,  “  I  regard 
it  as  of  great  importance  to  practise 
children  in  the  art  of  reading  aloud,  with 
an  agreeable  variety  of  tone  and  correct¬ 
ness  of  emphasis.  Trained  in  this  way, 
they  will  produce  a  favorable  impression 
on  others,  even  in  ordinary  conversa¬ 
tion,  when  they  grow  up.  Poetry,  com¬ 
mitted  to  memory  and  recited,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  means  toward  this  end.  May  I 
hope  that  your  studies  have  enabled 
you  to  carry  out  my  views  ?” 

Formal  enough  in  language,  but  cour¬ 
teous  and  kind  in  manner.  I  relieved 
Mrs.  Fosdyke  from  anxiety  by  informing 
her  that  we  had  a  professor  of  elocution 
at  school.  And  then  I  was  left  to  im¬ 
prove  my  acquaintance  with  my  three 
pupils. 

,.  They  were  fairly  intelligent  children  ; 
the  boy,  as  usual,  being  slower  than  the 
girls.  I  did  my  best — with  many  a  sad 
remembrance  of  the  far  dearer  pupils 
whom  I  had  left — to  make  them  like  me 
and  trust  me  ;  and  I  succeeded  in  win¬ 
ning  their  confidence.  In  a  week  from 
the  time  of  my  arrival  at  Carsham  Hall, 
we  began  to  understand  each  other. 

The  first  day  in  the  week  was  one  of 
our  days  for  reciting  poetry,  in  obedi- 
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had  been  favored  by  Mrs.  Fosdyke.  I 
had  done  with  the  girls,  and  had  just 
opened  (perhaps  I  ought  to  say  profan¬ 
ed)  Shakespeare’s  "  Julius  Caesar,”  in 
the  elocutionary  interests  of  Master 
Freddy.  Half  of  Mark  Antony’s  first 
glorious  speech  over  Caesar’s  dead  body 
he  learnt  by  heart ;  and  it  was  now  my 
duty  to  teach  him,  to  the  best  of  my 
small  ability,  how  to  speak  it.  The  morn¬ 
ing  was  warm.  We  had  our  big  win¬ 
dow  open  ;  the  delicious  perfume  of 
flowers  in  the  garden  beneath  filled  the 
room. 

I  recited  the  first  eight  lines,  and 
stopped  there,  feeling  that  I  must  not 
exact  too  much  from  the  boy  at  first. 
”  Now,  Freddy,”!  said,  “  try  if  you  can 
speak  the  poetry  as  I  have  spoken  it.” 

"  Don’t  do  anything  of  the  kind, 
Freddy,”  said  a  voice  from  the  garden  ; 
"  it’s  all  spoken  wrong.” 

Who  was  this  insolent  person  ? 
Strange  to  say,  there  was  something  not 
entirely  unfamiliar  to  me  in  the  voice. 
The  girls  began  to  giggle.  Their  brother 
was  more  explicit.  ”  Oh,”  says  Fred¬ 
dy,  “  it’s  only  Mr.  Sax.” 

The  one  becoming  course  to  pursue 
was  to  take  no  notice  of  the  interrup¬ 
tion.  “  Go  on,”  I  said.  Freddy  recit¬ 
ed  the  lines,  like  a  dear  good  boy,  with 
as  near  an  imitation  of  my  style  of  elo¬ 
cution  as  could  be  expected  from  him. 

“  Poor  devil  !”  cried  the  voice  from 
the  garden,  insolently  pitying  my  atten¬ 
tive  pupil. 

I  imposed  silence  on  the  girls  by  a 
look  —  and  then,  without  stirring  from 
my  chair,  expressed  my  sense  of  the  inso¬ 
lence  of  Mr.  Sax  in  clear  and  command¬ 
ing  tones.  ”  I  shall  be  obliged  to  close 
the  window  if  this  is  repeated.”  Having 
spoken  to  that  effect,  I  waited  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  an  apology.  Silence  was  the 
only  apology.  It  was  enough  for  me  that 
I  had  produced  the  right  impression.  I 
went  on  with  my  recitation. 

“  Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus,  and  the  rest 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honorable  man  ; 

So  are  they  all,  all  honorable  men). 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Cssar’s  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me — ” 

”  Oh,  good  heavens,  I  can’t  stand 
that!  Confound  you!  why  don’t  you 
speak  that  last  line  properly  ?  Listen  to 
me.” 


in  a  governess.  But  there  are  limits  to 
the  most  highly  trained  endurance.  I 
bounced  out  into  the  balcony — and 
there,  on  the  terrace,  smoking  a  cigar, 
was  my  lost  stranger  in  the  streets  of 
Sandwich  ! 

He  recognized  me,  on  his  side,  the 
instant  I  appeared.  “  Oh,  Lord  !”  he 
cried  in  tones  of  horror,  and  ran  round 
the  comer  of  the  terrace  as  if  my  eyes 
had  been  mad  bulls  in  close  pursuit  of 
him.  By  this  time  it  is,  I  fear,  useless 
for  me  to  set  myself  up  as  a  discreet 
person  in  emergencies.  Another  woman 
might  have  controlled  herself.  /  burst 
into  fits  of  laughter.  Freddy  and  the 
girls  joined  me.  For  the  time,  it  was 
plainly  useless  to  pursue  the  business  of 
education.  I  shut  up  Shakespeare,  and 
allowed — no,  let  me  tell  the  truth,  en¬ 
couraged — the  children  to  talk  about  Mr. 
Sax. 

They  only  seemed  to  know  what  Mr. 
Sax  himself  had  told  them.  His  father 
and  mother  and  brothers  and  sisters  had 
all  died  in  the  course  of  time.  He  was 
the  sixth  and  last  of  the  children,  and  he 
had  been  christened  ”  Sextus  ”  in  con¬ 
sequence,  which  is  Latin  (here  Freddy 
interposed)  for  sixth.  Also  christened 
"  Cyril  ”  (here  the  girls  recovered  the 
lead)  by  his  mother’s  request ;  “  Sextus” 
being  such  a  hideous  name.  And  which 
of  his  Christian  names,  my  dears,  does 
he  use  ?  You  wouldn’t  ask  if  you  knew 
him  !  “  Sextus,”  of  course,  because  it 

is  the  ugliest.  Sextus  Sax  ?  Not  the 
romantic  sort  of  name  that  one  likes, 
when  one  is  a  woman.  But  I  have  no 
right  to  be  particular.  My  own  name 
(is  it  possible  that  I  have  not  mentioned 
it  in  these  pages  yet  ?)  is  a  homely  one — 
I  am  only  Susan  Morris.  Do  not  de¬ 
spise  me — and  let  us  return  to  Mr.  Sax. 
Is  he  married  ?  The  eldest  girl  thought 
not.  She  had  heard  mamma  say  to  a 
lady,  ”  An  old  German  family,  my  dear, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  oddities,  an  excellent 
man  ;  but  so  poor — barely  enough  to  live 
on — and  blurts  out  the  truth,  if  people 
ask  his  opinion,  as  if  he  had  twenty 
thousand  a  year !”  Your  mamma 
knows  him  well,  of  course  ?  I  should 
think  so,  and  so  do  we.  He  often  comes 
here.  They  say  he’s  not  good  company 
among  grown-up  people.  We  think 
him  jolly.  He  understands  dolls,  and 
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whole  of  England.” 

Thus  far  we  had  advanced  in  the 
praise  of  Sextus  Sax,  when  one  of  the 
maids  came  in  with  a  note  for  me.  She 
smiled  mysteriously,  and  said,  ”  I’m 
to  wait  for  an  answer.  Miss.” 

I  opened  the  note,  and  read  these 
lines  : 

”  I  am  so  ashamed  of  myself,  I  daren’t 
attempt  to  make  my  apologies  personally. 
Will  you  accept  my  written  excuses  ? 
Upon  my  honor,  nobody  told  me  when 
I  got  here  yesterday  that  you  were  in 
the  house.  1  heard  the  recitation,  and 
— can  you  excuse  my  stupidity  ? — I 
thought  it  was  a  stage-struck  housemaid 
amusing  herself  with  the  children.  May 
I  accompany  you  when  you  go  out  with 
the  young  ones  for  your  daily  walk  ? 
One  word  will  do.  Yes  or  no.  Peni¬ 
tently  yours, — S.  S.” 

In  my  position,  there  was  but  one 
possible  answer  to  this.  Governesses 
must  not  make  appointments  with  strange 
gentlemen — even  when  the  children  are 
present  in  the  capacity  of  witnesses.  I 
said,  No.  Am  I  claiming  too  much  for 
my  readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  when  I 
add  that  I  should  have  preferred  saying 
Yes? 

We  had  our  early  dinner,  and  then  got 
ready  to  go  out  walking  as  usual.  These 
pages  contain  a  true  confession.  Let 
me  own  that  I  hoped  Mr.  Sax  would  un¬ 
derstand  my  refusal,  and  ask  Mrs.  Fos- 
dyke’s  leave  to  accompany  us.  Linger¬ 
ing  a  little  as  we  went  downstairs,  I  heard 
him  in  the  hall — actually  speaking  to 
Mrs.  Fosdyke  !  What  was  he  saying  ? 
That  darling  boy,  Freddy,  got  into  a 
difficulty  with  one  of  his  boot-laces  ex¬ 
actly  at  the  right  moment.  I  could 
help  him,  and  listen — and  be  sadly  dis¬ 
appointed  by  the  result.  Mr.  Sax  was 
offended  with  me. 

“  You  needn’t  introduce  me  to  the 
new  governess,”  I  heard  him  say.  “  We 
have  met  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I 
produced  a  disagreeable  impression  on 
her.  I  beg  you  will  not  speak  of  me  to 
Miss  Morris.” 

Before  Mrs.  Fosdyke  could  say  a  word 
in  reply.  Master  Freddy  changed  sud¬ 
denly  from  a  darling  boy  to  a  detestable 
imp.  “  I  say,  Mr.  Sax  !”  he  called  out, 
“  Miss  Morris  doesn’t  mind  you  a  bit — 
she  only  laughs  at  you.” 


closing  of  a  door.  Mr.  Sax  had  taken 
refuge  from  me  in  one  of  the  ground-floor 
rooms.  I  was  so  mortified,  I  could 
almost  have  cried. 

Getting  down  into  the  hall,  we  found 
Mrs'  Fosdyke  with  her  garden  hat  on, 
and  one  of  the  two  ladies  who  were  stay¬ 
ing  in  the  house  (the  unmarried  one) 
whispering  to  her  at  the  door  of  the 
morning-room.  The  lady — Miss  Mel- 
bury — looked  at  me  with  a  certain  ap¬ 
pearance  of  curiosity  which  I  was  quite 
at  a  loss  to  understand,  and  suddenly 
turned  away  toward  the  farther  end  of 
the  hall. 

“  I  will  walk  with  you  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,”  Mrs.  Fosdyke  said  to  me. 
”  Freddy,  you  can  ride  your  bicycle  if 
you  like.”  She  turned  to  the  girls. 
”  My  dears,  it’s  cool  under  the  trees. 
You  may  take  your  skipping-ropes.” 

She  had  evidently  something  special 
to  say  to  me  ;  and  she  had  adopted  the 
necessary  measures  for  keeping  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  front  of  us,  well  out  of  hearing. 
Freddy  led  the  way  on  his  horse  on  three 
wheels  ;  the  girls  followed,  skipping 
merrily.  Mrs.  Fosdyke  opened  her  bus¬ 
iness  by  the  most  embarrassing  remark 
that  she  could  possibly  have  made  under 
the  circumstances. 

”  I  find  that  you  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Sax,”  she  began  ;  “  and  I  am  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  that  you  dislike  him.” 

She  smiled  pleasantly,  as  if  my  sup¬ 
posed  dislike  of  Mr.  Sax  rather  amused 
her.  What  "  the  ruling  passion  ”  may 
be  among  men,  I  cannot  presume  to 
consider.  My  own  sex,  however,  I  may 
claim  to  understand.  The  ruling  pas¬ 
sion  among  women  is  Conceit.  My 
ridiculous  notion  of  my  own  conse¬ 
quence  was  wounded  in  some  way.  I 
assumed  a  position  of  the  loftiest  indif¬ 
ference. 

“  Really,  ma’am,”  I  said,  “  I  can’t 
undertake  to  answer  for  any  impression 
that  Mr.  Sax  may  have  formed.  We 
met  by  the  merest  accident.  I  know 
nothing  about  him.” 

Mrs.  Fosdyke  eyed  me  slyly,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  more  amused  than  ever. 

"  He  is  a  very  odd  man,”  she  admit¬ 
ted,  “  but  I  can  tell  you  there  is  a  fine 
nature  under  that  strange  surface  of  his. 
However,”  she  went  on,  ”  I  am  forget¬ 
ting  that  he  forbids  me  to  talk  about  him 
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in  your  presence.  When  the  opportu¬ 
nity  offers,  I  shall  take  my  own  way  of 
teaching  you  two  to  understand  each 
other  ;  you  will  both  be  grateful  to  me 
when  I  have  succeeded.  In  the  mean 
time,  there  is  a  third  person  who  w’ill  be 
sadly  disappointed  to  hear  that  you  know 
nothing  about  Mr.  Sax." 

“  May  I  ask,  ma’am,  who  the  person 
is  ?” 

"  Can  you  keep  a  secret,  Miss  Morris  ? 
Of  course  you  can  !  The  person  is  Miss 
Melbury." 

(M  iss  Melbury  was  a  dark  woman.  It 
cannot  be  because  I  am  a  fair  woman 
myself — I  hope  I  am  above  such  narrow 
prejudices  as  that — but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  I  don’t  admire  dark  women.) 

“  She  heard  Mr.  Sax  telling  me  that 
you  particularly  disliked  him,”  Mrs. 
Fosdyke  proceeded.  "  And  just  as  you 
appeared  in  the  hall,  she  was  asking  me 
to  find  out  what  your  reason  w’as.” 

Thus  far  we  had  been  walking  on.  We 
now  stopped,  as  if  by  common  consent, 
and  looked  at  one  another. 

.  In  my  brief  experience  of  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
dyke,  I  had  thus  far  only  seen  the  more 
constrained  and  formal  side  of  her  char¬ 
acter.  Without  being  aw’are  of  my  own 
success,  I  had  won  the  mother’s  heart 
in  winning  the  good-will  of  her  children. 
Constraint  now  seized  its  first  opportu¬ 
nity  of  melting  away  ;  the  latent  sense  of 
humor  in  the  great  lady  showed  itself, 
while  I  was  inwardly  wandering  what  the 
nature  of  Miss  Melbury’s  interest  in  Mr. 
Sax  might  be.  Easily  penetrating  my 
thoughts,  she  satisfied  my  curiosity 
without  committing  herself  to  a  reply  in 
words.  Her  large  gray  eyes  sparkled  as 
they  rested  on  my  face,  and  she  hummed 
the  tune  of  the  old  French  song, 
“  C’«/  r amour,  r amour,  F amour,” 
There  is  no  disguising  it — something  in 
this  disclosure  made  me  excessively  an¬ 
gry.  Was  I  angry  with ’Miss  Melbury  ? 
or  with  Mr.  Sax  ?  or  with  myself  ? 

Finding  that  I  had  nothing  to  say  on 
my  side,  Mrs.  Fosdyke  looked  at  her 
watch,  and  remembered  her  domestic 
duties.  To  my  relief,  our  interview 
came  to  an  end. 

"  I  have  a  dinner-party  to-day,”  she 
said,  ”  and  I  have  not  seen  the  house¬ 
keeper  yet.  Make  yourself  beautiful. 
Miss  Morris,  and  join  us  in  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  after  dinner.” 


Chapter  V. 

I  WORE  my  best  dress  ;  and,  in  all  my 
life  before,  I  never  took  such  pains  with 
my  hair.  Nobody  will  be  foolish 
enough,  I  hope,  to  suppose  that  I  did 
this  on  Mr.  Sax’s  account.  •  How  could 
I  possibly  care  about  a  man  who  was 
little  better  than  a  stranger  to  me  ?  No! 
the  person  I  dressed  at  was  Miss  Mel¬ 
bury. 

She  gave  me  a  look,  as  I  modestly 
placed  myself  in  a  corner,  which  amply 
rewarded  me  for  the  time  spent  on  my 
toilette.  The  gentlemen  came  in.  I 
looked  at  Mr.  Sax  (mere  curiosity)  under 
shelter  of  my  fan.  His  appearance  was 
greatly  improved  by  evening  dress.  He 
discovered  me  in  my  corner,  and  seemed 
doubtful  whether  to  approach  me  or  not. 
I  was  reminded  of  our  first  odd  meeting  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  smiling  as  I  called 
it  to  mind.  Did  he  presume  to  think 
that  I  was  encouraging  him  ?  Before  I 
could  decide  that  question,  he  took  the 
vacant  place  on  the  sofa.  In  any  other 
man — after  what  had  passed  in  the  morn¬ 
ing — this  would  have  been  an  audacious 
proceeding.  He  looked  so  painfully 
embarrassed,  that  it  became  a  species  of 
Christian  duty  to  pity  him. 

”  Won’t  you  shake  hands  ?”  he  said, 
just  as  he  had  said  it  at  Sandwich. 

I  peeped  round  the  corner  of  my  fan 
at  Miss  Melbury.  She  was  looking  at 
us.  I  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Sax. 

”  What  sort  of  sensation  is  it,”  he 
asked,  “  when  you  shake  hands  with  a 
man  whom  you  hate  ?” 

”  I  really  can’t  tell  you,”  I  answered 
innocently  ;  ”  I  have  never  done  such 
a  thing.” 

"You  wouldn’t  lunch  with  me  at  Sand¬ 
wich,”  he  protested  ;  “  and,  after  the 
humblest, apology  on  my  part,  you  won’t 
forgive  me  for  what  I  did  this  morning. 
Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that  I  am 
not  the  special  object  of  your  antipathy  ? 
I  wish  I  had  never  met  with  you  !  At 
my  age,  a  man  gets  angry  when  he  is 
treated  cruelly  and  doesn’t  deserve  it. 
You  don’t  understand  that,  I  dare  say.” 

“  Oh  yes,  I  do.  I  heard  what  you 
said  about  me  to  Mrs.  Fosdyke,  and  I 
heard  you  bang  the  door  when  you  got 
out  of  my  w’ay.” 

He  received  this  reply  with  every  ap¬ 
pearance  of  satisfaction.  "  So  you  lis- 
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tened,  did  you  ?  I’m  glad  to  hear 
that.” 

“Why?” 

”  It  shows  you  take  some  interest  in 
me,  after  all.” 

Throughout  this  frivolous  talk  (I  only 
venture  to  report  it  because  it  shows  that 
I  bore  no  malice  on  my  side)  Miss  Mel- 
bury  was  looking  at  us  like  the  basilisk 
of  the  ancients.  She  owned  to  being  on 
the  wrong  side  of  thirty  ;  and  she  had  a 
little  money — but  these  w’erc  surely  no 
reasons  why  she  should  glare  at  a  poor 
governess.  Had  some  secret  under¬ 
standing  of  the  tender  sort  been  already 
established  between  Mr.  Sax  and  her¬ 
self  ?  She  provoked  me  into  trying  to 
find  out — especially  as  the  last  words  he 
had  said  offered  me  the  opportunity. 

“  I  can  prove  that  I  feel  a  sincere  in¬ 
terest  in  you,”  I  resumed.  ”  I  can 
resign  you  to  a  lady  who  has  a  far  better 
claim  to  your  attention  than  mine.  You 
are  neglecting  her  shamefully.” 

He  stared  at  me  with  an  appearance  of 
bewilderment,  which  seemed  to  imply 
that  the  attachment  was  on  the  lady’s 
side,  so  far.  It  was  of  course  impossible 
to  mention  names  ;  I  merely  turned  my 
eyes  in  the  right  direction.  He  looked 
where  I  looked — and  his  shyness  revealed 
itself,  in  spite  of  his  resolution  to  con¬ 
ceal  it.  His  face  flushed  ;  he  looked 
mortified  and  surprised.  Miss  Melbury 
could  endure  it  no  longer.  She  rose, 
took  a  song  from  the  music-stand,  and 
approached  us. 

“  I  am  going  to  sing,”  she  said,  hand¬ 
ing  the  music  to  him.  “  Please  turn  over 
for  me,  Mr.  Sax.” 

I  think  he  hesitated — but  I  cannot  feel 
sure  that  I  observed  him  correctly.  It 
matters  little.  With  or  without  hesita¬ 
tion,  he  followed  her  to  the  piano. 

Miss  Melbury  sang — with  perfect  self- 
possession,  and  an  immense  compass  of 
voice.  A  gentleman  near  me  said  she 
ought  to  be  on  the  stage.  I  thought  so 
too.  Big  as  it  was,  our  drawing-room 
was  not  large  enough  for  her.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  sang  next.  No  voice  at  all — but 
so  sweet,  such  true  feeling  !  I  turned 
over  the  leaves  for  him.  A  dear  old 
lady,  sitting  near  the  piano,  entered  into 
conversation  with  me.  She  spoke  of  the 
great  singers  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  Mr.  Sax  hovered  about, 
with  Miss  Melbury’s  eye  on  him.  I  was 


so  entranced  by  the  anecdotes  of  my 
venerable  friend,  that  I  could  take  no 
notice  of  Mr.  Sax.  Later,  when  the 
dinner-party  was  over,  and  we  were  retir¬ 
ing  for  the  night,  he  still  hovered  about, 
and  ended  in  offering  me  a  bedroom  can¬ 
dle.  I  immediately  handed  it  to  Miss 
Melbury.  Really  a  most  enjoyable  even¬ 
ing  ! 

Chapter  VI. 

The  next  morning  we  were  startled 
by  an  extraordinary  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  one  of  the  guests.  Mr.  Sax  had 
left  Carsham  Hall,  by  the  first  train — 
nobody  knew  why. 

Nature  has  laid — so,  at  least,  philoso¬ 
phers  say — some  heavy  burdens  upon 
women.  Do  those  learned  persons  in¬ 
clude  in  their  list  the  burden  of  hysterics  ? 
If  so,  I  cordially  agree  with  them.  It  is 
hardly  worth  speaking  of  in  my  case — a 
constitutional  outbreak  in  the  solitude  of 
my  own  room,  treated  with  eau-de-co¬ 
logne  and  water,  and  quite  forgotten 
afterward  in  the  absorbing  employment  of 
education.  My  favorite  pupil,  Freddy; 
had  been  up  earlier  than  the  rest  of  us — 
breathing  the  morning  air  in  the  fruit-gar¬ 
den.  He  had  seen  Mr  Sax,  and  had 
asked  when  he  was  coming  back  again. 
.\nd  Mr.  Sax  had  said,  “  I  shall  be  back 
again  next  month.”  (Dear  little  Fred- 
dy  !) 

In  the  meanwhile,  we,  in  the  school¬ 
room,  had  the  prospect  before  us  of  a  dull 
time  in  an  empty  house.  The  remaining 
guests  were  to  go  away  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  their  hostess  being  engaged  to  pay 
a  visit  to  some  old  friends  in  Scotland. 

During  the  next  three  or  four  days, 
though  I  was  often  alone  with  Mrs.  Fos- 
dyke,  she  never  said  one  word  on  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Sax.  Once  or  twice  I 
caught  her  looking  at  me  with  that  unen- 
durably  significant  smile  of  hers.  Miss 
Melbury  was  equally  unpleasant  in 
another  way.  When  we  accidentally 
met  on  the  stairs,  her  black  eyes  shot 
at  me  passing  glances  of  hatred  and 
scorn.  Did  these  two  ladies  presume  to 
think - ? 

No  ;  I  abstained  from  completing  that 
inquiry  at  the  time,  and  I  abstain  from 
completing  it  here. 

The  end  of  the  week  came,  and  I  and 
the  children  were  left  alone  at  Carsham 
Hall. 
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at  my  disposal  to  write  to  Sir  Gerard  ; 
respectfully  inquiring  after  his  health, 
and  informing  him  that  I  had  been  again 
most  fortunate  in  my  engagement  as  a 
governess.  By  return  post  an  answer 
arrived.  I  eagerly  opened  it.  The  first 
lines  informed  me  of  Sir  Gerard  Roy- 
land’s  death. 

The  letter  dropped  from  my  hand. 

I  looked  at  my  little  enamelled  cross.  It 
is  not  for  me  to  say  what  I  felt.  Think 
of  all  that  I  owed  to  him  ;  and  remem¬ 
ber  how  lonely  my  lot  was  in  the  world. 

I  gave  the  children  a  holiday  ;  it  was 
only  the  truth  to  tell  them  that  I  was 
not  well. 

How  long  an  interval  passed  before  I 
could  call  to  mind  that  I  had  only 
read  the  first  lines  of  the  letter,  I  am  not 
able  to  say.  When  I  did  take  it  up,  I 
was  surprised  to  see  that  the  writing 
covered  two  pages.  Beginning  again 
where  I  had  left  off,  my  head,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment  more,  began  to  swim,  A  horrid 
fear  overpowered  me  that  I  might  not  be 
in  my  right  mind,  after  I  read  the  first 
three  sentences.  Here  they  are,  to 
answer  for  me  that  I  exaggerate  nothing  : 

“  The  will  of  our  deceased  client  is  not 
yet  proved.  But,  with  the  sanction  of 
the  executors,  I  inform  you  confidentially 
that  you  are  the  person  chiefly  interested 
in  it.  Sir  Gerard  Royland  bequeaths  to 
you,  absolutely,  the  whole  of  his  personal 
property,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  sev¬ 
enty  thousand  pounds.” 

If  the  letter  had  ended  there,  I  really 
cannot  imagine  what  extravagances  I 
might  not  have  committed.  But  the 
writer  (head  partner  in  the  firm  of  Sir 
Gerard’s  lawyers)  had  something  more 
to  say  on  his  own  behalf.  The  manner 
in  which  he  said  it  strung  up  my  nerves 
in  an  instant.  I  cannot,  and  will  not, 
copy  the  words  here.  It  is  quite  revolt¬ 
ing  enough  to  give  the  substance  of 
them. 

The  man’s  object  was  evidently  to  let 
me  perceive  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
will.  So  far,  I  do  not  complain  of  him 
— he  had  no  doubt  good  reason  for  the 
view  he  took.  But,  in  expressing  his 
surprise  “  at  this  extraordinary  proof  of 
the  testator’s  interest  in  a  perfect  stranger 
to  the  family,”  he  hinted  his  suspicion 
of  an  influence,  on  my  part,  exercised 
over  Sir  Gerard,  so  utterly  shameful,  that 
I  cannot  dwell  on  the  subject.  The 


guarded.  Even  I  could  see  that  it  would 
bear  more  than  one  interpretation,  and 
would  thus  put  me  in  the  wrong  if  I 
openly  resented  it.  But  the  meaning 
was  plain  ;  and  part  at  least  of  the  mo¬ 
tive  came  out  in  the  concluding  sen¬ 
tences. 

”  Sir  Gerard’s  son,  as  you  are  doubt¬ 
less  aware,  is  not  seriously  affected  by 
the  will.  He  is  already  far  more  liber¬ 
ally  provided  for,  as  heir  under  the  en¬ 
tail  to  the  whole  of  the  landed  property. 
But,  to  say  nothing  of  old  friends  who 
are  forgotten,  there  is  a  surviving  relative 
of  Sir  Gerard  passed  over,  who  is  nearly 
akin  to  him  by  blood.  In  the  event 
of  this  person  disputing  the  will,  you  will 
of  course  hear  from  us  again,  and  refer 
us  to  your  legal  adviser.” 

The  letter  ended  with  an  apology  for 
delay  in  writing  to  me,  caused  by  diffi¬ 
culty  in  discovering  my  address. 

And  what  did  I  do  ? — Write  to  the 
rector  or  to  Mrs.  Fosdyke  for  advice  ? 
Not  I  ! 

At  first  I  was  too  indignant  to  be  able 
to  think  of  what  I  ought  to  do.  Our 
post-  time  was  late,  and  my  head  ached 
as  if  it  would  burst  into  pieces.  I  had 
plenty  of  leisure  to  rest  and  compose 
myself.  When  I  got  cool  again,  I  felt 
able  to  take  my  own  part,  without  asking 
any  one  to  help  me. 

Even  if  I  had  been  treated  kindly,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  taken  the 
money  when  there  was  a  relative  living 
with  a  claim  to  it.  What  did  /  want 
with  a  large  fortune  ?  To  buy  a  husband 
with  it,  perhaps  ?  No,  no  !  from  all 
that  I  have  heard,  the  great  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  was  quite  right  when  he  said  that 
a  woman  with  money  at  her  own  disposal 
was  ”  either  kissed  out  of  it  or  kicked 
out  of  it  six  weeks  after  her  marriage.” 
The  one  difficulty  before  me  was  not  to 
give  up  my  legacy,  but  to  express  my 
reply  with  sufficient  severity,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  due  regard  to  my  own 
self-respect.  Here  is  what  I  wrote  : 

“  Sir, — I  will  not  trouble  you  by  at¬ 
tempting  to  express  my  sincere  regret  on 
hearing  of  Sir  Gerard  Royland’s  death. 
You  would  probably  form  your  own  opin¬ 
ion  on  that  subject  also  ;  and  I  have  no 
wish  to  be  judged  by  your  unenviable 
experience  of  humanity  for  the  second 
time. 

”  With  regard  to  the  legacy,  feelin 
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benefactor,  I  nevertheless  refuse  to 
receive  the  money. 

“  Be  pleased  to  send  me  the  necessary 
document  to  sign,  for  transferring  my 
fortune  to  that  relative  of  Sir  Gerard’s 
mentioned  in  your  letter.  The  one  con¬ 
dition  on  which  I  insist  is,  that  my  name 
shall  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  person  in 
whose  favor  I  resign  the  money.  I  do 
not  desire  (even  supposing  that  justice 
is  done  to  my  motives  on  this  occasion) 
to  be  made  the  object  of  expressions  of 
gratitude  for  only  doing  my  duty.” 

So  it  ended.  1  may  be  wrong,  but  I 
call  that  strong  writing. 

In  due  course  of  post,  a  formal  ac¬ 
knowledgment  arrived.  I  was  request¬ 
ed  to  wait  for  the  document  until  the 
will  had  been  proved,  and  was  informed 
that  my  name  should  be  kept  strictly 
secret  in  the  interval.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  executors  were  almost  as  inso¬ 
lent  as  the  lawyer.  They  felt  it  their 
duty  to  give  me  time  to  consider  a  de¬ 
cision  which  had  been  evidently  formed 
on  impulse.  Ah,  how  hard  men  are — at 
least,  some  of  them  ! 

I  locked  up  the  acknowledgment  in 
disgust,  resolved  to  think  no  more  of  it 
until  the  time  came  for  getting  rid  of  my 
legacy.  I  kissed  poor  Sir  Gerard’s  lit¬ 
tle  keepsake.  While  I  was  still  looking 
at  it,  the  good  children  came  in,  of 
their  own  accord,  to  ask  how  I  was.  I 
was  obliged  to  draw  down  the  blind  in 
my  room,  or  they  would  have  seen  the 
tears  in  my  eyes.  For  the  hrst  time  since 
my  mother’s  death,  I  felt  the  heartache. 
Perhaps  the  children  made  me  think  of 
the  happier  time  when  1  was  a  child 
myself. 

Chapter  VII. 

The  will  had  been  proved,  and  I  was 
informed  that  the  document  was  in 
course  of  preparation,  when  Mrs.  Fos- 
dyke  returned  from  her  visit  from  Scot¬ 
land. 

She  thought  me  looking  pale  and 
worn.  “  The  time  seems  to  me  to  have 
come,”  she  said,  ”  when  I  had  better 
make  you  and  Mr.  Sax  understand  each 
other.  Have  you  been  thinking  peni¬ 
tently  of  your  own  bad  behavior  ?” 

I  felt  myself  blushing.  I  had  been 
thinking  of  my  conduct  to  Mr.,Sax — and 
I  was  heartily  ashamed  of  it,  too. 


half  in  earnest. 

"  Consult  your  own  sense  of  propri¬ 
ety  !”she  said.  “  Was  the  poor  man  to 
blame  for  not  being  rude  enough  to  say 
No,  when  a  lady  asked  him  to  turn  over 
her  music  ?  Could  he  help  it,  if  the 
same  lady  persisted  in  flirting  with  him  ? 
He  ran  away  from  her  the  next  morning. 
Did  you  deserve  to  be  told  why  he  left 
us  ?  Certainly  not — after  the  vixenish 
manner  in  which  you  handed  the  bed¬ 
room  candle  to  Miss  Melbury.  You 
foolish  girl  !  Do  you  think  I  couldn’t 
see  that  you  were  in  love  with  him  ? 
Thank  Heaven,  he’s  too  poor  to  marry 
you,  and  take  you  away  from  my  chil¬ 
dren,  for  some  time  to  come.  There 
will  be  a  long  marriage  engagement, 
even  if  he  is  magnanimous  enough  to  for¬ 
give  you.  Shall  I  ask  Miss  Melbury  to 
come  back  with  him  ?” 

She  took  pity  on  me  at  last,  and  sat 
down  to  write  to  Mr.  Sax.  His  reply, 
dated  from  a  country  house  some  twenty 
miles  distant,  announced  that  he  would 
be  at  Carsham  Hall  in  three  days’  time. 

On  that  third  day  the  legal  paper  that 
I  was  to  sign  arrived  by  post.  It  was 
Sunday  morning  ;  I  was  alone  in  the 
schoolroom. 

In  writing  to  me  the  lawyer  had  only 
alluded  to  ”  a  surviving  relative  of  Sir 
Gerard,  nearly  akin  to  him  by  blood.” 
The  document  was  more  explicit.  It 
described  the  relative  as  being  Sir  Ger¬ 
ard’s  nephew,  the  son  of  his  sister.  The 
name  followed. 

It  was  Sextus  Cyril  Sax. 

I  have  tried,  on  three  different  sheets 
of  paper,  to  describe  the  effect  which 
this  discovery  produced  on  me — and  I 
have  tom  them  up  one  after  another. 
When  I  only  think  of  it,  my  mind  seems 
to  fall  back  into  the  helpless  surprise 
and  confusion  of  that  time.  After  all 
that  had  passed  between  us — the  man 
himself  being  then  on  his  way  to  the 
house  ! — what  would  he  think  of  me  ? 
what,  in  Heaven’s  name,  was  I  to  do  ? 

How  long  I  sat  petrified,  with  the 
document  on  my  lap,  I  never  knew. 
Somebody  knocked  at  the  schoolroom 
door,  and  looked  in  and  said  something, 
and  went  out  again.  Then  there  was  an 
interval.  'Then  the  door  was  opened 
again.  A  hand  was  laid  kindly  on  my 
shoulder.  I  looked  up — and  there  was 
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Mrs.  Fosdyke,  asking,  in  the  greatest 
alarm,  what  was  the  matter  with  me. 

The  tone  of  her  voice  roused  me  into 
speaking.  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
Mr.  Sax  ;  I  could  only  say,  “  Has  he 
come  ?’  ’ 

"  Yes — and  waiting  to  see  you.” 

Answering  in  those  terms,  she  glanced 
at  the  paper  in  my  lap.  In  the  extremity 
of  my  helplessness,  1  acted  like  a  sensi¬ 
ble  creature  at  last.  I  told  Mrs.  Fos¬ 
dyke  all  that  I  have  told  here. 

She  neither  moved  nor  spoke  until  I 
had  done.  Her  first  proceeding,  after 
that,  was  to  take  me  in  her  arms  and  give 
me  a  kiss.  Having  so  far  encouraged 
me,  she  next  spoke  of  poor  Sir  Gerard. 

“  We  all  acted  like  fools,”  she  an¬ 
nounced,  ”  in  needlessly  offending  him 
by  protesting  against  his  second  mar¬ 
riage.  I  don’t  mean  you — I  mean  his 
son,  his  nephew,  and  myself.  If  his 
second  marriage  made  him  happy,  what 
business  had  we  with  the  disparity  of 
years  between  husband  and  wife  ?  I  can 
tell  you  this,  Sextus  was  the  first  of  us  to 
regret  what  he  had  done.  But  for  his 
stupid  fear  of  being  suspected  of  an  in¬ 
terested  motive.  Sir  Gerard  might  have 
known  there  was  that  much  good  in  his 
sister’s  son.  ” 

She  snatched  up  a  copy  of  the  will, 
which  I  had  not  even  noticed  thus  far. 
”  See  what  the  kind  old  man  says  of 
you,”  she  went  on,  pointing  to  the 
words.  I  could  not  see  them  ;  she  was 
obliged  to  read  them  for  me.  “  I  leave 
my  money  to  the  one  person  living  who 
has  been  more  than  worthy  of  the  little 
I  have  done  for  her,  and  whose  simple 
unselfish  nature  I  know  that  I  can  trust.” 

I  pressed  Mrs.  Fosdyke’s  hand ;  I 
was  not  able  to  speak.  She  took  up  the 
legal  paper  next. 

"  Do  justice  to  yourself,  and  be  above 
contemptible  scruples,”  she  said.  ”  Sex¬ 
tus  is  fond  enough  of  you  to  be  almost 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  that  you  are  mak¬ 
ing.  Sign — and  I  will  sign  next  as  the 
witness.” 

I  hesitated.  "  What  will  he  think  of 
me  ?”  I  said. 

"  Sign  !”  she  repeated,  ”  and  w’e  will 
see  to  that.” 

I  obeyed.  She  asked  for  the  lawyer’s 
letter.  I  gave  it  to  her,  with  the  lines 
which  contained  the  man’s  vile  insinua¬ 
tion  folded  down,  so  that  only  the  words 


above  were  visible,  which  proved  that  I 
had  renounced  my  legacy,  not  even 
knowing  whether  the  person  to  be  bene¬ 
fited  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  She  took 
this,  with  the  rough  draft  of  my  own 
letter,  and  the  signed  renunciation — and 
opened  the  door. 

”  Pray  come  back,  and  tell  me  about 
it !”  I  pleaded. 

She  smiled,  nodded,  and  went  out. 

Oh,  what  a  long  time  passed  before  I 
heard  the  long-expected  knock  at  the 
door  !  ”  Come  in,”  I  cried  impatiently. 

Mrs.  Fosdyke  had  deceived  me.  Mr. 

Sax  had  returned  in  her  place.  He 
closed  the  door.  We  two  were  alone. 

•  He  was  deadly  pale  ;  his  eyes,  as  they 
rested  on  me,  had  a  wild,  startled  look. 

With  icy  cold  fingers  he  took  my  hand, 
and  lifted  it  in  silence  to  his  lips.  The 
sight  of  his  agitation  encouraged  me — I 
don’t  to  this  day  know  why,  unless  it 
appealed  in  some  way  to  my  compas¬ 
sion.  1  was  bold  enough  to  look  at 
him.  Still  silent,  he  placed  the  letters 
on  the  table — and  then  he  laid  the  sign-  I 

ed  paper  beside  them.  When  I  saw 
that,  I  was  bolder  still.  I  spoke  first. 

“Surely  you  don’t  refuse  me?”  I 
said. 

He  answered,  “  I  thank  you  with  my 
whole  heart ;  I  admire  you  more  than 
words  can  say.  But  I  can’t  take  it.” 

“  Why  not  ?” 

“  The  fortune  is  yours,”  he  said  gen¬ 
tly.  "  Remember  how  poor  1  am,  and 
feel  for  me  if  I  say  no  more.” 

His  head  sank  on  his  breast.  He 
stretched  out  one  hand,  silently  implor¬ 
ing  me  to  understand  him.  I  could  en¬ 
dure  it  no  longer.  I  forgot  every  con¬ 
sideration  which  a  woman,  in  my  posi¬ 
tion,  ought  to  have  remembered.  Out 
came  the  desperate  words,  before  I  could 
stop  them. 

“  You  won’t  take  my  gift  by  itself  ?” 

I  said. 

“No.” 

“  Will  you  take  Me  with  it  ?” 

That  evening,  Mrs.  Fosdyke  indulged 
her  sly  sense  of  humor  in  a  new  way. 

She  handed  me  an  almanac. 

“  After  all,  my  dear,  ”  she  remarked, 

“  you  needn’t  be  ashamed  of  having 
spoken  first.  You  have  only  used  the 
ancient  privilege  of  the  sex.  This  is 
Leap  Year.” — Belgravia  Magazine. 
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No  department  of  medical  science  has 
made  greater  advances  in  modem  times 
than  that  which  is  termed  “  Preventive 
Medicine.”  Nor  is  there  any  in  which 
the  public  at  large  is  more  deeply  in¬ 
terested,  and  the  knowledge  of  which  it 
is  of  more  importance  should  be  diffused 
as  widely  as  possible.  The  devoted  and 
zealous  service  rendered  by  the  medical 
profession  in  all  questions  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  disease  is  a  sufficient  answer,  ’ 
if  any  be  needed,  to  the  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  statements  that  are  sometimes 
made,  that  in  support  of  various  scien- 
•  ific  theories  and  proceedings  medical 
men  are  actuated  by  interested  and  sel¬ 
fish  motives.  No  name  stands,  or  will 
ever  stand,  out  more  brilliant  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind  than  that  of 
Edward  Jenner,  by  whose  genius  and 
labors  untold  multitudes  of  human  lives 
have  been  saved,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  human  suffering  and  misery 
prevented.  At  the  present  time  various 
circumstances,  both  social  and  scientific, 
have  combined  to  recall  attention  to  this 
illustrious  man  and  his  remarkable  scien¬ 
tific  and  beneficial  labors.  It  is  not, 
however,  our  intention  on  the  present 
occasion  to  give  either  a  complete  sketch 
of  his  life,  or  a  detailed  account  of  his 
w'ork.  But  in  order  to  show  the  con¬ 
nection  between  his  discoveries  and  more 
recent  advances  in  the  same  field  of  sci¬ 
entific  investigation,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  a  brief  resumi  of  Jenner’s  life- 
work,  and  the  benefits  which  he  confer¬ 
red  on  the  human  race  throughout  the 
world. 

He  was  born  on  the  17th  May,  1749, 
at  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire,  of  which 
place  his  father  was  the  vicar.  On  leav¬ 
ing  Dr.  Washboum’s  school,  at  Ciren¬ 
cester,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Lud¬ 
low,  a  gentleman  in  practice  as  a  surgeon 
at  Sudbury,  near  Bristol.  On  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  his  apprenticeship  he  came  to 
London,  and  had  the  great  good  fortune 
to  be  placed  under  the  care  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  John  Hunter,  with  whom  he  re¬ 
sided  for  two  years.  The  observing 
powers  and  taste  for  natural  history 


which  Jenner  had  early  shown,  as  a 
boy,  were  quickened  and  fostered  by  the 
daily  example  and  friendship  of  the  illus¬ 
trious  man  who,  as  surgeon  and  lecturer 
at  St.  George’s  Hospital,  was  carrying 
on  those  laborious  scientific  investiga¬ 
tions,  and  building  up  that  marvellous 
monument  of  his  genius,  which  have 
rendered  his  name  and  fame  immortal. 
So  much  skill  and  knowlegde  had  been 
shown  by  Jenner  in  arranging  the  nat¬ 
ural  history  collection  of  Sir  J.  Banks, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended 
by  Hunter,  that  he  was  offered  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  naturalist  to  Captain 
Cook’s  second  expedition.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  this  and  other  flatter¬ 
ing  proposals,  in  order  to  return  to 
the  rural  scenes  of  his  boyhood,  and 
be  near  an  elder  brother  who  had  been 
the  guide  of  his  orphanhood.  He 
rapidly  acquired  an  extensive  business 
as  a  general  practitioner,  while  his 
polished  manners,  wide  culture,  and 
kind  and  genial  social  qualifications,  se¬ 
cured  him  welcome  admission  to  the  first' 
society  of  his  neighborhood.  His  con¬ 
scientious  devotion  to  his  professional 
duties  did  not,  however,  quell  his  en¬ 
thusiastic  love  of  natural  history,  or  pre¬ 
clude  him  from  gaining  a  distinguished 
reputation  as  a  naturalist.  A  remarka¬ 
ble  paper  on  the  cuckoo,  read  before  the 
Royal  Society  and  printed  in  the  Trans¬ 
actions,  gained  him  the  Fellowship  of 
that  illustrious  body.  Jenner’s  paper 
established  what  has  been  properly  term¬ 
ed  the  "  parasitic  ”  character  of  the 
cuckoo,  i.e.,  it  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  birds,  by  whose  warmth 
they  are  hatched,  and  by  whom  the 
young  are  fed.  His  observations  have 
received  general  confirmation  by  subse¬ 
quent  observers,  more  espiecially  the  re¬ 
markable  facts  that  the  parent  cuckoo 
selects  the  nests  of  those  birds  whose 
eggs  require  the  same  period  of  time  for 
their  incubation  as  its  own  (which  are 
much  larger),  and  the  food  of  whose 
young  is  the  same,  viz.,  insects,  which 
the  young  cuckoo  ultimately  monopolizes 
by  ousting  the  young  of  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  nest. 
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■  By  this  and  similar  studies  was  Jenner 
preparing  his  acute  powers  of  investiga¬ 
tion  for  the  great  purpose  of  his  life. 
For  this  he  secured  more  time  and  more 
extended  opportunities  for  inquiry  by 
abandoning  general  practice,  and  confin¬ 
ing  hinrself  to  medicine  proper,  having 
obtained,  in  1792,  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  University  of  St.  Andrew’s. 
In  conjunction  with  the  "  dear  man,”as 
he  used  to  call  his  great  master,  John 
Hunter,  he  carried  on  his  experiments 
illustrative  of  the  structure  and  functions 
of  animals.  With  great  industry  and 
ingenuity  he  explained  some  of  the  unac¬ 
countable  problems  in  ornithology  ;  he 
ascertained  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
migration  of  birds  ;  made  considerable 
advances  in  geology  and  in  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  organic  remains  ;  he  amended 
various  pharmaceutical  processes ;  he 
was  an  accurate  anatomist  and  patholo¬ 
gist,  and  investigated  and  explained  one 
of  the  most  painful  affections  of  the  heart, 
and  many  of  the  diseases  to  which  ani¬ 
mals  are  liable.  By  such  labors  he  es¬ 
tablished  a  just  claim  to  distinction  as 
a  medical  philosopher,  apart  from  his 
claims  to  the  gratitude  and  admiration 
of  mankind  by  his  self-denying  and  de¬ 
voted  labors  in  connection  with  his  great 
discovery  ;  but  like  other  great  men  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  the  establishing  of  important 
truths,  he  was  regardless  of  personal  ob¬ 
jects,  and  never  ostentatiously  promul¬ 
gated  his  claims  to  public  distinction. 

It  was  while  still  a  youth,  living  with 
his  master  at  Sudbury,  that  his  mind 
first  became  deeply  impressed  on  the 
subject  of  the  cow-pox.  A  young  coun¬ 
trywoman  came  to  seek  advice,  when 
the  subject  of  small-pox  was  incidentally 
mentioned  in  her  presence,  and  she 
immediately  observed,  “  I  cannot  take 
that  disease,  for  I  have  had  cow-pox.” 
This  was  a  popular  notion  prevalent  in 
the  district,  and  not  unknown  to  Jenner, 
but  from  this  time  he  never  ceased  to 
think  on  the  subject.  On  coming  to  Lon¬ 
don  he  mentioned  it  to  several  persons, 
and  among  others  to  Hunter  ;  but  all 
thought  his  notion  of  getting  rid  of  small¬ 
pox  Utopian,  and  gave  him  little  or  no 
encouragement.  Hunter,  however,  who 
never  liked  to  daunt  the  enthusiasm  of 
inquirers,  said,  in  his  characteristic 
way,  ”  Don’t  think,  but  try  ;  be  patient, 
be  accurate.”  About  the  year  1775, 


some  time  after  his  return  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  he  first  had  the  opportunity  of  exam¬ 
ining  into  the  truth  of  the  common  tra¬ 
ditions  regarding  cow-pox,  but  it  was 
not  till  1780,  after  much  study  and 
careful  inquiry,  that  he  was  able  to  un¬ 
ravel  the  various  obscurities  and  contra¬ 
dictions  with  which  the  subject  was 
involved,  and  in  that  year  he  first  dis¬ 
closed  his  hopes  and  his  fears  to  his 
friend,  Edward  Gardner.  His  mind 
seems  then  to  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  reputation  awaiting  him,  and  he  felt 
that,  in  God’s  good  providence,  it 
”  might  be  his  lot  to  stand  between  the 
living  and  the  dead,  and  that  through 
him  a  great  plague  might  be  stayed.” 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief 
space  at  our  disposal,  to  recount  the 
various  difficulties  and  sources  of  error 
that  Jenner  encountered.  It  may,  how¬ 
ever,  be  mentioned  that  he  ascertained 
that  there  was  was  more  than  one  form 
of  local  disease  with  which  cows  are 
afflicted,  and  which  may  give  rise  to 
sores  on  the  hands  of  milkmaids,  but 
that  one  only  of  these  was  the  true  cow- 
pox,  giving  origin  to  constitutional  as 
well  as  local  disease,  and  which  proves 
protective  against  small-pox.  He  also 
found  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  only 
in  a  particular  stage  of  its  development 
that  the  true  cow-pox  vesicle  was  capable 
of  being  transmitted  so  as  to  prove 
a  prophylactic.  He  was  aware  that 
though,  as  a  rule,  persons  did  not  have 
small-pox  a  second-time,  yet  that  there 
are  instances  where,  from  peculiarity  of 
constitution  or  other  causes,  small-pox 
occurs  a  second  time  in  the  same  indi¬ 
vidual.  Such  considerations  as  these 
cheered  him  to  continue  his  inquiries 
when  apparent  exceptions  occurred  to 
the  protective  influence  of  true  cow-pox. 

Having  at  length  fully  satisfied  his  own 
mind,  and,  indeed,  succeeded  in  convinc¬ 
ing  others  also,  respecting  the  important 
protective  influence  exerted  on  the  con¬ 
stitutions  of  those  who  had  received  the 
true  cow-pox  in  the  casual  way,  he 
sought  to  prove  whether  it  was  possible 
to  propagate  the  disease  by  inoculation 
from  one  human  being  to  another.  On 
the  19th,  May,  1796,  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  making  the  experiment. 
Matter  was  taken  from  the  hand  of 
Sarah  Nelmes,  who  had  been  infected 
by  her  master’s  cows,  and  inserted  into 
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the  arm  of  James  Phipps,  a  healthy  boy 
of  eight  years  old.  He  went  through  the 
disease  in  a  regular  and  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  way.  But  was  he  secure  against 
the  contagion  of  small-{)ox  ?  It  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  how  full  of  anxiety  Jenner 
was,  when  in  July  following  he  put  this 
to  the  test  by  inoculating  the  boy  with 
matter  taken  from  the  pustule  of  a  small- 
I>ox  patient.  No  disease  followed  !  This, 
ins  first  crucial  experiment,  Jenner  re¬ 
lated  to  his  friend  Gardner,  and  said, 
“  I  shall  now  pursue  my  experiments 
with  redoubled  ardor.”  This  ever-to- 
be-remembered-day,  14th  May,  1796, 
is  commemorated  by  an  annual  festival 
in  Berlin,  where,  in  1819,  little  more 
than  twenty  years  after,  it  was  officially 
reported  that  307,596  persons  had  been 
vaccinated  in  the  Prussian  dominions 
alone.  The  account  which  Jenner  has 
given  of  his  own  feelings  at  this  time  is 
deeply  interesting.  "  While  the  vac¬ 
cine  discovery  was  progressing,”  he  says, 
“  the  joy  1  felt  at  the  prospect  before 
me  of  being  the  instrument  destined  to 
take  away  from  the  world  one  of  its 
greatest  calamities,  blended  with  the 
fond  hope  of  enjoying  independence  and 
domestic  peace  and  happiness,  was  often 
so  excessive  that  in  pursuing  my  favorite 
subject  among  the  meadows  I  have  some¬ 
times  found  myself  in  a  kind  of  reverie. 
It  is  pleasant  to  me  to  recollect  that  these 
reflections  always  ended  in  devout  ac¬ 
knowledgments  to  that  Being  from 
whom  this  and  all  other  mercies  flow.” 
Having  obtained  further  corroboration  of 
the  truth  of  his  conclusions  by  the  vacci¬ 
nation  of  his  own  son  and  several  others, 
he  published,  in  the  form  of  a  quarto 
pamphlet  called  “  An  Inquiry,”  a  brief 
and  modest  but  complete  account  of  his 
investigations  and  discoveries.  By  this 
the  attention  of  the  whole  medical  world 
and  general  public  w’as  called  to  the 
subject.  His  doctrines  were  put  to  the 
test  and  abundantly  confirmed,  so  that 
Mr.  Clive,  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  the 
day,  urged  him  to  come  to  London,  and 
promised  him  an  income  of  £10,000  a 
year.  Jenner,  however,  declined  the  re¬ 
quest,  saying,  “  Admitting  as  a  certainty 
that  I  obtain  both  fortune  and  fame, 
what  stock  should  I  add  to  my  little 
fund  of  happiness  ?  And  as  for  fame, 
what  is  it  ?  A  gilded  butt  for  ever 
pierced  by  the  arrows  of  malignancy.” 


Jenner  always  maintained  that  small¬ 
pox  and  cow-pox  were  modifications  of 
the  same  disease,  and  that  in  employing 
vaccine  lymph  we  only  make  use  of  means 
to  impregnate  the  system  with  the  disease 
in  its  mildest  form,  instead  of  propagat¬ 
ing  it  in  its  virulent  and  contagious  form, 
as  is  done  when  small-pox  is  inoculat¬ 
ed.  He  felt,  also,  that  there  was  this 
objection  to  the  latter  practice,  which 
had  obtained  prevalence  since  its  intro¬ 
duction  to  this  country  by  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu,  that  the  disease  was 
thus  spread  among  the  community.  He 
had,  however,  at  that  time  to  contend 
against  the  prevalent  notions  that  epi¬ 
demic  diseases  affecting  the  human  race 
are  peculiar  to  man  and  have  no  influence 
on  the  lower  animals,  and  that  the  dis-  . 
eases  of  other  animals  are  not  communi¬ 
cable  to  man.  But  we  have  now  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  that  both  these  notions  are 
erroneous.  Jenner  himself,  indeed,  had 
shown  what  was  well  known  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  that  the  ”  grease  ” 
of  the  heel  of  the  horse  was  frequently 
communicated  to  those  who  had  the  care 
of  horses,  whether  or  not  it  was  the  same 
disease  as  that  which  affected  the  cow. 

It  is  sufficient  only  further  to  adduce 
another  disease  of  horses,  called  “  far¬ 
cy,"  which  is  not  infrequently  fatal  to 
grooms  and  others,  not  to  mention  the 
still  more  dreaded  hydrophobia  commu¬ 
nicated  by  dogs  and  animals  of  the  feline 
species. 

The  rapid  acceptance  and  spread  of 
Jenner’s  doctrines  speedily  silenced  all 
cavillers  except  that  small  minority  of 
incredulous  and  fanatical  opponents  who 
are  always  to  be  found  refusing  to  ac¬ 
cept  any  truth  that  does  not  coincide 
with  their  own  ignorant  and  prejudiced 
views.  The  frightful  mortality  and 
appalling  effects  of  small-pox  prior  to 
the  introduction  of  vaccination  were  in¬ 
deed  such  as  to  impel  men  to  grasp  at 
any  means  that  held  out  a  probability  of 
escape  from  the  scourge.  In  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  the  public  can  form  but  a  faint 
idea  of  the  ravages  of  small-pox  before 
Jenner’s  time.  The  records  of  histo¬ 
rians,  not  only  of  our  own  country,  but 
throughout  the  world,  teem  with  the 
most  appalling  accounts.  Dr.  Lettsom 
calculated  that  210,000  fell  victims  to  it 
annually  in  Europe.  Bernouilli,  an 
Italian,  believed  that  not  less  than  15,- 
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000,000  of  human  victims  were  deprived 
of  life  by  it  every  twenty-five  years,  i.e. 
600,000  annually.  In  Russia  2,000,000 
were  cut  off  in  one  year.  In  Asia,  .Afri¬ 
ca,  and  South  .\merica,  whole  cities  and 
districts  were  depopulated.  Nor  was  it 
only  the  actual  mortality  which  rendered 
it  so  appalling.  The  records  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Indigent  Blind  in  our 
own  country  showed  that  three-fourths 
of  the  objects  relieved  had  lost  their 
sight  by  small-pox,  while  the  number  of 
persons  with  pitted  and  scarred  faces 
and  deformed  features  that  were  met 
with  in  the  streets  testified  to  the  fright¬ 
ful  ordeal  that  they  had  passed  through. 
Multitudes  died  of  diseases  set  up  by  this 
plague,  or  from  ruined  constitutions 
which  it  entailed.  And  what,  of  all  this, 
it  may  be  asked,  do  we  now  see  ?  Is  it  not 
a  rare  thing  to  meet  a  person  whose  face 
is  scarred  and  his  features  deformed  by 
small-pox  ?  How  few  persons  can  cite 
instances  among  their  acquaintance  of 
those  who  have  died  of  small-pox  after 
having  been  properly  vaccinated  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  go  into  statistics  and  elabo¬ 
rate  investigations  of  the  bills  of  mortality 
of  the  present  day  in  order  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that,  as  compared  with  the  records 
of  anti-vaccine  times,  we  have  indeed 
cause  to  bless  the  memory  of  Jenner  ^ 
But  to  our  shame  be  it  said,  until  very 
recently,  in  our  own  country,  the  coun¬ 
try  of  which,  in  the  estimation  of  others, 
it  is  one  of  its  greatest  glories  that  it 
gave  birth  to  Jenner,  less  has  been  done 
than  in  many  other  lands  to  make  vacci¬ 
nation  the  means  of  exterminating  small¬ 
pox.  Vaccination  was  introduced  into 
‘  Vienna  by  Dr.  De  Carro  in  1799,  with 
such  effect  that  in  the  year  1804  only  two 
persons  died  of  small-pox  in  that  city, 
and  these  were  imported  cases.  In  the 
year  1812  it  is  stated,  that  though  the 
mortality  from  small-pox  was  formerly 
greater,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
in  Vienna  and  Milan  than  in  London, 
it  had  become  unknown  in  the  two  former 
cities  for  several  years.  Vienna  had 
been  free  for  five  years,  and  Milan  for 
eight.  In  1824  Dr.  Sacco  reported  that 
vaccination  was  carried  on  very  exten¬ 
sively  throughout  the  kingdom  of  Aus¬ 
tria,  and  that  “  almost  all  the  new-born 
children  are  vaccinated,  so  that  we  have 
now  no  fear  of  the  small-pox.  It  is  oc¬ 
casionally  imported  from  the  neighboring 


states,  but  such  occurrences  never  fail  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  the  preservative, 
for  the  disease  never  becomes  epidemic. 
If  all  Governments  would  exert  them¬ 
selves  to  procure  the  regular  vaccination 
of  all  the  children  born  in  their  states, 
small-pox  would  soon  disappear.”  This 
last  opinion  has  quite  recently  been 
enunciated  and  enforced  w’ith  his  usual 
persuasive  eloquence  by  our  own  Sir 
Thomas  Watson  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury. 

Similar  evidence  to  the  above  might 
be  adduced  from  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
Germany.  But  our  own  country  affords 
equally  striking  though  more  restricted 
evidence.  The  general  alarm  excited  by 
the  epidemic  of  small-pox  of  1874-6 
led  to  increased  attention  to  vaccination, 
with  the  result,  as  shown  by  the  Regis¬ 
trar-General’s  Reports,  of  the  almost 
complete  extinction  of  the  disease  in 
nineteen  great  towns,  having  an  aggre¬ 
gate  population  of  about  three  and  three- 
quarter  millions,  or  about  that  of  the 
metropolis.  In  London  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  population  render  it  much 
more  difficult  to  carry  out  any  system 
of  complete  and  efficient  vaccination. 
The  facilities  for  importation  are  also 
greater  than  in  most  places.  We  are 
therefore  more  exposed  to  frequent 
outbreaks,  and  have  less  control  over 
both  the  evil  and  the  antidote. 

We  do  not  ignore  the  fact  that  small¬ 
pox,  like  other  similar  diseases  having  an 
epidemic  character,  may  be  absent  for  a 
length  of  time  from  certain  districts  and 
then  break  out  again  ;  nor  that  each  epi¬ 
demic  has  its  periods  of  increment  and 
decrement,  and  varies  in  its  degree  of 
malignancy.  But  a  full  and  careful  re¬ 
view  of  the  whole  history  of  small-pox 
since  the  introduction  of  vaccination, 
proves  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  that 
every  recurring  epidemic  finds  its  vic¬ 
tims,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
among  the  unvaccinated,  that  its  spread 
is  arrested  by  renewed  attention  to  vac¬ 
cination  and  its  rigorous  enforcement, 
and  that,  even  taking  into  account  the 
countries  and  localities  where  from  vari¬ 
ous  causes  it  has  been  neglected,  the 
mortality  from  this  foul  and  fatal  dis¬ 
ease,  small-pox,  has  been  enormously 
reduced.  Human  lives  have  been  saved, 
and  human  life  prolonged  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
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the  benefits  that  mankind  has  derived 
from  the  genius  and  devoted  patriotic 
labors  of  one  man. 

That  doubts  and  difficulties  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  subject,  involving  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  human  race,  have 
lately  arisen,  must  be  admitted.  But 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that,  by 
modern  researches  on  the  subject  of 
epidemic  diseases  and  the  germ  theory 
of  disease,  these  doubts  are  already  being 
dispelled,  and  that  the  difficulties  will 
be  speedily  obviated. 

The  grounds  for  this  belief  will  be 
understood  by  the  consideration  of  those 
scientific  investigations,  to  a  brief  detail 
of  which  we  now  proceed.  The  reader 
will  then  also  be  better  able  to  judge  of 
the  propriety  and  necessity  of  certain 
measures  which,  to  the  uninformed, 
may  appear  objectionable  or  even  re¬ 
pulsive  and  arbitrary. 

We  now,  then,  turn  to  the  remarkable 
experiments  and  discoveries  of  M.  Pas¬ 
teur,  which  have  gained  for  him  a  world¬ 
wide  reputation,  and  the  bearing  of  which 
on  the  science  of  preventive  medicine  is 
commanding  the  attention  and  admira¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  scientific  world,  and 
indeed  we  may  say  of  mankind  at  large. 
M.  Pasteur  is  not  a  medical  man,  nor, 
indeed,  a  physiologist.  He  is  simply  a 
French  chemist,  a  modest,  retiring  la¬ 
borer  in  the  field  of  science,  whose  sole 
object  has  been  the  discovery  of  truth, 
and  whose  chemico-physical  researches 
gained  for  him  the  Kumford  Medal  of 
the  Royal  Society  in  1856.  Having  de¬ 
voted  himself  specially  to  the  chemistry 
of  organic  substances,  he  was  naturally 
attracted  by  the  discovery  of  Cagniard 
de  la  Tour,  that  yeast  is  really  a  plant,  a 
species  of  fungus,  whose  vegetative  ac¬ 
tion  in  fermentable  liquids  is  the  true 
cause  of  their  fermentation.  This  was 
so  opposed  to  the  theories  of  all  the 
chemists  of  the  day,  among  whom  may 
particularly  be  mentioned  the  celebrated 
Liebig,  that  it  met  with  their  warm  op¬ 
position.  When,  however,  Helmholtz 
and  others  succeeded  in  showing  that  by 
preventing  the  passage  of  the  minute  or¬ 
ganisms  constituting  the  yeast  plant 
into  fermentable  liquids,  no  fermentation 
took  place,  the  doctrine  soon  became 
established,  that  the  first  step  in  the 
process  of  alcoholic  fermentation  is  due, 
not  to  ordinary  chemical  changes,  but  to 


the  presence  of  living  organisms.  In  like 
manner  the  putrefaction  and  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  various  liquids  containing  organic 
matter  was  found  to  be  due,  not  to  the 
simple  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere,  but  to  the  introduction  from 
without  of  microscopic  germs  which 
found  material  for  their  development  in 
such  liquids.  So  that  if  by  mechanical 
filtration  of  the  air  the  entrance  of  such 
germs  can  be  prevented,  or  if  by  heat  or 
other  means  they  can  be  destroyed,  any 
fluid,  however  readily  it  may  undergo 
putrefaction  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
will  remain  perfectly  sweet,  though  freely 
exposed  to  the  air.  And  the  same  fluid 
will  undergo  a  different  kind  of  fermen¬ 
tation  according  as  it  is  subjected  to  the 
action  of  different  species  of  germs. 
These  and  other  facts  of  scarcely  less 
importance,  which  cannot  here  be  detail¬ 
ed,  induced  Pasteur  to  test  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  doctrines  deduced  from  them 
to  the  study  of  disease  in  living  animals. 

His  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
disease  affecting  the  silkworm,  and 
known  as  the  Pebrincy  which  at  onetime 
seemed  likely  to  destroy  the  silk  culti¬ 
vation  both  in  France  and  Italy.  It 
had  been  ascertained  that  the  bodies  of 
the  silkworm,  in  all  its  stages  of  chrysalis, 
moth,  and  worm,  were,  in  this  disease, 
infested  by  minute  corpuscles  which 
even  obtained  entrance  into  the  undevel¬ 
oped  eggs.  After  a  prolonged  and  diffi¬ 
cult  inquiry,  Pasteur  found  that  these 
minute  corpuscles  were  really  indepen¬ 
dent  self-propagating  organisms,  intro¬ 
duced  from  without,  and  were  nut 
merely  a  sign  of  the  disease,  but  its  real 
cause.  As  a  result  of  the  application  of 
these  discoveries,  the  silkworm  disease 
has  been  extinguished,  or  so  controlled 
as  to  have  saved  a  most  important  and 
valuable  culture. 

Between  the  years  1867  and  1870  above 
56,000  deaths  from  a  disease  variously 
designated  as  **  anthrax,”  or  ”  carbun- 
cular  disease,”  and  “  splenic  fever,” 
and  in  France  known  by  the  terms 
“  charbon,”  or  “  pustule  maligne,”  are 
stated  to  have  occurred  among  horses, 
cattle,  and  sheep  in  one  district  of  Rus- 
sa,  Novgorod,  occasioning  also  the 
deaths  of  528  among  the  human  popula¬ 
tion.  It  occurs  in  two  forms,  one  more 
malignant  and  rapid  in  its  action  than 
the  other.  In  France  the  disease  ap- 
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pears  to  be  scarcely  ever  absent,  and  is 
estimated  to  entail  on  the  breeders  of 
cattle  an  annual  loss  of  many  millions  of 
francs.  As  a  milder  epidemic  it  has 
prevailed  in  this  country,  and  the  dis¬ 
ease  which  has  lately  broken  out  in 
Bradford  and  some  other  towns  in  the 
north  among  wool-sorters,  has  now  been 
shown  to  be  a  modification  of  the  same 
disease  communicated  by  the  wool  of 
sheep  that  have  been  infected. 

On  examining  the  blood  of  animals, 
the  subjects  of  “  splenic  fever,”  some 
French  pathologists  had  discovered  the 
presence  of  certain  minute  transparent 
filaments  which,  by  the  investigations 
of  a  German  physician  named  Koch, 
were  proved  to  be  a  fungoid  plant  de¬ 
veloped  from  germ  particles  of  micro¬ 
scopic  minuteness.  By  gradual  exten¬ 
sion  these  minute  particles,  termed  ”  mi¬ 
crobes,”  attain  the  form  of  small  threads 
or  rods,  to  which  the  name  of  ”  bacilli  ” 
has  been  given,  from  the  Latin  bacillus^ 
a  rod  or  staff.  These  rods  were  found  to 
be  in  fact  hollow  tubes,  divided  at  inter¬ 
vals  by  partitions,  which,  on  attaining  full 
growth,  break  up  into  fragments,  the  in¬ 
teriors  of  which  are  found  to  be  full  of 
minute  germs  similar  to  those  from  which 
the  rods  were  at  first  developed.  7'hese 
germs  were  found  by  Koch  and  his  col- 
laborateurs  to  be  capable  of  cultivation 
by  being  immersed  in  some  suitable  or¬ 
ganic  liquid  kept  at  a  proper  tempera¬ 
ture,  and  the  supply  could  be  kept  up 
by  introducing  even  a  few  drops  of  such 
impregnated  fluids  into  other  fluids,  and 
repeating  the  process  again  and  again 
'rhe  next  step  to  test  the  potency  of 
these  germs  to  generate  the  disease  in 
animals  whence  they  were  originally  ob¬ 
tained,  was  to  vaccinate  animals  with 
a  few  drops  of  the  fluid  thus  artificially 
infected.  Accordingly  it  was  found  that 
the  bodies  of  guinea-pigs,  rabbits,  and 
mice  thus  inoculated  became  infect¬ 
ed,  and  developed  all  the  characteristic 
symptoms  of  splenic  fever  or  caibuncular 
disease. 

Pasteur,  whose  enthusiasm  in  the 
pursuit  of  investigations  which  had 
already  been  crowned  with  such  signal 
success  kept  him  awake  to  all  that  was 
being  done  by  other  inquirers,  and 
made  him  watchful  of  every  event  that 
transpired  relative  to  epidemic  diseases 
of  cattle,  was  struck  with  the  fact  that 
New  Sexies. — VoL.  XXXV.,  No.  3 


some  of  the  most  fatal  outbreaks  of 
“  charbon  ”  among  flocks  of  sheep  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  midst  of  apparently  the 
most  healthy  pastures.  His  sagacity 
led  to  him  to  inquire  what  had  been 
done  with  the  carcasses  of  animals  that 
had  died  from  previous  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  these  localities,  when  he  found 
that  they  had  been  buried  in  the  soil, 
and  often  at  great  depths,  of  the  same 
pastures.  But  how  could  the  disease 
germs  make  their  way  to  the  surface 
from  a  depth  of  eight  or  ten  feet  ?  Earth¬ 
worms,  he  guessed,  might  have  conveyed 
them.  And  notwithstanding  the  incre¬ 
dulity  with  which  this  explanation  was 
received,  he  forthwith  proceeded  to  vet^ 
ify  his  supposition.  Having  collected  a 
number  of  worms  from  the  ground  of  the 
pastures  in  question,  he  made  an  extract 
of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal 
of  the  worms,  and  with  this  he  inocu¬ 
lated  rabbits  and  guinea-pigs,  gave  them 
the  “  charbon  ”  in  its  most  fatal  form, 
and  proved  the  identity  of  the  malady 
by  demonstrating  that  the  blood  of  the 
victims  swarmed  with  the  deadly  “  ba¬ 
cillus.”  And  here  we  cannot  but  stop  to 
notice  the  remarkable  confirmation  that 
is  thus  given  to  the  recent  wonderful  and 
beautiful  observations  of  Darwin  as  set 
forth  in  his  last  work  on  “  The  Forma¬ 
tion  of  Vegetable  Mould  through  the 
Action  of  VVorms.  ”  Darwin  has  shown 
beyond  all  dispute,  as  the  result  of 
his  incomparable  researches,  that  though 
"  the  plough  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
and  most  valuable  of  man’s  inventions, 
long  before  he  existed  the  land  was  in 
fact  regularly  ploughed,  and  still  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  ploughed,  by  earthworms.” 
He  has  shown  us  that  the  smoothness 
which  we  admire  in  a  wide,  turf-covered 
expanse  ”  is  mainly  due  to  all  the  ine¬ 
qualities  having  been  slowly  levelled  by 
worms,”  and  that  “  the  whole  of  the 
superficial  mould  over  any  such  expanse 
has  passed,  and  will  pass  again,  every 
few  years,  through  the  bodies  of  worms!” 
It  was  left  for  Pasteur  to  show  that  these 
innumerable  and  indefatigable  plough¬ 
men,  whilst  rendering  to  man  such  effi¬ 
cient  service,  may  also  be  the  carriers  of 
the  seeds  of  disease  and  death. 

In  proceeding  with  our  brief  historical 
account  of  Pasteur’s  and  allied  re¬ 
searches,  we  are  arrived  at  the  point 
where  their  analogy  to  Jenner’s  becomes 
36 
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manifest,  and  where  their  direct  bearing 
on  the  welfare  of  mankind  comes  into 
view.  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
these  disease  germs  were  low  forms  of 
vegetation,  and  that,  like  other  vegeta¬ 
bles  they  could  be  cultivated,  it  was  na¬ 
tural  to  ask  whether,  like  other  vegeta¬ 
bles,  their  characters  and  properties  could 
not  be  so  modihed  as  to  render  them  at 
least  less  deleterious.  Every  one  knows 
the  difference  between  the  crab-apple  and 
its  cultivated  variety,  the  sloe  and  the 
plum,  the  wild  and  the  cultivated  celery. 
It  is  all  the  difference  between  unwhole¬ 
some  and  wholesome  food. 

Two  methods  of  cultivation,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  the  desired  modification 
of  the  power  exercised  by  the  bacilli 
and  other  similar  germs,  presented  them¬ 
selves,  the  one  analogous  to  that  really 
pursued  by  Jenner  where  small-pox,  or 
the  grease  of  the  horse,  was  passed 
through  the  system  of  the  cow,  and  then 
from  one  human  being  to  another  ;  and 
the  second  by  carrying  on  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  out  of  the  living  body.  Both  these 
plans  have  been  adopted,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  of  proving  that  the  potency  of  the 
germs  can  be  so  diminished  as  to  render 
the  disease  produced  by  their  introduc¬ 
tion  so  mild  as  to  be  of  no  importance. 
Pasteur  cultivated  the  bacillus  in  chick¬ 
en-broth  or  meat-juice,  and  allowed  a 
certain  time  to  elapse  before  he  made 
use  of  the  mixture.  After  allowing  only 
two  months  to  elapse,  the  virulence  of 
the  germs  seemed  to  be  but  little  impair¬ 
ed,  but  after  three  or  four  months  ani¬ 
mals  inoculated  with  the  fluid,  though 
they  took  the  disease,  had  it  in  so  mild 
a  form  that  the  greater  number  recov¬ 
ered.  After  a  longer  period,  of  six  or 
eight  months,  the  engendered  disease 
was  so  mild  that  all  the  animals  speed¬ 
ily  recovered  and  regained  health  and 
strength. 

And  now  the  question  will  naturally 
arise.  Did  animals  which  had  passed 
through  the  mild  disease  thus  induced 
acquire  a  protection  against  the  original 
disease,  if  brought  in  contact  with  it  in 
subsequent  epidemics,  in  the  same  way 
that  Jenner* s  vaccinated  patients  were 
protected  against  small-pox  ? 

An  answer  in  the  affirmative  may  now 
be  given  with  the  utmost  confidence. 
Experiments  conducted,  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  by  both  methods  of 


procedure,  have  abundantly  proved  that 
animals  may  be  protected  by  inoculation 
so  as  to  render  them  insusceptible  of  any 
form  of  the  destructive  anthrax  disease. 
The  most  decisive  set  of  experiments 
are  those  which  were  recently  noticed 
in  the  TimeSy  and  which  were  again 
detailed  by  Pasteur  himself  before  the 
International  Medical  Congress,  in  a 
paper  which  the  Government  of  this 
country  has  felt  to  be  of  sufficient  na¬ 
tional  importance  to  republish  as  a  Par¬ 
liamentary  paper. 

From  this  remarkable  paper  we  extract 
the  concluding  paragraph.  After  detail¬ 
ing  the  method  pursued  to  obtain  the 
requisite  attenuation  of  the  virus,  and 
stating  that  by  certain  physiological  arti¬ 
fices  it  may  be  made  again  to  assume  its 
original  virulence,  he  proceeds  :  “  The 
method  I  have  just  explained,  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  vaccine  of  splenic  fever,  was  no 
sooner  made  known  than  it  was  very 
extensively  employed  to  prevent  the 
splenic  affection.  In  France  we  lose 
every  year  by  splenic  fever  animals  to 
the  value  of  20,000,000  francs,  and  even, 
according  to  one  of  the  persons  in  the 
office  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  of 
more  than  30,000,000  francs,  but  exact 
statistics  are  still  wanting.  I  was  asked 
to  give  a  public  demonstration  at  Pouilly- 
le-Fort,  near  Melun,  of  the  results 
already  mentioned.  This  experiment  I 
may  relate  in  a  few  words.  Fifty  sheep 
were  placed  at  my  disposition,  of  which 
twenty-five  were  vaccinated,  and  the 
remaining  twenty-five  underwent  no 
treatment.  A  fortnight  afterwards  the 
fifty  sheep  were  inoculated  with  the  most 
virulent  anthracoid  microbe  (or  germ). 
The  twenty-five  vaccinated  sheep  resisted 
the  infection,  the  twenty-five  unvaccinat¬ 
ed  died  of  splenic  fever  within  fifty 
hours. 

“  Since  that  time  the  capabilities  of 
my  laboratory  have  been  inadequate  to 
meet  the  demands  of  farmers  for  sup¬ 
plies  of  this  vaccine.  In  the  space  of 
fifteen  days  we  have  vaccinated,  in  the 
departments  surrounding  Paris,  more 
than  20,000  sheep,  and  a  large  number 
of  cattle  and  horses.  This  experiment 
was  repeated  last  month  at  the  Feime  de 
Lambert,  near  Chartres.  It  deserves 
special  mention. 

“  The  very  virulent  inoculation  prac¬ 
tised  at  Pouilly-le-Fort,  in  order  to 
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prove  the  immmunity  produced  by  vac-  vaccinia.  From  these  vesicles  lymph 
cination,  had  been  effected  by  the  aid  of  was  obtained,  which,  being  introduced 
anthracoid  germs  deposited  in  a  culture  by  inoculation  into  the  arms  of  children, 
which  had  been  preserved  in  my  labor-  gave  rise  to  true  vaccine  vesicles.  These 
atory  more  than  four  years,  that  is  to  children,  exposed  to  the  contagion  of 
say,  from  the  21st  March,  1877.  There  small-pox,  were  proved  to  have  acquired 
was  assuredly  no  doubt  about  its  viru-  complete  protection.  Lymph  obtained 
lence,  since  in  fifty  hours  it  killed  twenty-  from  this  new  source  has  since  been 
five  sheep  out  of  twenty-five.  Neverthe-  widely  distributed  through  the  country, 
less,  a  commission  of  doctors,  surgeons,  and  with  it  many  thousands  persons  have 
and  veterinary-surgeons,  of  Chartres,  been  vaccinated,  both  by  Mr.  Badcock 
prejudiced  with  the  idea  that  virus  ob-  and  more  than  4000  medical  practition- 
tained  from  infectious  blood  must  have  ers.  Nor  are  these  the  only  experiments 
a  virulence  capable  of  defying  the  action  which  have  led  to  the  same  conclusion, 
of  what  I  call  cultures  of  virus,  instituted  Similar  experiments  were  instituted, 
a  comparison  of  the  effects  upon  vacci-  and  with  like  results,  by  a  Russian  phy- 
nated  sheep  and  upon  unvaccinated  sician  named  Thiele,  who  may  even  be 
sheep  of  inoculation  with  the  blood  of  said  to  have  forestalled  Pasteur  in  the- 
an  animal  which  had  died  of  splenic  principle  of  “  cultivation,”  although  he- 
fever.  The  result  was  identical  with  only  spoke  of  “  dilution  ”  when  he 
that  obtained  at  Pouilly-le  Fort — abso-  affirmed  that  he  had  succeeded  in  pro¬ 
lute  resistance  of  the  vaccinated  and  curing  an  artificial  vaccine  by  merely 
deaths  of  the  unvaccinated.  If  I  were  diluting  small-pox  virus  in  warm  milk, 
not  pressed  for  time  I  should  bring  to  The  scientific  interest  of  this  question 
your  notice  other  kinds  of  virus  attenu-  is,  however,  so  great  that  the  matter 
ated  by  similar  means.  These  experi-  will  certainly  receive  further  investiga- 
ments  w-ill  be  communicated  by-and-by  tion, 

to  the  public.”  But  apart  from  the  question  of  iden- 

The  bearing  of  these  researches  of  Pas-  tity  or  diversity  of  small-pox  and  va«~ 
teur  on  vaccination  with  cow-pox,  and  cinia,  Pasteur’s  researches  prove  beyondt 
the  whole  of  the  Jennerian  doctrines,  will  all  question  that  a  disease  virus  may¬ 
be  evident.  They  throw  a  flood  of  light  be  both  diminished  and  augmented  int 
both  on  the  efficacy  of  vaccination  and  power  by  physiological  devices,  andi 
the  many  supposed  failures  w'hich  have  that  therefore  the  efficacy  of  the  vaccine- 
given  a  handle  to  the  unscrupulous  fa-  lymph  may,  in  various  ways,  be  so  di- 
natical  detractors  of  Jennerandhis  doc-  minished  as  to  lose  its  protective  power, 
trines.  They  go  far  toward  establishing  without  shaking  our  faith  in  the  princi- 
the  correctness  of  the  view  entertained  pie  of  vaccination  or  detracting  in  the 
by  Jenner  as  to  the  identity  of  small-pox  least  from  the  inestimable  value  of  Jen- 
and  cow-pox,  show'ing  how  great  may  ner’s  discovery.  The  attention  of  the 
be  the  modifications  effected  in  the  scientific  world  will  now  be,  and  is,  direct- 
original  virus  by  repeated  transmission,  ed  to  the  important  inquiry.  How  far 
either  through  the  animal  or  the  human  has  the  oripnal  vaccinia  of  Jenner  lost- 
system.  its  protective  power  ?  If  so,  how  has- 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  this  been  brought  about,  and  by  what 
test  the  view  entertained  by  Jenner,  means  can  it  be  restored  ?  Must  we  again 
but  the  experiments  instituted  by  Mr.  revert  to  the  cow  for  a  new  supply  ? 
Badcock,  a  surgeon  of  Brighton,  are  Need  we  only  be  more  scrupulous  in  the 
conclusive  in  favor  of  the  identity.  This  selection  of  the  vesicles,  and  the  par- 
gentleman  having  contracted  small-pox  ticular  stage  of  their  development,  and 
notwithstanding  that  he  had  been  vacci-  in  the  mode  in  which  the  operation  of 
nated  in  childhood,  was  led  to  suspect  vaccination  is  performed  ?  These  and 
that  the  protective  power  of  vaccination  numerous  other  similar  questions  are 
might  have  suffered  diminution.  He  now  being  discussed  and  investigated, 
therefore  inoculated  cows  with  the  virus  but  none  probably  is  more  important 
of  small-pox,  and  from  this  inoculation  than  the  question  how  far  the  protective 
obtained  vesicles  which  could  not  be  influence  in  each  individual  is  dissipated 
distinguished  from  those  of  genuine  by  time,  and  hence  the  principle  of 
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re-vaccination  is  now  being  enforced. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  different 
epidemics  possess  different  degrees  of 
virulence,  and  what  proves  a  sufficient 
protection  in  a  mild  epidemic  of  small¬ 
pox  may  not  be  sufficient  in  a  more  vir¬ 
ulent  one.  In  certain  seasons  and  in 
certain  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
human  system  is  more  prone  to  certain 
diseases  than  at  other  times.  Pasteur’s 
experiments  on  cultivated  virus  or  germs 
show  that  in  the  course  of  time,  and  in 
certain  conditions  of  exposure  to  the 
action  of  oxygen  or  other  agents,  the 
vitality,  or  constitution,  so  to  speak,  of 
the  germs  may  be  so  changed  as  materi¬ 
ally  to  alter  their  action  on  the  animal 
system.  We  have,  therefore,  scientific 
grounds  for  reverting  from  time  to  time 
to  the  heifer  for  a  new  stock,  rather 
than  continuing  to  rely  on  the  perpetual 
transmission  from  one  human  body  to 
another. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  on  the 
whole  question  of  the  germ  theory  of 
disease,  but  who  does  not  see  how  wide 
is  the  field  for  investigation  opened  up 
by  Pasteur  and  others  ?  Already  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  vaccination 
has  been  successfully  applied  by  Pasteur 
to  a  very  fatal  epidemic  disease  attack¬ 
ing  fowls,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
“chicken  cholera.”  By  inoculating 
chickens  with  the  cultivated  variety  of 
the  particular  “  bacillus  “  he  has  afford¬ 
ed  to  them  complete  protection.  The 
economic  value  of  this  to  France  may 
in  some  measure  be  estimated  by  the 
many  millions  of  eggs  which  are  exported 
from  France  to  this  country  alone. 
How  many  other  diseases,  such  as 
scarlatina  and  diphtheria,  which  now 
carry  off  annually  thousands  of  children, 
may  not  ere  long  be  extinguished  by  like 


means  who  shall  say  ?  “I  venture,” 
states  Mr.  Simon,  in  his  address  to  the 
Health  Section  of  the  International 
Congress,  ”  to  say  that  in  the  records  of 
human  industry  it  would  be  impossible 
to  point  to  work  of  more  promise  to  the 
world  than  these  various  contributions 
to  the  knowledge  of  disease  and  of  its 
cure  and  prevention,  and  they  are  con¬ 
tributions  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  have  come,  and  could  only  have 
come,  from  the  performance  of  experi¬ 
ments  on  living  animals.” 

Compulsory  vaccination  is  no  doubt  a 
strong  measure,  and  one  which  might, 
in  this  land  of  individual  liberty,  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  rise  both  to  question  and 
opposition.  It  can  only  be  justified  by 
proving  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the 
individual  as  well  as  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  that  it  should  be  enforced.  Of 
its  propriety  and  necessity  we  believe  it 
needs  only  a  calm  and  unprejudiced 
inquiry  to  be  convinced.  Most  of  the 
objections  raised  against  it  are  either  base¬ 
less  or  admit  of  being  obviated.  That 
some  of  the  objections  are  of  a  character 
that  command  our  respect  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  but  mere  sentiment  or  prejudice, 
and  ill-founded  or  exaggerated  objec¬ 
tions,  must  give  place  to  sound  arguments 
and  well-established  evidence.  In  this,  as 
in  so  many  similar  cases,  opposition  and 
discussion  open  up  entrances  for  light 
by  which  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
darkness  are  sure  to  be  dispelled.  But 
even  as  this  whole  question  of  vaccina¬ 
tion  now  stands,  the  responsibility  of 
those  who  are  persistently  misrepresent¬ 
ing  facts  and  misleading  the  public  is 
great,  nay  criminal,  when  we  reflect  how 
many  lives  are  sacrificed  by  the  neglect 
of  precautionary  means  within  the  reach 
of  all. — Leisure  Hour. 
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BY  REV.  MALCOLM  MACCOLL. 


Of  all  Napoleon’s  victories  the  battle 
of  Marengo  is  considered  by  military 
critics  to  have  been,  cn  the  whole,  the 
most  brilliant  in  conception  that  he  ever 
fought,  as  it  certainly  was  one  of  the 
most  fruitful  in  its  results.  Yet,  after 
all,  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  won  by 


a  fluke.  The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  the 
First  Consul  took  the  ever-unready  Aus¬ 
trians  completely  by  surprise.  Their 
forces  were  scattered  among  the  fortresses 
of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  their 
generals  were  Disconcerted  by  the  sud¬ 
den  apparition  of  Napoleon,  and  by  the 
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unexpected  tactics  which  he  pursued. 
Mass^na,  with  a  small  French  and  Cisal¬ 
pine  garrison,  was  shut  up  in  Genoa  by 
an  Austrian  army  and  blockading  squad¬ 
ron  ;  and  both  he  and  the  Austrians  ex¬ 
pected  that  Napoleon  would  march  to 
the  relief  of  the  Iresieged  garrison. 
Meanwhile  the  Austrian  commander-in¬ 
chief,  the  Baron  de  Melas,  was  in  Turin 
hurriedly  collecting  his  forces.  But  in¬ 
stead  of  marching  on  Genoa,  Napoleon 
turned  to  the  east  and  placed  his  army 
between  the  Austrians  and  their  own 
fortresses.  He  entered  Milan  and  seized 
the  passages  of  the  Po  and  the  Adda 
without  firing  a  shot.  Piacenza  fell  an 
easy  prey,  and  in  a  few  days  Melas  was 
completely  cut  off  from  his  communica¬ 
tions  north  of  the  Po.  The  Austrian  com¬ 
mander  was  thus  reduced  to  the  di¬ 
lemma  of  cutting  his  way  through  the 
French  lines  or  making  his  escape  to 
Genoa,  Mass^na  having  in  the  interval 
surrendered  on  condition  of  being  allow¬ 
ed  to  retire  with  all  his  garrison.  The 
besieging  force,  being  thus  released  from 
Genoa,  hastened  to  join  Baron  de  Melas 
at  Alessandria.  But  even  then  the  Aus¬ 
trians  could  only  muster  30,000  men  out 
of  the  80,000  which  they  had  foolishly 
scattered  in  weak  detachments  all  over 
Lombardy.  Napoleon,  whose  force  also 
was  about  30,000,  had  his  centre  half  way 
between  Piacenza  and  Alessandria.  He 
made  sure  that  Melas  would  retreat  rap¬ 
idly  on  Genoa,  and  he  dispatched  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  divisions  of  Desaix  and 
Monnier  to  intercept  him.  But  Melas 
did  not  retreat.  He  made  up  his  mind 
to  give  Napoleon  battle,  and  quietly 
awaited  his  approach  at  Alessandria. 
As  soon  as  he  discovered  the  mistake 
which  Napoleon  had  made,  he  issued 
from  his  stronghold  and  flung  his  whole 
force  against  the  weakened  French  line, 
first  at  Montebello,  and  then  at  Marengo. 
After  seven  hours’  hard  fighting  the 
French,  in  spite  of  Napoleon’s  exertions 
and  Murat’s  brilliant  charges,  in  spite 
also  of  the  heroic  stand  made  by  the 
grenadiers  of  the  Consular  Guard,  were 
driven  into  a  narrow  defile,  where  they 
were  exposed  to  the  Austrian  artillery 
and  almost  surrounded  by  the  Austrian 
infantry  and  cavalry.  Having  made  his 
dispositions  and  secured,  as  he  thought, 
his  prey,  the  Austrian  commander 
returned  into  Alessandria  to  take  a  little 


rest  before  summoning  the  French  to 
surrender.  So  certain  did  he  feel  as  to 
the  issue  of  the  battle  that  he  sent  out 
dispatches  announcing  a  victory.  Mean¬ 
while,  however,  the  sound  of  the  cannon¬ 
ade  behind  them  had  reached  the  ears 
of  Desaix  and  Monnier  and  caused  them 
to  hurry  back  to  Marengo.  They  were 
met  by  a  multitude  of  panic-stricken 
French  fugitives,  who  declared  that  the 
battle  was  lost.  “  Then  we  will  win  an¬ 
other,”  gayly  replied  Desaix.  The  fugi¬ 
tives  immediately  turned  back  with  him. 
The  French,  thus  reinforced,  instantly 
renewed  the  fight  ;  and  the  Austrians, 
completely  off  their  guard,  were  thrown 
into  confusion  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
onset,  and  Murat  completed  their  over¬ 
throw  by  one  of  his  impetuous  charges. 
The  victory  was  dearly  bought  by  the 
death  of  Desaix  ;  but  the  prize  which  it 
yielded  was  magnificent.  The  Baron 
de  Melas,  utterly  stupefied  by  so  great  a 
disaster  after  so  signal  a  victory,  sued 
for  a  truce,  and  agreed  to  purchase  it  by 
the  surrender  of  Genoa  and  all  the  for¬ 
tresses  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont.  He 
had  probably  no  alternative  ;  for  he  was 
completely  severed  from  his  communica¬ 
tions,  and  his  army  was  broken  and  de¬ 
moralized. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  thus  a  turn¬ 
ing-point  in  Napoleon’s  career.  The 
fortunate  return  of  Desaix  at  the  critical 
moment  saved  the  First  Consul  from  sur¬ 
render  or  death.  What  a  change  in  the 
map  and  history  of  Europe  those  few 
hours  have  made  !  Napoleon  knew  well 
the  importance  of  securing  to  himself  in 
the  estimation  of  the  French  the  sole 
credit  of  the  victory  of  Marengo.  He 
collected  and  destroyed  every  document 
which  told  the  true  story  of  the  battle, 
and  wrote  his  own  account  of  it  in  a 
dispatch  which  ascribed  all  the  glory 
of  victory  and  its  stupendous  conse¬ 
quences  to  his  own  genius  and  courage. 
To  possess  the  French  mind  with  his 
own  story  of  Marengo  was  in  fact  to  es¬ 
tablish  his  ascendancy  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  competitors. 

But  how  was  this  to  be  accomplished  ? 
It  did  not  take  Napoleon  long  to  decide 
that  question.  He  had  a  favorite  young 
aide-de-camp^  Lab^doyere  by  name,  on 
whose  zeal  and  devotion  he  could  thor¬ 
oughly  rely.  To  him  he  intrusted  the 
task  of  beating  the  Napoleonic  version 
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of  the  battle  of  Marengo  to  Paris.  Re¬ 
lays  of  fresh  horses  were  ordered  along 
the  road,  and  Lab6doy^re  was  directed 
to  ride  by  way  of  Genoa  and  the  Riviera 
de  Ponente,  and  proclaim  along  the 
coast  line  the  last  splendid  achievement 
of  the  First  Consul’s  genius. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  on 
June  14,  1800,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  following  day  young  Labedoyere 
started  for  Paris.  His  ride  as  far  as 
Avignon  took  him  through  some  of  the 
most  splendid  scenery  in  Europe  ;  and 
it  was  then  arrayed  in  dl  the  loveliness  of 
its  summer  garniture.  Those  who  know 
Italy  and  the  South  of  France  in  winter 
only  can  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea 
of  their  innumerable  charms.  In  winter 
the  Mediterranean  looks  very  much  like 
any  other  sea  ;  sometimes,  indeed,  few 
seas  can  look  more  inhospitable  and  for¬ 
bidding.  But  see  it  in  its  summer  humor, 
beaming  all  over  with  ”  the  multitudi¬ 
nous  laughter  of  its  waves  ”  (icvuaTwv 
a.vr\fuO\iov  yekaofia\  and  no  sea  that  I 
have  seen  can  compare  with  it  in  ever- 
varying  beauty.  Stirred  by  the  paddle 
of  your  steamer  or  the  oar  of  your  boat, 
its  water  sparkles  with  the  color  and  brill¬ 
iancy  of  sapphire.  And  sometimes  you 
see  innumerable  shades  of  color  chasing 
each  other  over  its  surface  and  blending 
harmoniously  together  like  the  plumage 
on  a  pigeon's  breast.  Nature  never 
mixes  her  colors  inharmoniously.  The 
landscape,  too,  is  only  just  beginning  to 
array  itself  in  its  summer  glory  when  the 
English  visitors  turn  their  backs  upon  it. 
Then  it  is  also  that  the  Italians  come, 
“  out  of  their  shells,”  and  live  their  joy¬ 
ous  outdoor  life — deriving  an  exuber¬ 
ant  happiness  from  the  mere  enjoyment 
of  conscious  existence,  and  seeming  to 
ask  nothing  more  of  earth  or  sky  than 
that  the  one  should  thus  blossom,  the 
other  thus  beam,  for  ever.  It  is  in  mo¬ 
ments  and  amid  scenes  like  those  that 
Death  appears  so  unnatural  a  monster, 
rudely  disturbing  the  harmony  of  the 
universe  and  cruelly  divorcing  the  eter¬ 
nal  alliance,  in  the  primeval  counsel  of 
God,  between  life  and  happiness. 

But  Labedoyere  had  no  time  for  such 
reflections.  His  orders  were  to  have 
Napoleon’s  dispatch  published  in  extemo 
in  Paris  within  nine  days  of  his  parting 
from  the  First  Consul,  and  to  communi¬ 
cate  a  summary  of  its  contents  to  the 


proper  authorities  in  the  principal  places 
en  route.  This  involved  desperately  hard 
riding,  and  left  the  young  aide-de-camp, 
keenly  sensitive  as  he  was  to  the  charms 
of  natural  scenery,  no  leisure  for^admir- 
ing  the  beautiful  scenes  through  which 
he  galloped.  From  Genoa  to  Nice  he 
only  paused  once,  except  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  refreshment  and  changing  horses; 
and  that  one  pause  nearly  cost  him  his 
life.  The  shadows  of  evening  were  fall¬ 
ing  as  he  passed  through  Mentone,  and 
before  he  had  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  that  separates  Mentone  from 
Nice  the  light  of  day  had  completely 
vanished  before  that  of  a  full-orbed 
moon  and  stars  in  countless  multitudes, 
and  the  sea  below  was  so  calm  and 
smooth  that  it  reflected  the  firmament  as 
in  a  magic  mirror. 

A  bend  of  the  road  brought  Lab6- 
doy^re  in  sudden  view  of  the  sea  lying 
far  beneath  him,  and  gleaming  tremu¬ 
lously  in  the  light  of  the  moon  and  stars. 
Monaco,  with  its  twinkling  lights,  jutting 
out  from  the  overhanging  mountain, 
looked  like  a  constellation  just  fallen 
from  the  sky  and  floating  on  the  water. 
An  ejaculation  of  delight  escaped  from 
the  lips  of  Lab^doyfere,  and  he  stopped 
to  contemplate  the  scene.  Had  ”  Thal- 
aba  ”  then  been  written,  and  he  had 
known  it,  he  might  have  clothed  his 
thoughts  in  the  following  words  : 

How  beautiful  is  ni(;ht  ! 

A  dewy  freshness  fills  the  silent  air  ; 

No  mist  obscures,  nor  cloud,  not  speck,  nor 
stain 

Breaks  the  serene  of  heaven. 

In  full-orb’d  glory  yonder  Moon  divine 
Rolls  through  the  dark  blue  depths. 

Beneath  her  steady  ray 

The  desert-circle  spreads. 

Like  the  round  ocean  girdled  with  the  sky. 

How  beautiful  is  night ! 

But  Labedoyere’s  reverie  was  broken 
rudely,  and  almost  fatally.  His  horse 
took  fright  at  something  or  other,  and 
made  a  violent  bound,  which  threw  its 
rider  clean  out  of  the  saddle,  and  over 
the  parapet.  Fortunately  for  him,  he 
was  pitched  into  the  midst  of  a  thicket, 
which  prevented  his  rolling  down  a  de¬ 
clivity  that  led  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice. 
With  no  worse  injury  than  some  super¬ 
ficial  scratches,  he  regained  the  road, 
where  he  found  his  horse  standing  qui¬ 
etly,  though  still  trembling  from  the 
fright. 
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On  the  morning  of  June  23  Lab6-  days  especially,  to  the  vocation  of  a 
doy^ re  arrived  in  Paris.  Hehadaccom-  Christian.  All  the  more  do  I  rejoice 
plished  his  long  ride  well  within  the  that  the  darts  of  temptation,  to  which  a 
prescribed  time.  As  he  passed  Notre-  soldier’s  life  is  so  perilously  exposed. 
Dame  about  8  a.m.  the  door  of  the  cathe-  have  thus  far  glanced  scathless  off  from 
dral  was  open,  and  the  interior  looked  your  shield  of  faith  and  purity.” 
cool  and  refreshing,  in  striking  contrast  And  as  he  said  this  a  look  of  great 
with  the  unsympathetic  glare  of  the  pain  flitted  across  the  old  man’s  face, 
streets  and  the  aching  exhaustion  of  But  he  continued  :  “  I  have  been 

Labedoy^re’s  weary  limbs.  Seized  by  a  struck  with  your  simple  faith  and  un¬ 
sudden  impulse  to  refresh  himself  in  the  affected  devotion—  qualities,  alas  !  too 
cool  shade,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re-  rare  now-a-days  in  men  of  your  years 
turn  thanks  to  God  for  the  safe  accom-  and  calling.  Is  there  anything  1  can  do 
plishment  of  his  journey,  he  dismount-  for  you  ?  for  1  should  like  to  serve 
ed  ;  handed  the  bridle  of  his  horse  to  a  you.” 

bystander,  and  entered  the  church  with  Labedoyere,  taken  utterly  aback, 
his  despatch-bag  slung  over  his  shoulder,  stammered  out ;  “  No,  there  is  nothing.” 
He  was,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  the  only  But  instantly  observing  the  priest’s 
occupant  of  the  sacred  building.  But  disappointed  look,  and  unwilling  to  hurt 
after  a  while  a  priest  came  out  of  the  his  feelings,  he  asked  :  “  But  what  do 
sacristy  and  began  to  say  mass  at  one  of  you  mean  ?  What  kind  of  service  do 
the  side  altars.  He  was  a  venerable-look-  you  speak  of  ?” 

ing  old  man,  with  scanty  locks  of  white  “  I  have  the  gift  of  foretelling  future 
hair  falling  almost  down  to  his  shoulders,  events.”  said  the  old  man.  "Is  there 
In  figure  he  was  tall  and  thin  ;  but  the  anything  you  would  like  to  know  as  to 
most  striking  part  of  his  person  was  his  your  future  life  ?  Any  danger  which 
face.  It  was  a  handsome  and  noble  timely  knowledge  might  avert  ?  Any 
face,  but  wore  an  expression  of  such  obstacle  in  the  way  of  legitimate  desiie 
hopeless  yet  unrepining  sorrow  as  to  im-  which  I  might  help  you  to  remove  ?” 
press  Labedoyere  with  a  vague  feeling  Labedoyere,  more  for  the  sake  of 
of  mingled  sympathy  and  terror.  The  saying  something  than  from  any  other 
old  man’s  pensive  gray  eyes,  too,  when  cause,  answered  :  “  Well,  if  you  really 
they  turned  in  the  direction  of  Lab6-  can  see  into  the  future,  will  you  tell  me 
doy^re,  seemed  to  be  gazing  so  intently  how  long  I  have  to  live  ?” 
at  something  beyond,  that  the  young  All  this  time  the  old  man’s  eyes  had  a 
aidf-de-camp  could  not  help  looking  in-  fixed,  absent,  anxious  look,  as  if  watch- 
stinctively  behind  him.  But  there  was  ing  for  some  expected  apparition.  On 
nothing  but  the  empty  floor  and  the  hearing  Labedoyere's  question  he  start- 
dead  wall  of  the  cathedral.  And  the  ed  and  waved  his  arms  violently  as  if 
voice  of  the  priest,  even  in  the  low  tone  repelling  some  advancing  object,  while 
in  which  he  said  mass,  had  a  weird,  at  the  same  time  his  face  betokened  ex¬ 
musical,  pathetic  wail  in  it.  So  that  al-  treme  terror.  In  a  moment,  however, 
together  Labedoyere  felt  fascinated,  he  recovered  his  composure,  and  said  to 
whether  by  the  attraction  or  repulsion  he  Labedoyere  in  a  slightly  agitated  tone  of 
could  hardly  tell.  voice  : 

Meanwhile  the  priest,  having  admin-  “  I  wish  you  had  not  asked  me  that 
istered  the  sacrament  to  himself,  turned  question.  And  yet,  perhaps,  it  is  best 
round  to  see  if  there  were  any  intend-  as  it  is.  Yes,  yes  ;  no  doubt  you  have 
ing  communicants  present.  Labedoyfere  been  sent  to  me  for  the  very  purpose  of 
was  the  only  person  in  the  church,  and  receiving  this  warning.  You  wish  to 
he,  still  under  the  spell  of  those  sad  know  how  long  you  have  to  live.  I  am 
gray  eyes,  moved,  half  mechanically,  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  on  this  day 
toward  the  altar,  and  knelt  down  in  twelvemonth,  at  midnight,  you  will  die. 
front  of  the  old  priest,  and  received  the  And  now,  my  son,  since  this  is  a  danger 
sacrament.  Then,  just  as  he  was  rising  which  no  foresight  can  avert,  you  must 
to  return  to  his  seat,  the  old  man  whis-  prepare  yourself  to  meet  it.  You  think 
pered  in  his  ear:  “  Young  man,  the  me  cruel  ” — this  was  said  in  answer  to  a 
soldier’s  calling  is  not  favorable,  in  these  look,  half  of  terror,  half  of  reproach,  on 
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the  face  of  Lab^doyere, — “  nay,  my 
son,  the  message  you  have  received 
through  me  has  been  sent  to  you  in  love. 
Think  how  many  are  called  suddenly 
out  of  this  life  without  a  moment’s  prep¬ 
aration.  Not  that  I  would  have  you 
suppose  that  sudden  death  is  necessarily 
in  itself  an  evil,  or  that  a  sure  warning 
of  the  day  and  hour  of  one's  death  is 
necessarily  in  itself  a  blessing.  The 
moral  rales  of  the  unseen  world  are,  no 
doubt,  much  the  same  as  the  moral  rules 
of  this.  Take  the  case  of  a  great  man 
going  to  foreign  parts  for  a  season,  and 
leaving  his  property  and  household  in 
charge  of  his  servants,  who,  the  moment 
he  is  out  of  sight,  neglect  their  work  and 
waste  their  master’s  goods.  One  of 
them  receives  private  information  that 
the  master  is  returning  in  a  year’s  time, 
and  he  immediately  discontinues  all  his 
evil  practices,  and  sets  himself  diligently 
to  his  proper  employment.  Another  is 
smitten  with  remorse  just  the  day  before 
the  master’s  return,  of  which,  however, 
he  has  heard  and  knows  nothing.  He  is 
converted  from  his  evil  ways  by  genuine 
sorrow  and  repentance,  not  from  fear  of 
punishment.  But  his  master  appears  ere 
he  has  had  time  to  do  more  than  sin¬ 
cerely  resolve  to  amend  ;  while  the  other, 
who  received  private  warning,  has  been 
behaving  well  for  a  whole  year.  If  the 
master  of  these  two  servants  could  look 
into  the  heart  of  each,  is  it  not  certain 
that  he  would  consider  the  few  hours’ 
repentance  of  the  one  worth  more  than 
the  year’s  amendment  of  the  other  ?  In 
fact,  the  latter  would  have  no  moral 
value  at  all,  for  it  is  the  motive  that 
makes  a  moral  act  good  or  bad.  Warn¬ 
ing  of  death,  therefore,  is  a  distinct  dis¬ 
advantage  to  a  being  on  probation  un¬ 
less  it  works  a  fundamental  change,  not 
simply  in  his  conduct,  but  in  his  princi¬ 
ples  and  motives.  For  the  warning 
puts  an  end  to  the  probation,  and  so  far 
makes  amendment  less  meritorious, 
because  less  an  outcome  of  the  character 
within. 

“  But  if  the  heart  is  true,  a  year’s 
warning  of  one’s  end  is  a  great  blessing. 
It  enables  a  man  to  wind  up  his  worldly 
affairs,  and  to  bring  himself  into  such  a 
frame  of  mind  as  befits  the  solemnity  of 
the  great  change  that  is  awaiting  him;  just 
as  a  loyal  and  zealous  servant  of  an  earth¬ 
ly  king,  if  summoned  into  the  royal  pres¬ 


ence,  would  assume  a  suitable  dress  and 
demeanor  for  presenting  himself  to  liis 
sovereign  ;  though,  if  his  king  should 
think  fit  to  visit  him  unawares,  he  would 
have  no  occasion  to  be  ashamed  or 
alarmed  because  he  was  in  his  working 
clothes  and  attending  to  his  ordinary 
business.  The  best  preparation  for 
death  is  diligence  in  the  task  allotted  to 
us.  Go  home,  therefore,  my  son,  and 
remember  this  day  twelvemonth  at  mid¬ 
night.  But  in  the  meantime  neglect  not 
the  duties  of  your  daily  life.” 

It  takes  some  time  to  write  what  the 
old  priest  said,  but  it  took  him  very  little 
time  to  say  it.  He  then  finished  the  ser¬ 
vice  somewhat  hurriedly,  and  disap¬ 
peared  into  the  sacristy. 

Lab^doyere,  meanwhile,  remained 
kneeling  on  the  altar  steps,  dazed  and 
stupefied.  The  disappearance  of  the 
priest  recalled  him  to  himself.  He  rose 
and  moved  slowly  to  the  seat  where  he 
had  left  his  cap  and  dispatch-bag. 
Kneeling  down,  he  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands,  and  made  an  effort  to  recall  his 
wandering  thoughts  and  assure  himself 
that  it  was  not  all  a  dream.  Being  satis¬ 
fied  on  that  point,  he  next  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  the  old  priest  was 
crazed,  and  had  mistaken  the  aberration 
of  an  eccentric  imagination  for  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  a  Divine  message.  But  there 
was  that  in  the  voice,  and  look,  and 
manner  of  the  old  man  which  would  not 
square  with  this  theory — something 
which  Lab^doy^re  felt,  though  he  could 
not  explain  it,  and  of  which  he  could 
not  shake  off  the  impression.  He  had 
a  vivid  presentiment  that  it  would  be 
perilous  to  disregard  the  warning  so 
mysteriously  given.  “  After  all,”  he 
said,  ”  my  prudent  course  is  to  assume 
that  the  doom  just  pronounced  on  me 
will  be  fulfilled.  No  harm,  at  all 
events,  can  come  of  taking  it  for  grant¬ 
ed.  If  the  prediction  should  come  true, 
why,  then,  death  at  least  will  not  take 
me  by  surprise.  And  if  it  should  be 
falsified  by  the  event,  the  fact  of  living 
for  a  whole  year  in  sight  of  death,  as  it 
were,  can  hardlv  fail  to  have  salutary 
influence  on  my  character.  Let  me  see. 
I  have  a  year  l^fore  me.  If  the  old  man 
spoke  truth,  I  need  not  fear  death  in 
the  interval.  That,  at  least,  is  some 
compensation.  I  am  young.  I  entered 
the  army  as  a  boy,  and  even  now  I  am 
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little  more  than  a  boy.  My  experience 
of  life  is  only  that  of  camps,  and  if  I 
must  indeed  leave  it  so  soon  I  should 
like  to  see  a  little  more  of  it  ere  I  go. 
I  am  resolved  what  to  do.  I  will  divide 
my  year  into  two  equal  portions.  The 
first  half  I  shall  devote  to  seeing  what 
I  can  of  life  ;  the  life  of  a  great  city  ; 
the  life  of  women  and  children,  of  gayety 
and  brightness,  as  well  as  of  soldiers  hack¬ 
ing  each  other  to  pieces  for  the  sake  of 
‘  glory.'  But  I  should  like  to  see  the 
old  priest  once  more.  I  must  get  his 
address,  for  he  may  be  of  use  to  me.” 

But  the  old  priest  had  left  the 
church,  and  Labedoj^re  could  not 
discover  anything'about  him,  not  even 
his  name.  The  verger  said  he  was  a 
stranger,  who  had  ”  asked  for  an  altar 
at  which  to  say  his  mass  and  nobody 
knew  whence  he  had  come  or  whither 
he  had  gone. 

Labedoy^re  mounted  his  horse  and 
went  straight  to  his  appartement,  a  set  of 
plain  but  tastefully  furnished  chambers 
not  far  from  Notre  Dame.  After  break¬ 
fast  and  a  brief  nap,  he  sallied  out  to 
arrange  for  the  publication  of  Napo¬ 
leon’s  dispatch  on  the  morrow  His 
next  step  was  to  resign  his  commission 
and  leave  the  army. 

The  Parisians  have  always  shown  a 
wonderful  alacrity  in  passing  from  the 
deepest  despondency  to  the  utmost  gay¬ 
ety.  At  the  period  of  our  story  Paris 
was  only  emerging  out  of  the  gloom  and 
agony  of  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  was 
but  six  years  previously  that  Robespierre 
had  closed  his  career  on  the  scaffold  to 
which  he  had  sent  so  many  others.  But 
all  that  was  forgotten  in  the  buoyance 
of  spirits  caused  by  the  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  arms  of  France  across  the  Alps 
and  beyond  the  Rhine.  Paris,  more¬ 
over,  was  enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered  cities  of  Italy.  French  sa¬ 
vants  accompanied  the  armies  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  and  selected  for  transportation  to 
Paris  the  masterpieces  of  art  which 
adorned  the  public  galleries,  private 
houses,  churches,  and  monasteries  of 
every  land  which  fell  under  the  sway  of 
the  invader.  Nor  was  the  treasure  lev¬ 
ied  in  money  alone  inconsiderable.  Not 
satisfied  with  compelling  the  invaded  ter¬ 
ritory  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  invasion, 
the  French  generals  were  ordered  by 
the  Directory  to  levy  contributions  for 


the  use  of  the  French  Government.  Na¬ 
poleon  is  said  to  have  sent  fifty  millions 
of  francs  to  Paris  as  the  fruit  of  his  first 
campaign  in  Italy. 

Paris  was  thus  rich  and  gay  and  proud 
when  Labedoy^re  plunged  into  the  vor¬ 
tex  of  her  pleasures.  And  he  enjoyed 
them  for  a  season  with  all  the  zest  of  in¬ 
experienced  youth.  The  image  of  the 
old  priest  soon  vanished  from  his  mem¬ 
ory,  and  with  it  the  predicted  doom. 
But  they  revenged  themselves  by  return¬ 
ing  by-and-by  with  tragical  accessories. 
Labedoyere,  as  was  natural  to  a  man  of 
his  age  and  susceptible  temperament,  had 
fallen  in  love.  Whether  it  was  equally 
natural  that  he  should  have  fallen  in  love 
with  a  woman  considerably  older  than 
himself,  by  no  means  handsome,  and  re¬ 
markable  for  nothing  in  particular  ex¬ 
cept  an  extremely  shrewd  intellect,  a 
caustic  wit,  a  diminutive  body,  and  a 
splendid  head  of  hair,  is  more  than  I  can 
tell.  She  conquered  Labedoyere  through 
his  vanity,  of  which  he  had  a  consider¬ 
able  bump.  Of  all  the  human  passions 
vanity  is  undoubtedly  the  most  preva¬ 
lent,  and  probably,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  pernicious  both  in  its  general  results 
and  its  action  on  the  character  which  in¬ 
dulges  in  it.  Its  special  home  is  com¬ 
monly  supposed  to  be  the  female  heart  ; 
but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  male  heart 
is  better  proof  against  its  subtle  influ¬ 
ences.  Bunyan  was  once  complimented 
on  the  eloquence  of  one  of  his  sermons. 
“  The  devil  told  me  that  as  I  was  coming 
down  the  pulpit  stairs,”  replied  the 
grand  old  Puritan.  The  sage  and  the 
clown.  Merlin  and  Bottom  the  weaver, 
are  all  equally  pervious  to  the  seductive 
arts  of  this  insinuating  V'ivien.  And 
perhaps  the  higher  men  mount  on 
the  social  ladder  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  be  enslaved  by  the  sweet  song  of 
the  ubiquitous  siren.  Behind  the  throne 
of  the  mightiest  potentate  on  earth  you 
will  generally  find  some  one  to  whom  the 
master  of  millions  is  himself  a  slave  ; 
and  the  talisman  that  has  subdued  him 
is  invariably  a  skilful  manipulation  of  the 
bump  of  vanity.  Pascal  indeed  goes  so  far 
as  to  affirm,  with  cynical  exaggeration, 
that  love  itself  is  the  offspring  of  vanity. 
”  Whoever  would  fully  learn  the  vanity 
of  man,”  he  says,  ”  has  but  to  consider 
the  causes  and  the  consequences  of  love. 
The  cause  is  perhaps  some  undeniable 
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trifle  («« je  ne  sais  qtiot),  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  are  tremendous.  This  trifle, 
this  thing  so  insignificant  that  we  cannot 
define  it,  moves  the  earth,  its  potentates, 
its  armies,  the  whole  universe  !  Had 
Cleopatra’s  nose  been  a  little  shorter, 
the  whole  face  of  the  world  might  have 
been  changed.” 

Within  three  weeks  of  his  first  meeting 
Mile.  Oudinet,  Labedoy^re  was  as 
helpless  in  her  toils  as  Samson  in  the 
arms  of  Delilah  when  the  locks  of  his 
strength  were  shorn.  Mile.  Oudinet  was 
the  orphan  daughter  and  only  child  of  a 
worthy  butcher  who,  from  humble  be¬ 
ginnings,  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by 
means  of  army  contracts.  Uneducated 
himself,  he  had  bestowed  on  his  daugh¬ 
ter  the  best  education  that  money  could 
purchase.  Her  wealth,  her  tact,  her 
wit  and  talent  for  conversation,  had  made 
a  sort  of  reputation  for  her,  and  her 
company  was  sought  even  at  the  tables 
of  the  most  exclusive  houses.  For  it 
had  become  known  that  any  party  at 
which  Mile.  Oudinet  was  a  guest  would 
at  least  not  be  a  dull  one.  She,  on  her 
part,  enjoyed  her  social  success  with  the 
keenest  relish,  and  was  soon  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  be  fastidious  in  her  acceptance  of 
invitations.  But  she  knew  all  the  while 
that  the  admiration  which  she  extorted 
was  a  hollow  one  ;  that  the  proud  dames 
who  competed  for  the  honor  of  her  com¬ 
pany  sought  her  from  the  same  motives 
with  which  they  hired  their  cooks  :  to 
make  their  dinners  attractive.  Some  of 
them  even — and  they  the  most  demon¬ 
strative  in  their  manifestation  of  affec¬ 
tion — hated  her  cordially.  For  she  had 
a  rare  talent  for  firing  off  impromptu 
epigrams  ;  and  her  epigrams  were  barbed 
and  always  stuck.  No  woman  offended 
her  without  paying  the  penalty  of  being 
made  the  laughing-stock  of  every  salon 
in  Paris  for  the  next  few  days. 

Power  without  love  yields  no  real 
happiness.  But  there  are  natures  to 
whom  ascendancy  over  others,  admi¬ 
ration  begotten  of  fear  or  intellectual 
superiority  alone,  affords  for  a  time  a 
delicious  pleasure  more  absorbing  per¬ 
haps  than  any  other  passion.  Mile.  Oudi¬ 
net  was  such  a  nature.  What  she 
panted  for  was  not  love,  but  admiration. 
But  she  was  clever  enough  to  know  that 
her  wit  and  brilliancy  could  not  secure 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  homage 


that  was  now  paid  her.  She  felt  that 
she  was  only  in,  and  not  of,  the  society 
in  which  she  mingled.  The  butcher’s 
daughter  must  therefore  merge  her  name 
in  that  of  some  ancient  house. 

Mile.  Oudinet  had  formed  this  reso¬ 
lution  about  the  time  she  met  Lab^- 
doy^re,  and  she  at  once  fixed  on  him  as 
the  instrument  of  her  ambition.  He 
was  poor,  though  possessing  a  compe¬ 
tency  sufficient  for  a  bachelor,  and  he 
was  noble.  She  was  plebeian,  but  she 
was  rich,  and  sought  after  in  society. 
Were  they  not  made  for  each  other — 
she,  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  her 
mouth,  and  he  with  a  coronet  to  put 
upon  it  ?  True,  coronets  were  not  now  in 
vogue  ;  but  they  would  be  soon.  Paris¬ 
ian  society  was  longing  for  the  pageant¬ 
ry  of  a  court,  and  there  were  signs  in 
the  air  that  its  wishes  would  be  gratified 
ere  long.  And  the  wife  of  Citizen  Lab^- 
doyere  would  then  be  Marquise  de  Lab^- 
doy^re.  Citizen  Lab^doyere,  moreover, 
was  just  then  one  of  the  ”  lions  ”  of 
Paris.  His  name  had  been  more  than 
once  mentioned  in  despatches  for  con¬ 
spicuous  gallantry,  and  he  was  known  to 
be  a  special  favorite  with  the  First  Con¬ 
sul.  Nor  was  he  at  all  injured  in  pub¬ 
lic  estimation  by  .  the  resignation  of  his 
commission.  It  was  believed  that  he  was 
acting  under  the  orders  of  Bonaparte, 
that  he  had,  in  fact,  a  secret  mission  in 
the  metropolis,  and  that  he  would  soon 
receive  some  important  appointment. 
So  that  in  every  way  young  Labedoyere 
was  a  prize  well  worth  hunting  down. 

The  hunt,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 
last  long.  The  inexperienced  young 
soldier  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  artful 
flattery  of  a  young  woman  whom  all  the 
men  of  -Paris  admired  and  all  the  women 
feared.  But  his  engagement  was  suc¬ 
ceeded,  within  a  few  weeks,  by  serious 
misgivings  as  to  the  wisdom  of  his  choice. 
His  fiancee  made  the  mistake  of  imagin¬ 
ing  that  a  conquest  so  easily  won  could 
be  maintained  with  equal  ease.  Lab^- 
doyere  soon  woke  to  the  consciousness 
that  he  had  foolishly  allowed  himself  to 
be  made  the  tool  of  a  designing  woman. 
But  what  was  he  to  do  ?  He  was  an 
honorable  man,  and  Mile.  Oudinet  took 
good  care  to  give  him  no  pretext  for 
quarrelling  with  her.  As  his  coolness 
increased  so  did  her  devotion  to  him. 

Aid  came  to  him  at  last  in  an  unex- 
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pected  way.  The  First  Consul  saw  the 
blunder  the  Republic  had  made  in  array¬ 
ing  against  itself  all  the  religious  senti¬ 
ment  of  France,  and  he  lost  no  time  in 
permitting  the  churches  to  be  opened 
again  for  the  worship  of  God.  I.ab6- 
doyere  chanced  to  pass,  one  Sunday 
evening,  the  open  door  of  a  little  church 
in  a  by-street  in  the  Quartier  Latin. 
He  went  in  and  found  a  crowded  con¬ 
gregation  listening  with  uplifted  faces  to 
a  sermon  delivered  with  impassioned  dic¬ 
tion  by  a  preacher  whom  Lab^doy^re 
could  not  see  from  the  place  where  he 
was  standing,  but  whose  voice  instantly 
arrested  his  attention.  The  preacher  was 
at  his  peroration,  and  his  words — more 
probably  from  accidental  associations 
than  from  anything  striking  in  them¬ 
selves — f  xed  themselves  so  indelibly  in 
the  memory  of  Labcdoyere  that  he  had 
no  difficulty  in  reproducing  them  in  his 
diary  when  he  went  home.  The  preach¬ 
er’s  text,  which  he  frequently  quoted, 
was  (as  rendered  in  our  English  version) 
“  Every  idle  word  that  men  shall  speak 
they  shall  give  account  thereof  in  the 
Day  of  Judgment.”  Reminding  his 
hearers  that  the  word  translated  ”  idle  ” 
meant  literally  “  purposeless,”  “  object¬ 
less,”  “  thrown  out  carelessly  upon  the 
passing  breeze,”  he  went  on  to  expatiate 
upon  the  multitudes  ot  such  words  which 
were  wandering  in  space  ;  unknown  to 
man,  but  easily  decipherable  by  God, 
and  probably  also  by  created  intelli¬ 
gences  of  superhuman  powers.  And  if 
those  words,  uttered  at  random  and 
without  dePnite  aim  or  purpose,  were 
all  recorded  against  the  Judgment  Day, 
how  dreadful  the  thought  that  wicked 
words  too  had  an  imperishable  life  ! 
Words  that  tempted  the  innocent  to  sin, 
words  that  bore  false  witness,  words  that 
deceived  the  unwary,  broken  vows — of 
lovers,  of  marriage,  of  ordination,  of 
rulers  to  their  subjects  and  subjects  to 
their  rulers — all  were  probably  written 
on  the  circumambient  air.  and  would 
rise  up  one  day  against  the  utterers  of 
them.  “  But,  however  that  may  be,” 
continued  the  preacher,  “  there  is  at 
least  one  sense  in  which  our  words  are 
certainly  imperishable  .  They  are  en¬ 
graved  in  indelible  characters  on  the 
leaves  of  our  own  memories.  We  talk  of 
forgetting.  In  matter  of  fact,  we  never 
forget  anything.  An  impression  made 


upon  the  mind  remains  there  for  ever. 
When  you  leave  this  sacred  edifice, 
look  aloft  and  behold  the  vault  of  heav¬ 
en  studded  all  over  with  stars.  Look 
up  again  to-morrow  morning,  and  you 
will  not  see  a  single  star  where  just  now 
they  are  so  thickly  strewn.  What  has 
become  of  them  ?  Have  they  vanished 
out  of  space  ?  Have  they  ceased  to  be  ? 
Not  so  :  they  are  where  they  were,  but 
the  brighter  light  of  the  sun  has  covered 
them  as  with  a  veil.  And  when  the  sun 
once  more  declines  behind  the  hills  the 
stars  will  come  trooping  out,  one  by 
one,  till  the  floor  of  heaven  is  again  cov¬ 
ered  with  their  countless  multitude. 

“  So  it  is  with  the  impressions  made 
on  the  memory  of  man.  There  they  lie, 
layer  upon  layer,  one  hiding  the  other 
from  view,  and  all,  except  the  most  re¬ 
cent,  veiled  over  by  the  garish  light  of 
the  passing  day.  But  they  are  not  lost. 
The  romance  is  gone  that  the  young  man 
adored  ;  the  illusion  has  perished  that 
deluded  the  maiden  ;  but  the  impress 
has  in  each  case  remained,  and  will 
remain  beyond  the  effacing  alchemy  of 
any  Lethe.  Many  proofs  of  this  are 
vouchsafed  to  us  even  here  on  earth. 
Open  a  long-locked  drawer  and  run  your 
eyes  over  a  letter  which  you  have  not 
read  for  years,  and  see  how  readily  the 
voices  of  the  dead  and  songs  of  other  years 
come  back  to  you.  In  many  other  ways 
the  impressions  of  the  past  are  easily  re¬ 
produced.  But  perhaps  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  indelibility  of  mental 
impressions  is  supplied  by  the  well-au¬ 
thenticated  experience  of  persons  who 
have  descended  into  the  abyss  of  death, 
by  drowning  or  otherwise,  and  have  been 
rescued  before  life  had  become  quite 
extinct.  They  tell  us  that  when  con¬ 
sciousness  had  closed  upon  the  world  of 
sense  a  flood  of  light  suddenly  irradiated 
the  whole  of  their  past  life,  and  revealed 
all  its  history  from  childhood  onward  in 
minutest  detail,  as  invisible  ink,  when 
placed  before  the  fire,  will  come  out  in 
legible  characters  on  the  apparently 
blank  page.  So  that  you  see  the  organ¬ 
izing  principles,  which  fuse  into  har¬ 
mony  whatever  heterogeneous  materials 
human  life  may  have  accumulated  from 
without,  will  not  suffer  the  unity  of 
human  character  to  be  broken  in  the 
retrospect  from  dying  moments,  or  from 
other  great  convulsions  of  the  spiritual 
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elements  within  us.  An  awful  resurrec¬ 
tion  truly  of  the  life  which  we  have  led  in 
the  body  !  ‘  The  books  shall  be  opened  ’ 
with  a  vengeance,  and  every  child  of 
Adam  ‘  judged  according  to  his  works 
judged  on  unimpeachable  evidence  by 
the  voice  of  a  selNaccusing conscience-” 

The  preacher  concluded  with  a  few 
words  of  appeal  to  the  charity  of  the 
congregation  on  behalf  of  some  object 
which  did  not  reach  the  ears  of  Lab^- 
doyere,  and  then  descended  himself 
among  the  (lock  to  collect  the  alms. 
And  now  the  secret  of  the  spell  which  the 
preacher’s  voice  had  thrown  over  Lab^ 
doyere  was  revealed.  For  the  preacher 
was  no  other  than  the  old  priest  of  Notre 
Dame,  lliseyes  and  Labedoj^re’s  met, 
and  as  the  latter  bent  forward  to  drop  a 
coin  into  the  bag  the  priest  whispered 
in  his  ear,  ”  Remember  midnight  on  the 
twenty-third  of  next  June,”  and  passed 
on. 

When  the  service  was  over  and  the 
congregation  had  dispersed,  Labedoyere 
made  his  way  into  the  vestry,  and  found 
the  old  priest  on  the  point  of  departing. 
He  paused' on  seeing  Labedoyere,  but 
kept  his  hold  on  the  handle  of  the  door, 
as  if  impatient  to  be  off.  After  a  hurried 
apology  for  his  intrusion,  Lab^doyere 
courteously  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
call  on  the  priest  at  his  convenience. 
“  I  have  no  home,”  replied  the  old  man, 
”  and  my  time  is  not  my  own.  To-day 
I  am  here,  to-morrow  gone ;  and  I 
know  not  from  hour  to  hour  whither  I 
may  be  sent  by  Him  whose  unworthy 
servant  I  am.  I  am  therefore  unable  to 
make  appointments  because  I  can  never 
be  certain  of  being  allowed  to  keep 
them.” 

“  Would  he,  at  all  events,”  asked 
Labedoyere,  “  give  him  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  his  name  ?” 

“lam  dead  to  the  world,”  said  the  old 
man,  and  his  voice  resumed  that  weird 
wail,  and  his  eyes  that  distant, look,  which 
Lab^doyhre  remembered  so  well  before 
the  altar  of  Notre-Darne.  “  In  religion 
I  am  known  as  Brother  Antonio.  But 
that  information  leaves  you  where  you 
were.  Ask  me  no  more  questions.  To 
you  I  have  already  delivered  my  message. 
I  have  no  commission  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  an  idle  curiosity.  Remember 
the  twenty-third  of  June  at  midnight. 
Time  is  short.  Eternity  is  long.  ” 


And  the  old  priest,  bowing  courte¬ 
ously,  passed  out  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

On  the  morrow  Labedoyere  sought 
an  interview  with  Mile.  Oudinet.  He 
would  have  been  glad,  a  few  days  ago, 
of  any  pretext  for  breaking  off  his  en¬ 
gagement.  But  he  needed  no  pretext 
now.  The  fatal  twenty-thiid  of  June 
cast  its  shadow  before,  and  it  was  in 
simple  sincerity  that  Labedoyere  told 
Mile.  Oudinet  that  in  kindness  to  her 
he  must  release  her  from  her  engage¬ 
ment.  She  would  not  hear  of  such  a 
thing,  and  rallied  him  on  ”  the  folly  of 
believing  the  ravings  of  a  crack-brained 
old  priest.”  When  that  failed  she  tried 
the  power  of  tears.  But  Labedoyere 
w-as  inexorable,  and  cut  short  the  scene 
by  abruptly  taking  his  leave. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Mile.  Ou¬ 
dinet  found  herself  spurned  by  a  man. 
And  there  was  that  in  Labedoyere's  man¬ 
ner  which  assured  her  that  he  had  found 
her  out  and  had  irrevocably  cast  her  off. 
“  A  woman  either  loves  or  hates,”  says 
the  Roman  proverb  ;  ”  there  is  nothing 
between.”  That  proverb,  I  dare  say, 
has  as  much  truth  in  it  as  proverbs  in 
general  have  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  rests  on  a 
substratum  of  fact,  and  is  open  to  refu¬ 
tation  by  a  multitude  of  particular  in¬ 
stances  to  the  contrary.  But  it  was 
true  enough  in  Mile.  Oudinet’s  case — 
at  least  in  the  matter  of  hate.  ”  I  will 
anticipate  the  priest’s  prediction,”  she 
said  to  herself,  “  and  save  Fate  the 
trouble  of  fulfilling  her  decree  on  the 
23d  of  June.” 

Having  formed  her  resolution,  she 
immediately  proceeded  to  arrange  for  its 
execution,  and  for  that  purpose  sent  a 
note  to  one  of  her  rejected  lovers,  whom 
she  still  kept  dancing  attendance  on  her 
even  after  her  engagement  to  Labd- 
doy^re.  He  w-as  a  young  man  of  good 
family,  shady  character,  broken  fortune, 
and  expensive  tastes  ;  to  whom,  there¬ 
fore,  an  alliance  with  a  rich  heiress  w-as 
a  matter  of  prime  imporWince.  And  he 
had  been  sanguine  of  success  till  Lab^- 
doyere  crossed  his  path  and  carried  off 
his  prize.  It  was  natural,  therefore, 
that  Citizen  Picard’s  feelings  toward 
Citizen  Labedoyere  should  not  be  of  the 
most  benevolent  description.  And  it 
was  equally  natural  that  this  fact  should 
be  particularly  pleasing  to  Mile.  Oudi- 
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net  in  her  present  frame  of  mind.  But 
M.  Picard’s  chief  recommendation  in 
her  eyes  just  now  was  the  fact  of  his 
being  considered  one  of  the  best  swords¬ 
men  in  Paris.  It  is  easy  for  one  gifted 
with  so  teady  a  wit  and  so  lively  an  imag¬ 
ination  to  give  M.  Picard  a  version  of  her 
quarrel  with  Lab^doy^re  which  portray¬ 
ed  herself  as  an  innocent  victim,  and  at 
the  same  time  served  to  revive  the  hopes 
of  the  rejected,  but  now  recalled,  suitor. 
M.  Picard  took  in  the  situation  at  a 
glance.  If  he  could  only  get  rid  of  his 
rival,  the  dreams  of  his  ambition  would 
at  length  be  realized.  He  left  Made¬ 
moiselle’s  presence  in  a  state  of  glee¬ 
ful  excitement,  and  soon  found  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  forcing  a  quarrel  on 
Labedoyere.  A  sneering  insinuation 
at  an  evening  party,  in  Lab^doyere’s 
hearing,  that  a  deficiency  of  courage  was 
the  true  motive  of  his  leaving  the  army, 
sufficed  to  cause  a  hostile  meeting.  La- 
b^doyere  also  was  a  dexterous  swords¬ 
man  ;  but  he  was  out  of  practice  and 
out  of  spirits — two  great  disadvantages 
where  quickness  of  eye  and  strength  and 
suppleness  of  wrist  are  so  vitally  requi¬ 
site.  His  antagonist,  on  the  other  hand, 
^as  in  daily  practice,  and  his  spirits  rose 
with  the  prospect  of  ridding  himself  of 
the  only  obstacle,  as  he  supposed,  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  fortune.  It  is  prob¬ 
able,  however,  that  I.abedoyere’s  mental 
depression  was  of  great  service  to  him 
on  the  present  occasion.  Since  his  sec¬ 
ond  interview  with  the  old  priest  he  had 
become  so  persuaded  of  the  fulfilment  of 
his  doom  on  the  twenty-third  of  the 
following  June  that  he  came  to  regard  his 
own  death  before  that  date  as  an  im¬ 
possibility.  His  duel  with  M.  Picard 
was  to  him,  therefore,  merely  a  matter 
of  interesting  speculation.  He  was 
aware  of  his  antagonist’s  skill  of  thrust 
and  fence,  though  he  had  never  witness¬ 
ed  it,  and  he  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his 
own  ,  and  believing,  as  he  did,  in  his  own 
impunity,  he  appeared  upon  the  ground 
with  his  head  as  cool  as  if  he  were  only 
going  to  sit  down  to  a  game  of  chess. 
M.  Picard’s  head  was  not  half  as  cool  ; 
and  he  made,  moreover,  the  fatal  mis¬ 
take  of  despising  his  adversary.  A  few 
passes,  however,  sufficed  to  convince 
him  that  he  had  need  of  all  his  skill  and 
nerve.  They  were  so  evenly  matched  a 
pair,  in  fact,  that,  after  fighting  for  ten 


minutes  without  either  touching  the 
other,  they  paused,  by  mutual  consent, 
to  rest.  Having  renewed  the  combat, 
and  fought  again  for  some  time  without 
advantage  to  either  side,  M.  Picard  be¬ 
gan  to  lose  patience,  and  attempting  to 
evade  Labedoyere’s  guard  with  a  rapid 
thrust,  his  left  foot  slipped  on  the  dewy 
grass,  the  point  of  his  sword  flew  up, 
and  he  fell  heavily  forward  and  transfix¬ 
ed  himself  on  his  antagonist’s  weapon. 
The  wound  was  fatal,  and  before  Lab^- 
doybre  could  quite  realize  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  he  found  himself  gazing  horror- 
struck  on  the  corpse  of  his  foe.  Feeling 
perfectly  secure  as  to  his  own  life,  he 
had  no  intention  to  do  more  than  put 
his  adversary  hors  de  combat,  and  was 
watching  for  an  opportunity  to  disable 
his  sword  arm.  Often  as  he  had  looked 
at  death  in  every  form  of  ghastliness  on 
the  field  of  battle,  he  had  never  felt  so 
affected  as  he  did  now'  ;  for  never  before 
had  his  own  arm  taken  a  fellow-creat¬ 
ure’s  life.  'fhe  fatal  blade,  red  with 
the  dead  man’s  life-blood,  was  still  in 
Labedoy^re’s  hand.  He  thrust  it  into 
the  ground  and  broke  it  ;  and,  as  he 
did  so,  he  heard  through  the  stillness  of 
the  morning  air  a  well-remembered  voice 
uttering,  in  low’  yet  clear  tones,  the 
words  :  “  VVe  shall  meet  at  midnight  on 
the  twenty-third  of  next  June.”  The 
voice  sent  a  cold  chill  to  Labedoy^re’s 
heart  ;  but,  after  a  moment’s  pause,  he 
rushed  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
voice  seemed  to  come.  A  high  hedge 
separated  the  field  where  the  duel  took 
place  from  the  road,  which,  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  two  hundred  yards,  entered 
a  dense  wood  ;  and  just  as  Labedoyere 
looked  over  the  hedge  he  saw  a  tall, 
dark,  slim  figure,  with  white  flowing 
locks,  disappearing  into  the  gloom  of 
the  forest.  Hastily  dressing  himself, 
and  leaving  the  body  of  his  late  foe  in 
charge  of  the  seconds  and  surgeon,  La- 
b^doyere  pursued  the  mysterious  priest, 
but  failed  to  overtake  him — which,  after 
all,  was  not  wonderful,  for  the  forest 
was  intersected  by  many  paths,  and  La- 
Ixidoy^re  had  no  doubt  taken  the  wrong 
one. 

Sick  at  heart,  Labedoyere  determined 
to  leave  Paris  and  await  his  doom  else¬ 
where.  He  would  have  liked  to  rejoin 
the  army.  But  that  was  impossible,  for 
he  had  deeply  offended  the  First  Consul 
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by  reliring  ;  and  Napoleon  was  not  a 
man  to  forgive  an  offence  of  that  kind. 
Since  the  army  was  out  of  the  question, 
Lab^doyere,  with  a  view  to  a  complete 
change  of  scene,  made  up  his  mind  to 
go  to  Palermo,  where  he  knew  he  should 
receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Mar- 
chesino  San  Juliano,  whose  acquaintance 
he  had  made  in  Italy,  and  whose  father 
the  Marchese,  had  large  estates  on  the 
island,  and  a  palace  (now  an  hotel)  on 
the  Marina  in  Palermo. 

Labedoyere  arrived  in  Palermo  on  a 
bright  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  and  was  enchanted  with  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  city  as  it  lay  before  him 
basking  in  the  evening  sun.  “  Palermo 
well  derives  its  name  of  ‘  La  Felice,’  ” 
said  Labedoyere  to  himself,  as  he  watch¬ 
ed  it  from  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  which 
made  its  way  slowly  toward  the  harbor. 
The  town,  which  faces  north,  lies  on  a 
rich  plain,  which  is  covered,  where  there 
are  no  houses,  with  vineyards  and 
groves  of  orange  and  citron  and  mulberry 
trees,  and  evergreen  oleanders  and 
clumps  of  waving  palms.  The  land  rises 
behind  the  town  in  something  of  a  cres¬ 
cent  shape,  which  probably  suggested, 
together  with  the  exuberance  of  the  soil 
and  the  gardens  of  golden  oranges  and 
lemons,  its  name  of  ‘‘  Conca  d’Oro.” 
The  plain  is  dominated  by  a  lofty  moun¬ 
tain,  which  was  now  gilded  with  the  rays 
of  the  setting  sun.  On  the  right  of  Pa¬ 
lermo  rose  in  full  light  Monte  Pellegrino 
— “  the  most  beautiful  headland  in  the 
whole  world,”  as  Goethe  calls  it — with 
its  many  picturesque  outlines  ;  on  the 
left  a  long  coast-line,  stretching  far  away 
in  the  distance  toward  Messina,  and 
indented  with  innumerable  bays  and 
headlands. 

Labedoyere  entered  the  town  through 
an  odd-looking  gateway,  consisting  of  two 
vast  pillars,  left  unconnected  above  in 
order  that  the  lofty  car  of  Santa  Rosalia, 
the  patroness  of  the  city,  might  be  able 
to  pass  through  on  her  annual  festival. 
On  arriving  at  the  Palazzo  San  Juliano, 
Labedoyere  found  that  the  family  were 
all  out ;  but  the  servant  added  that 
LalxSdoyere  would  probably  find  the 
Marchesino  in  the  public  gardens  by  the 
roadstead.  Those  gardens  were  then 
only  thirty  years  old,  and  were  not  as 
beautiful  as  they  are  now  ;  but  Lab^ 
doyere  thought  them  the  most  fairy  spot 


he  had  ever  seen.  Green  edgings  sur¬ 
rounded  beds  of  the  choicest  exotics  ; 
citron  espaliers  arched  over  low-arbored 
walks  ;  high  walls  of  the  oleander,  deck¬ 
ed  with  thousands  of  its  red  carnation- 
like  blossoms,  dazzled  the  eye ;  and 
trees  wholly  strange  to  Labcdoy^re’s 
eyes,  natives  probably  of  a  still  warmer 
climate,  spread  out  their  strange-looking 
branches.  Sitting  down  on  a  bench  and 
watching  the  black  waves*  breaking  mo¬ 
notonously  on  the  irregular  shore,  and 
smelling  the  odor  of  the  brine  mingled 
with  the  sweet  smell  of  flowers  and 
orange  blossoms,  the  happy  island  of  the 
Phseacians  rose  before  his  imagination 
and  memory  ;  for,  though  ignorant  of 
Greek,  he  was  familiar  with  Homer 
through  the  medium  of  a  French  trans¬ 
lation. 

Lab^doy^re,  failing  to  meet  the  Mar¬ 
chesino  San  Juliano  in  the  public  gar¬ 
dens,  strolled  down  to  the  Marina,  where 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Palermo, 
some  on  foot  and  some  in  carriages,  were 
enjoying  the  beauty  of  the  evening  and 
the  soft  caresses  of  a  gentle  sea  breeze. 
Among  the  throng  of  loungers  Labe- 
doy^re  fell  in  with  his  friend,  who  was 
delighted  to  see  him,  but  had  not  ex¬ 
pected  him  quite  so  soon.  The  Mar¬ 
chese  also  and  his  sister  (he  had  lost  his 
wife  some  years  before)  greeted  the 
handsome  young  Frenchman  with  genu¬ 
ine  hospitality.  They  had  never  seen 
him  till  now,  but  had  heard  much  of 
him  from  the  young  marquis,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  their  determination  not  to  let 
him  go  in  a  hurry  since  they  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  entice  him  so  far  from 
home. 

Our  limited  space  will  not  admit  of  a 
detailed  account  of  Labedoyere’s  life 
in  Sicily  and  the  delightful  excursions 
which  he  made  all  over  the  island,  a 
full  account  of  which  he  wrote  with 
great  care  in  his  journal.  The  Mar¬ 
chese  San  Juliano  would  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  a  wealthy  nobleman  even  in  Eng- 

*  The  northerly  aspect  of  the  Bay  of  Paler¬ 
mo  tinges  its  waters  with  quite  a  different  color 
from  that  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  The  city  and 
the  shore  lie  between  the  sun  and  the  harbor, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  there  is  no  reflec¬ 
tion  of  the  sun  on  the  waves.  For  this  reason 
the  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Palermo  are  of  so  deep 
a  blue  that,  in  comparison  with  those  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  or  Salerno,  they  may  be  called 
**  black.  ” 
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land.  In  addition  to  an  extensive  land¬ 
ed  property  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
island  he  possessed  some  mineral  mines 
near  Catania  which  yielded  him  a  hand¬ 
some  income.  He  had  several  country 
seats,  but  the  place  which  he  liked  best 
for  his  i>illeggiatura  was  Taormina, 
where  he  had  a  palatial  villa.  .And  no 
wonder.  The  mind  of  man  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  a  more  splendid  panorama  than 
that  which  unfolds  itself  before  the  eyes 
of  the  spectator  who  looks  in  front  of 
him  from  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Greco- 
Roman  theatre,  which  is  partly  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Nothing  perhaps  bet¬ 
ter  illustrates  the  love  of  the  ancient 
(ireeks  for  natural  beauty  than  the  sites 
and  construction  of  their  theatres. 
They  were  always  Ojjen  to  the  sky,  and 
wherever  it  was  possible  they  command¬ 
ed  a  beautiful  view,  so  that  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  acts  the  spectators  had 
something  better  than  stage-scenery  to 
gladden  their  eyes.  The  first  object 
that  strikes  the  eye  from  the  theatre  of 
Taormina  is  the  majestic  form  of  Etna  ; 
then,  lying  in  the  foreground  in  the  inter¬ 
vening  space,  the  valley  of  the  Cantara 
and  the  rocky  heights  of  Castiglione. 
Perched  on  a  rock  to  the  right,  and 
somewhat  toward  the  rear,  are  the  hermit¬ 
age  of  Santa  Maria  della  Rocca,  and  the 
fort  of  Taormina,  which  stood  many  a 
buffeting  from  Greek,  and  Roman,  and 
Saracen  ;  still  higher  up,  the  precipi¬ 
tous  mountain  of  Mola  ;  and  beyond  it, 
and  still  higher  Monte  Venere  stands 
clear  out  against  the  sky.  Down  below 
on  the  left  the  eye  follows  the  sea-shore 
past  Catania  and  on  to  Syracuse,  and 
wanders  over  scenes  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy  ;  the  love  of  Acis  and  Gala- 
tea,  the  memory  of  which  still  lingers  in 
the  name  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Aci- 
Reale  ;  the  scogli  de'  Cid<^i  which  blind¬ 
ed  Polyphemus  hurled  after  the  wily 
Odysseus,  and  are  still  seen  above  the 
waves  to  attest  the  giant’s  strength  ;  and 
the  very  spot  is  still  pointed  out  by  the 
custodian  of  the  theatre  where  Nausicaa 
and  her  laughing  maidens  surprised  the 
wandering  king  of  Ithaca  on  the  shore 
after  his  exhausting  swim.  Behind  the 
spectator  is  the  wall  of  rock  between 
which  and  the  sea  runs  the  road  to  Mes¬ 
sina.  And  then  again  still  farther  on 
you  behold  vast  groups  of  rocky  ridges 
in  the  sea  itself,  with  the  mountains  of 


Calabria  in  the  hazy  distance,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  the  clouds  which 
float  over  them. 

To  this  lovely  retreat  the  San  Juliano 
family  removed  with  their  guest  in  the 
end  of  April.  His  happiness  would  have 
been  complete  but  for  the  warning  of  the 
old  priest,  which  haunted  his  visions  by 
day  and  his  dreams  by  night.  He  was 
fond  of  wandering  among  the  mountains 
and  about  three  weeks  after  his  arrival 
at  Taormina  he  made  a  solitary  excur¬ 
sion  to  the  marble  quarries  of  Monte 
Ziretto  beyond  the  Fiumara.  On  his 
way  back  he  missed  his  way,  and  found 
himself  at  nightfall  skirting  the  rocky 
peak  of  Lapa.  Then  he  knew  where  he 
was,  for  he  could  see  Taormina  not  very 
far  off.  He  sat  down  to  rest  himself 
awhile  and  to  enjoy  the  still  beauty  of 
the  scene  before  him.  When  he  got  up 
to  pursue  his  journey,  he  was  startled  by 
the  sound  of  a  shot  fired  close  above 
him,  while  at  the  same  time  a  gruff  voice 
cried,  "  Bocca  a  terra  !”  He  had  been 
in  Sicily  long  enough  to  know  what  those 
words  meant.  They  meant  that  he  was 
to  throw  himself  on  his  face  on  the 
ground  and  let  brigands  seize  him  on 
pain  of  being  instantly  shot.  Turning 
himself  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
shot  and  voice  came,  he  saw  against  the 
sky-line  the  barrels  of  six  guns  pointed 
at  him  at  a  distance  of  some  ten  yards. 
Labedoy^re  knew  that  the  slightest  at¬ 
tempt  at  escape  would  instantly  draw  the 
fire  of  those  six  guns  upon  him.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  believed  that  he  bore  a 
charmed  life  for  another  month  ;  and, 
without  more  ado,  he  rushed  down  the 
mountain.  To  his  surprise,  the  brigands 
did  not  fire,  and  he  was  beginning  to 
congratulate  himself  on  his  lucky  star 
when  he  found  himself  thrown  violently 
to  the  ground  and  a  powerful  bloodhound 
standing  over  him.  He  was  not  hurt, 
for  the  brute  was  thoroughly  trained  and 
did  not  bite  unless  resistance  was  offer¬ 
ed.  The  brigands  were  upon  him  before 
he  recovered  his  presence  of  mind,  and 
led  him  for  some  hours  blindfolded. 
When  his  eyes  were  unbandaged,  it  was 
quite  dark,  and  he  had  no  idea  where  he 
was.  The  brigands  were  very  courteous, 
especially  one  of  them  whom  Labe- 
doy^re  soon  discovered  to  be  the  capo- 
brigante.  Toward  the  following  after¬ 
noon  the  band  arrived  with  their  captive 
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at  a  mountain  cave  which  was  evidently 
their  lair,  and  where  they  had  tolerably 
comfortable  quarters.  Thev  set  food 
and  wine  before  their  prisoner,  of  which 
he  partook  with  an  appetite  sharpened 
by  his  long  fast  and  fatiguing  walk.  He 
was  then  requested  to  send  a  note  to  the 
Marchese  for  a  handsome  ransom,  on 
receipt  of  which  by  the  brigands  he 
would  be  conducted  in  safety  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Taormina.  It  was 
in  vain  that  Lab^doyere  explained  that 
he  had  no  claim  whatever  on  the  gener¬ 
osity  of  the  Marchese  ;  equally  in  vain 
that  he  defied  them  to  shoot  him.  The 
chief  told  him  in  the  blandest  tones  that 
they  never  shot  a  captive.  After  the 
ransom  became  due  they  sent  a  piece  of 
his  body  at  intervals,  while  life  lasted, 
to  quicken  the  zeal  of  his  family  and 
friends.  Lab^doyere  shuddered.  He 
could  face  death,  but  not  by  piecemeal 
mutilation.  He  wrote  the  note  to  the 
Marchese,  and  awaited  the  issue  with  all 
the  stoicism  at  his  command. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  band  was 
augmented  by  the  arrival  of  four  more 
brigands  who  had  been  on  an  expedition 
— an  unsuccessful  one — in  another  direc¬ 
tion.  Lab^doyere  did  not  at  first  take 
any  particular  notice  of  the  new  arrivals. 
By-and-by  he  became  conscious  that  he 
was  apparently  an  object  of  curiosity  or 
interest  to  one  of  them,  whose  eyes  he 
found  steadily  fixed  on  him  whenever  he 
looked  in  that  direction.  At  last  he  re¬ 
turned  the  man’s  gaze,  and  was  at  once 
convinced  that  he  had  seen  the  face  be¬ 
fore.  All  at  once  it  flashed  on  him  that 
the  man  was  a  Genoese  soldier  who  had 
been  badly  wounded  on  the  field  of 
Areola.  I.ab6doy^re  happended  to  be 
passing  at  the  moment  that  the  wounded 
man  was  about  to  be  thrown  into  a  pit 
among  a  number  of  dead  bodies,  and 
finding  that  his  pulse  was  going,  he  had 
him  carried  to  his  tent.  The  man  re¬ 
covered,  thanks  to  Lab^doyere’s  care, 
and  was  set  at  liberty  by  Lab^doyire’s 
influence.  In  the  course  of  the  day  he 
managed  to  slip  a  paper  into  Lab^- 
doyere’s  hands  on  which  were  scrawled 
these  words  :  “  I  shall  be  one  of  your 
guard  to  night,  and  will  help  you  to  es¬ 
cape.  But  beware  of  the  hound.”  And 
soil  fell  out.  In  the  afternoon  the  chief 
departed  with  the  band,  leaving  two  of 
them,  of  whom  the  Genoese  was  one,  to 
guard  the  prisoner.  The  guards’  orders 


were  that  neither  of  them  was  to  allow 
the  other  to  sleep  for  a  moment.  That 
night  one  of  them — not  the  Genoese — 
fell  fast  sleep.  The  Genoese  proposed 
to  kill  him  ;  but  Lab^doy^re  would  not 
consent.  He  agreed,  however,  to  the 
proposal  of  the  Genoese  that  they  should 
bind  and  gag  the  sleeping  brigand,  and 
then  make  their  escape.  For  the  Gen¬ 
oese  had  made  up  his  mind  to  flee  with 
Lab^doy^re,  since  he  would  certainly  be 
put  to  death  for  conniving  at  the  pris¬ 
oner’s  escape.  Besides,  he  had  got  dis¬ 
gusted  with  brigand  life. 

The  sleeping  brigand  was  soon  over- 
jMjwered,  and  the  two  fugitives  fled  for 
their  lives.  It  was  lucky  for  Lab^doy^re 
that  he  was  not  alone,  for  he  had  not 
the  least  idea  which  way  to  turn  on  leav¬ 
ing  the  cave.  His  companion,  however, 
knew  the  way  to  Taormina,  and  they 
hurried  on  as  fast  as  their  feet  would 
carry  them,  in  the  hope  of  being  beyond 
the  reach  of  capture  by  daybreak.  For 
the  Genoese  did  not  think  it  safe  to  pur¬ 
sue  their  journey  after  dawn,  since  he 
did  not  know  what  direction  the  band 
had  taken,  and  wished  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  meeting  it.  He  took  the  further  pre¬ 
caution,  whenever  they  came  to  a  stream, 
to  wade  through  it  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  and  get  his  companion  to  do  the 
same,  in  order  to  throw  the  hound  off 
the  scent  in  the  event  of  their  being  pur¬ 
sued.  Toward  daybreak  they  found 
themselves  following  the  course  of  a 
wide  but  shallow  mountain  stream, whose 
banks  were  covered  with  brushwood.  By 
the  advice  of  the  Genoese  they  walked 
into  the  stream  and  waded  back  through 
the  midst  of  it  for  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  till  they  came  to  a  rock  standing  in 
the  middle  of  a  deep  pool,  and  covered 
with  long  grass  and  dense  jungle.  To 
this  rock  they  both  swam,  and  then  hid 
themselves,  all  dripping  as  they  were,  in 
the  middle  of  the  thicket.  They  were 
just  in  time,  for  the  quick  car  of  the 
Genoese  caught  in  the  distance  the  deep 
baying  of  the  bloodhound. 

The  hound  was  then  so  close  that 
they  could  see  the  swaying  of  the  bushes 
on  the  bank  of  the  stream  as  he 
made  his  way  through  them.  At  length 
he  reached  the  place  where  they  had 
entered  the  water.  He  plunged  at  once 
into  the  stream  and  ran  up  and  down  the 
opposite  bank.  He  had  lost  the  scent, 
and  after  sundry  desperate  efforts  to  re- 
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cover  it,  he  stood  stock  still  and  bayed 
aloud  his  disappointment. 

Lab6doyire  and  his  companion  were 
interested  witnesses  of  all  this,  and  also 
of  the  arrival  on  the  scene,  half  an  hour 
later,  of  capo-brif^ante  and  four  of  his 
band.  They  searched  diligently  both 
sides  of  the  stream,  and  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  within  a  few  yards  of  the  hiding- 
place  of  the  men  they  were  in  search  of. 

Fortunately  it  never  occurred  to  them 
to  think  of  searching  that.  At  last,  with 
some  curses  at  the  dog,  they  appeared 
to  give  up  the  pursuit.  But  the  fugitives 
did  not  think  it  safe  to  leave  their  place 
of  concealment  till  it  was  quite  dark. 
Then  they  resumed  their  flight  with  a 
will,  and  found  themselves  in  the  early 
morning  at  the  Villa  San  Juliano. 

Labedoyere  was  greeted  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  The  Marchese  had  sent 
to  his  banker  in  Catania  for  the  ransom 
money.  But  that,  of  course,  was  no 
longer  necessary.  The  mail  had  arrived 
during  Labedoyere’s  absence,  and  he 
found  among  his  letters,  .to  his  great  sur¬ 
prise,  a  missive  from  the  old  priest  sum¬ 
moning  him  at  once  to  Paris.  His 
friends  tried  hard  to  dissuade  him  from 
obeying  the  summons.  But  the  old 
priest  had  obtained  an  ascendancy  over 
him  which  he  could  not  shake  off,  and 
he  started  the  following  day  for  'Paris, 
taking  the  Genoese  ex-brigand  with  him. 

On  arriving  in  Paris,  he  went  without 
delay  to  the  address  which  the  old  priest 
had  given  him,  but  found  the  old  man 
had  gone  out  of  town.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  left  a  note  behind  him  for  Labe- 
doy^re  to  say  that  he  would  call  upon 
him  at  midnight  on  the  twenty- third  of 
June.  It  was  now  the  17th  of  June, 
and  Lab^doybre  sent  out  that  evening  an 
invitation  to  two  of  his  most  intimate 
and  most  serious-minded  friends  to 
dine  with  him  on  the  fatal  night.  He 
added  in  a  postscript  that  they  would 
oblige  him  bv  retiring  at  ten  o’clock. 
They  knew  what  that  meant,  for  the 
story  of  his  mysterious  doom  had  got 


abroad  among  his  friends.  The  fatal 
twenty-third  arrived,  and  Lab^doyfere 
and  his  two  friends  dined  quietly  to¬ 
gether. 

At  ten  he  was  left  alone,  as  he  thought. 
He  placed  himself  in  an  arm-chair  in  the 
room  in  which  they  had  just  dined,  and 
began  to  read  Pascal’s  “  Pen s^es,”  his 
eyes  meanwhile  glancing  occasionally 
off  the  page  of  the  book  to  the  face  of 
the  clock  on  the  mantelpiece  opposite. 
Eleven  o’clock  struck,  and  Lab^doy^re 
fancied  that  a  clammy  numbness  was 
creeping  over  him.  But  he  tried  to  per¬ 
suade  himself  that  it  was  only  nervous¬ 
ness,  and  made  an  effort  to  go  on  read¬ 
ing.  Half-past  eleven  struck,  and  Lab4- 
doy^re  felt  his  pulse.  It  was  certainly 
going  more  slowly  than  it  ought.  Still 
it  might  be  only  nervousness.  A  quar¬ 
ter  to  twelve  struck,  and  Labedoyere 
closed  his  book  and  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  clock  and  his  finger  on  his 
pulse.  There  was  no  doubt  now  :  the 
pulse  had  almost  stopped,  and  a  deadly 
chill  had  taken  possession  of  Lab^- 
doy^re’s  frame.  And  then  the  great 
clock  of  Notre-Dame  began  to  toll  out 
on  the  silence  of  the  midnight  air  the 
hour  of  Midnight — the  hour  of  doom 
for  Labedoyere  if  the  old  priest  was  a 
true  prophet.  As  the  echo  of  the  last 
stroke  of  the  hammer  was  dy  ing  away  on 
his  ear,  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  in  a  state 
of  semi-consciousness.  How  long  he 
remained  in  that  state  we  happen  to 
know,  for  a  pair  of  keen  eyes,  unknown 
to  him,  were  earnestly  watching  him. 
And  before  life  had  quite  departed,  and 
while  his  mind  still  hovered,  as  it  were, 
on  the  border-land  of  the  material  world 
and  the  world  unseen,  the  pressure  of  a 
heavy  hand  was  laid  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  a  hollow  voice,  as  from  the  tomb, 
sounded  in  his  ear  the  startling  sum¬ 
mons,  “  Awake,  for  I  am  going  to — shut 
up  the  church.”  The  doomed  man  op¬ 
ened  his  eyes  slowly,  and  saw  standing 
before  him,  key  in  hand,  the  beadle  of 
Notre-Dame  ! — Fraser  s  Magazine. 
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There  are  no  States  on  the  Euro¬ 
pean  continent,  not  even  excepting 
France,  the  daily  course  of  whose  exist¬ 
ence  claims  from  an  Englishman  closer 
New  Series. — Vol.  XXXV.,  No.  3 


attention  than  does  that  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  We  speak  of  the 
two,  momentarily,  as  though  their  posi¬ 
tion  toward  England  was  identical,  and 
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we  do  so  because  the  purport  of  this  ar¬ 
ticle  is  rather  politico-commercial  than 
purely  political  ;  and,  notwithstanding 
ihe  genuine  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the 
British  Crown  which  exists  in  Canada, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  rulers  of 
the  Dominion  will  shape  its  financial 
policy  in  strict  accordance  with  their 
ideas  of  the  country’s  requirements, 
and  will  allow  as  little  place  for  senti¬ 
ment  in  their  business  transactions  with 
the  mother  country  as  will  any  body 
of  men  who  may  control  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Washington. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  why  Eng¬ 
lishmen  should  devote  some  special  at¬ 
tention  to  the  progress  of  the  great  States 
west  of  the  Atlantic,  because  Canada 
and  the  United  States  form  the  least 
easily  appreciable  factor  in  the  problem 
of  how,  if  at  all,  England  is  to  maintain 
her  commercial  primacy  in  the  struggle 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  true 
that  at  present  we  may  do  a  larger  trade 
with  some  European  nations  ;  but  it  is 
comparatively  easy  to  appreciate  the 
conditions  under  which  we  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  them.  It  is  possible  to  calcu¬ 
late  with  some  accuracy  the  extent  of 
their  territory,  resources,  the  maximum 
of  the  population  each  country  can  sus¬ 
tain,  and  the  varying  amount  of  pressure 
the  development  of  each  country’s  in¬ 
dustries  exercises  upon  our  own  enter¬ 
prises.  We  know  pretty  well  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  each  European  country,  and  we 
know,  humanly  speaking,  the  improba¬ 
bility  of  any  startling  gifts  of  nature  lying 
concealed  and  unsuspected  by  us  in  any 
foreign  soil. 

But  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  matters  are  widely  different.  Hap¬ 
pily  for  themselves,  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Canada — except  in  so  far  as 
the  latter  forms  a  portion  of  the  British 
empire — has  a  foreign  policy  in  the  com¬ 
mon  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and  they 
can  afford  to  devote  the  undivided  atten¬ 
tion  of  their  Governments  and  the  shrewd 
intelligence  of  their  people  to  the  sole 
task  of  commercial  aggrandizement.  • 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  Ameri¬ 
can  ingenuity — it  is  proverbial.  What 
is  of  interest  to  Englishmen  is  to  know 
what  policy  fifty-five  millions  of  shrewd 
business  men,  with  a  continent  for  their 
inheritance,  with  every  conceivable  vari¬ 
ety  of  climate  and  productive  of  every 


species  of  wealth — animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral — spurred,  too,  as  they  are 
to  the  maximum  of  exertion  in  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  toil-saving  appliances  by  the 
scarcity  and  costliness  of  labor — have 
deliberately  adopted  and  are  resolutely 
pursuing. 

Let  us  first  deal  with  the  United  States. 
It  is  useless  for  an  observer  to  seek  to  dis¬ 
guise  from  himself  the  fact  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Free-Trade  is  no  longer  even 
what  is  called  a  “live  issue”  in  the 
slang  of  American  politics.  As  late  as 
ten  years  ago,  when  the  writer  of  this 
article  was  first  in  the  United  States,  the 
Free-Traders,  though  in  a  hopeless  mi¬ 
nority,  still  existed  as  a  party  ;  but  the 
hard  times  from  1873  to  1878  killed 

them.  Their  best  chance  of  success  lay 
in  exciting  the  jealousy  of  the  oper¬ 
ative  against  the  capitalist.  So  long  as 
it  was  possible  to  hold  out  to  the  work¬ 
ing  man  the  spectacle  of  an  employer 
manipulating  the  country's  tariff  in  a 
fashion  to  secure  for  himself  bloated 
gains  derived  from  the  taxation  of  his 
employ^'  necessaries  of  life,  so  long  was 
it  possible  to  hope  for  a  revolt  of  Labor 
V.  Capital.  And  the  Free-Traders  were 
aided  by  the  fact  that,  until  lately,  they 
could  rely  upon  considerable  siip|)ort 
from  the  Southern  and  Western  States, 
which  were  formerly  almost  exclusively 
producers  but  not  manufacturers. 

The  Free-Trade  party  has  lost  both  its 
political  and  real  advantages — the  latter, 
at  all  events,  permanently.  During  the 
hard  times  succeding  1873,  the  manufac 
turing  depression  affected  the  operative 
as  well  as  the  capitalist.  The  mechanic 
went  for  a  long  time  short  of  work  and 
short  of  bread.  With  the  revival  of 
trade  came  a  rise  in  wages  ;  and  the 
manufacturer  did  not  omit  to  point  out 
to  the  employis  that  the  restoration  of  his 
business  and  wages-paying  capacity  was 
due  to  the  national  protective  tariff. 
Further,  the  manufacturing  interests 
insure  the  maintenance  of  a  tariff  favor¬ 
able  to  themselves  by  the  simple  process 
of  admitting  a  new  interest  within  the 
charmed  pale  of  Protection  whenever  the 
cry  for  tariff  reform  reaches  a  height 
menacing  to  their  monopolies  or  vested 
interests. 

What  probability  or  chance  is  there, 

then,  of  such  a  Free-Trade  movement  as 
convulsed  England  a  generation  ago  ?  In 
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America  the  working  man  has  just  pass¬ 
ed  from  a  cycle  of  bad  into  a  season  of 
good  years — i.e.^  good  wages,  good  and 
cheap  food,  lodging,  and  education — 
due,  he  is  told,  to  a  protective  policy. 
Prominent  Democrats  and  Free-Traders 
admit  that  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
(leneral  Garfield’s  victory  over  General 
Hancock  at  the  last  Presidential  election 
was  the  adoption  of  a  plank  savoring  of 
Free-Trade  in  the  latter’s  political  plat¬ 
form  ;  and  the  significance  of  the  fact 
that  the  phrase  “  Tariff  Reform  ”  is 
taking  the  place  of  “  Free-Trade  ”  in 
Democratic  electioneering  speeches  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

But  the  cause  of  Free-Trade  in  the 
United  States  has  another  increasingly 
formidable  obstacle  to  contend  with. 
Up  to  a  recent  date  the  Southern  and 
Western  States  might  be  counted  on  to 
furnish  at  least  a  large  contingent  of 
Free-Traders.  Dependent  as  they  were 
on  the  produce  of  their  raw  materials  of 
cotton  and  cereals,  and  devoid  of  manu¬ 
facturing  power,  it  was  to  them  the  Free- 
Trader  in  F.ngland  and  America  looked 
to  put  pressure  on  the  East  to  secure  the 
free  admission  of  clothes  for  their  backs 
or  implements  for  their  agricultural 
purposes.  Even  in  the  best  of  times, 
however  (speaking  from  a  Free-Trade 
point  of  view),  there  was  a  kind  of  com¬ 
mercial  Chauvinism  (not  wholly  ungrace¬ 
ful  in  a  great  nation)  which  led  South¬ 
erners  and  Western  men  to  be  willing  to 
make  some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  ren¬ 
dering  their  country  commercially  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  Old  World,  while  now-a- 
days  that  sentiment  is  no  longer  needed 
to  impress  them  with  a  belief  in  the  merits 
of  Protection.  The  ex-Free-Traders  are 
now  “  plus  royalistes  que  le  roi.”  At 
this  moment  the  Southerners  are  working 
tooth  and  nail  to  insure  the  success  of  a 
manufacturing  exhibition  to  be  held  at 
Atlanta,  Georgia.  In  Kentucky,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Virginia,  and  other  Southern 
States,  manufactures  are  being  started 
almost  daily  ;  while  in  Chicago  and  the 
great  cities  of  the  West,  many  branches 
of  manufactures  may  be  considered  as 
fairly  established.  Every  manufacturing 
house  that  establishes  itself  becomes  an 
active  propagator  of  Protectionist  ideas  ; 
and  there  are  no  symptoms  of  corre¬ 
sponding  accessions  of  force  to  the  Free- 


Trade  camp.  One  would  naturally  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  mainstay  of  the  last-named 
party  would  be  found  among  the  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Western  States  of  the  Union, 
who  are  undoubtedly  injuriously  affect¬ 
ed  by  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
American  tariff.  For  instance,  the  duty 
of  twenty-eight  dollars  a  ton,  imposed  on 
steel  rails  imported  into  the  United 
States,  constrains  railway  companies  to 
recoup  themselves  the  extra  cost  of  the 
rails  by  an  increase  in  their  freight-rates 
for  wheat  and  Western  products  ;  and 
the  farmers  of  that  region  may  be  held 
to  be  most  unfairly  taxed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  manufacturers  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio.  Yet  there  is  little  sign  of  dis¬ 
content  in  the  West.  The  cardinal  fea¬ 
ture  of  American  commercial  policy,  is.- 
the  control,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  the- 
monopoly,  of  the  home  market.  To  se¬ 
cure  and  retain  that  market  is  their  fixed 
idea,  and  their  position  in  foreign  mar¬ 
kets  is  to  them  a  matter  of  comparative- 
indifference.  To  such  a  length  have  they 
carried  this  notion  of  self-defence,  than 
there  is  actually  a  heavy  import  duty  im¬ 
posed  on  wheat  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  abroad — though,  of  course;, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  not  a  dollar  of  rev¬ 
enue  is  derived  from  this  source.  The- 
operation  of  this  particular  item  of  the* 
American  tariff  is  a  striking  commentary 
on  the  assertions  of  some  of  our  Free- 
’Trade  doctrinaires,  that  the  imposition' 
of  a  duty  on  an  article  increases^  by  so 
much,  the  cost  thereof.  If  the  home 
market  produces,  as  in  the  case  of  Amer¬ 
ican  grain,  a  supply  equal  to,  or  in  ex¬ 
cess  of,  the  demand,  the  Free-Tjrader’s 
argument  is  worthless.  Wheat-  would 
not  be  a  cent  cheaper  in  the  United  States 
were  the  duty  removed,  because  local 
competition  and  local  produce  render 
this  and  other  items  of  their  tariff  dead 
letters  so  far  as  revenue  purposes  are 
concerned. 

The  Western  farmer,,  then,  is  fairly 
content  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
control  of  the  home  market  for  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  is  assured  to  him.  His 
crops  are  purchased  by  the  great  wheat 
buyers  of  Chicago  and  other  north-west¬ 
ern  cities,  at  an  average  price,  be  it  re¬ 
membered,  frequently  higher  than  that 
obtainable  at  Liverpool.  When  English¬ 
men  complain  of  American  farming  com- 
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I>etition,  many  of  them  are  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  of  the  total  amount  of  wheat 
produced  in  the  United  States,  by 
far  the  largest  nropoition  is  consumed 
in  the  Eastern  Slates,  and  that  the  wheat 
export  business  to  England  is  only  a 
matter  of  second-rate  consequence  to 
the  farmer  here.  This  circumstance,  no 
doubt,  aids  him  to  bear  with  equanimity 
the  threats  of  some  English  Fair-Traders 
to  impose  a  duty  on  wheat.  The  view 
of  such  a  proceeding  commonly  taken 
by  Americans  is,  that  it  would,  by 
raising  the  price  of  food  and  labor  in 
England,  draw  Englishmen  to  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  thereby  ultimately 
materially  benefit,  rather  than  injure, 
the  United  States. 

That  there  will  be  modifications  in  the 
United  States  tariff  before  long  is  pretty 
certain.  '  For  instance,  the  duty  on 
steel  rails,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  above,  will  be  reduced  as  soon  as, 
hut  not  until,  the  power  of  the  American 
manufacturer  to  supply  rails  enough  to 
meet  the  average  yearly  demand  has 
been  firmly  established.  The  present 
time  is  exceptional,  and  the  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  for  railway-work  un¬ 
paralleled.  Even  with  the  present  pro¬ 
hibitive  tariff,  English  steel  and  iron 
can  hardly  be  kept  out  ;  and  until  the 
producing  power  of  native  manufactur¬ 
ers  has  overtaken  the  demand  of  the 
people,  the  latter,  faithful  to  their  mot¬ 
to,  “  America  for  the  Americans,”  are 
content  to  foster  growing  manufactures 
to  the  fullest  extent.  No  reduction  on 
rails  is  probable  till  this  commercial 
Monroe  doctrine  is  thoroughly  asserted. 
The  American  tariff  is  not  solely  a  rev¬ 
enue  tariff — it  does  not  claim  to  be  a 
mere  revenue  tariff  ;  it  is  avowedly  a 
protective  tariff,  deliberately  adopted  to 
make  the  United  States  independent  of 
the  Old  World  in  every  essential  of  ex¬ 
istence.  The  immense  surpluses  which 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  annually 
disposes  of  are,  so  to  speak,  incidents  of 
the  financial  policy  of  the  country,  and 
they  will  be  applied  hereafter  to  the 
reduction  of  internal  taxation  rather 
than  to  the  lowering  of  the  duties  on 
goods  entering  United  States  ports  from 
abroad.  There  is  an  ample  margin  for 
such  reductions,  as  some  $75,000,000 
of  national  revenue  are  collected  from 
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a  very  few  articles  subject  to  internal 
taxation.* 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  criticise  Amer¬ 
ican  financial  policy  favorably  or  unfa¬ 
vorably.  We  make  no  pretension  to  be 
an  authority  on  such  a  subject,  but  we 
think  it  may  be  of  use  and  interest  to  our 
fellow-countrymen  to  know  the  actual 
position  of  facts  here.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  one  single  misconcepLtion  preva¬ 
lent  in  England  to  which  attention  should 
be  directed.  Mr.  Gladstone  tells  us  we 
must  be  chary  of  entering  upon  a  war  of 
tariffs  with  the  United  States — that  if 
England  taxes  American  imports  they 
will  retaliate,  etc.  No  traces  of  any  such 
idea  is  apparent  in  the  speeches  of  men 
of  all  shades  of  opinion,  from  every 
part  of  America.  They  have  all  said 
substantially  the  same  thing  :  ”  Our 
tariff  is  deliberately  framed  to  keep  out 
or  so  handicap  your  goods  that  your 
manufacturers  shall  not  be  able  to  under¬ 
sell  our  own  ;  the  tariff  effects  that  ob¬ 
ject  ;  if  you  choose  to  follow  our  exam¬ 
ple  and  protect  your  home  market  we 
cannot  reasonably  object.” 

The  policy  of  protection  seems  scarcely 
less  firmly  established  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  The  late  Administration 
were  under  the  disadvantage  of  holding 
office  during  the  cycle  of  bad  years  com¬ 
mencing  in  1873,  when  Canada — a  coun¬ 
try  infinitely  poorer  than  her  great  neigh¬ 
bor — was  reduced  to  a  deplorable  con¬ 
dition  financially.  Sir  John  A.  Mac¬ 
donald  was  shrewd  enough  to  see  and 
profit  by  the  first  symptoms  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  which  the  revival  of  trade  in  the 
United  States  was  bound  to  bring  about, 
and  he  came  forward  in  1878  as  the 
champion  of  a  so-called  national  policy, 
the  basis  of  which  was  protection  for 
native  manufactures.  The  impoverished 
manufacturer  and  unemployed  operative 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  the  F'ree- 
Trade  party  were  signally  defeated  at  the 
polls.  Since  Sir  John’s  accession  to 
power,  Canada  has  been  blessed  with 
a  series  of  good  harvests,  business  is 
active,  and  there  are  no  apparent  signs 
of  discontent  with  the  Ministerial  policy. 

*  President  Arthur's  message  to  Congress, 
published  since  this  article  was  written,  may  be 
cited  as  a  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  state¬ 
ment. 
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The  resources  of  Canada  are  so  un¬ 
developed,  as  compared  with  those  of 
her  great  neighbor,  that  there  is  probably 
more  discontent  with  some  articles  of 
her  tariff,  and  the  weight  of  taxation 
falls  more  heavily  on  the  comparatively 
poor  Canadian  than  on  the  wealthy 
American  ;  but  Ministerialists  contend, 
and  apparently  the  majority  of  (Canadians 
believe,  that  a  great  influx  of  emigrants 
into  Canada  may  now  be  expected  ;  that 
increased  population  means  increased 
wealth  and  increased  ability  to  bear  tax¬ 
ation  ;  and  that  a  system  of  taxation 
similar  to  that  under  which  the  United 
States  have  attained  such  vast  wealth, 
will  produce  the  same  result  in  the  Do¬ 
minion.  It  is  of  course  possible  that  an 
overthrow  may  await  Sir  John  Macdon¬ 
ald  in  1883,  as  unexpected  as  that  sus¬ 
tained  by  his  predecessor  in  1878,  or 
Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1880  ;  but  even 
should  this  be  so,  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  advent  of  Messrs.  Blake 
and  Mackenzie  to  power  would  have 
any  other  effect  than  a  rearrangement  of 
the  Canadian  tariff,  from  which  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  would  be  as 
likely  to  profit  as  Great  Britain. 

The  time,  indeed,  may  not  be  far  dis¬ 
tant  when  the  strongest  political  card  the 
Canadian  Opposition  may  have  to  play 
against  the  national  policy  will  be  com¬ 
mercial  iinion  with  the  United  States. 
Loyalty  to  England,  and  a  dread  lest 
commercial  should  merge  into  political 
union,  have  rendered  this  policy  unpop¬ 
ular  ;  but  a  further  bad  term  of  years, 
or  a  failure  to  settle  Canada’s  north¬ 
western  territories,  might  bring  this  Zoll- 
verein  question  into  prominence. 

Any  reference  to  Canada  would  at  the 
present  moment  be  incomplete  without 
some  allusion  to  the  second  great  work 
of  Sir  John  Macdonald’s  Administration 
— namely,  the  opening  up  of  the  north¬ 
west  by  means  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  Up  to  r87o  the  country  was 
a  terra  incognita  ruled  over  by  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company,  who,  with  the  view 
of  protecting  the  fur  trade,  studiously 
concealed  its  vast  agricultural  resources. 
But  as  soon  as  their  territory  was  ceded 
to  the  Dominion,  its  wonderful  fertility 
beci.me  apparent,  and  Liberal  and  Con¬ 
servative  Governments  alike  in  Canada 
became  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  carrying 
out  of  the  bargain  with  British  Columbia 


for  a  trans-continental  railway  might  in¬ 
volve  most  substantial  benefits  to  the 
whole  country. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  on  the 
causes  which  led  to  the  failures  of  Sir 
John  A.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Mackenzie 
respectively  to  construct  the  railway. 
The  task  became  clearly  one  which 
could  best  be  dealt  with  non-politically, 
and  by  a  private  company  ;  and  in  the 
spring  of  1881  such  a  company  was  form¬ 
ed,  and  a  charter  granted  to  them  for 
the  construction  of  the  line.  The  com¬ 
pany  have  vindicated  the  policy  of  the 
Government  by  the  energy  with  which 
they  have  pushed  their  line.  Although 
so  recently  incorporated,  they  have  Soo 
miles  of  road  in  operation,  and  ex¬ 
pect  to  reach  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  the  autumn  of  1882.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance  is,  that  they 
are  loyally  co-operating  with  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  in  peopling  the  north¬ 
west — not  only  by  affording  railway  facil¬ 
ities  to  settlers  by  the  prompt  building  of 
the  road,  but  by  disposing  of  their  land- 
grant  of  25,000,000  acres  of  good  land 
at  the  price  of  ten  shillings  an  acre,  with 
a  rebate  of  one-half  for  cultivation. 
When  we  remember  that  this  is  land  re¬ 
quiring  no  clearing,  and  stated  to  aver¬ 
age  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre,  the  importance  to 
English  agriculture  of  this  step  of  the 
Canadian  Government  and  the  great  rail¬ 
way  company,  becomes  apparent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company  have  applications  for 
360,000  acres  of  land  from  individual 
settlers  this  year  :  their  land  agent  esti¬ 
mates  the  demand  for  1882  from  the 
same  sources  at  500,000  acres,  and  the 
applications  from  colonization  compa¬ 
nies  amount  to  some  millions  of  acres. 
Assuming  the  sale  and  settlement  of 
Government  lands  to  proceed  pari  passu 
with  those  of  the  railway  company,  the 
amount  of  wheat,  which,  within  the  next 
few  years  will  be  added  to  the  markets 
of  the  world,  seems  almost  incredible. 

It  is  difficult  as  yet  to  judge  of  the 
effect  on  Canada’s  financial  policy  of  the 
development  of  these  agricultural  re¬ 
sources.  The  home  market  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  will  hardly  be  able  to  absorb  the 
wheat,  and  the  United  States  tariff 
excludes  them  from  competition  with 
Illinois  produce.  If  the  Manitoba 
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farmers  are  content  to  await  the  general 
growth  of  the  Dominion,  there  are  no 
climatic  reasons  why  Canada  should  not 
become  a  great  manufacturing  country 
supporting  a  large  population.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  settlers  cannot  dispose 
of  their  wheat  north  of  the  United  States 
boundary-line,  or  in  England,  the 
growth  of  the  north-west  may  be  a 
powerful  lever  to  work  with  toward  an 
American  Zollverein. 

We  think  we  have  said  enough  to 
show  that  there  is  no  foundation  what¬ 
ever  for  the  sanguine  expectations  Lib¬ 
eral  statesmen  sometimes  profess  to  en¬ 
tertain  that  America  will  see  the  error 
of  her  financial  ways,  and  will  one  day 
open  her  ports  freely  to  British  produce. 
It  is  true,  in  one  sense,  that  America  is 
the  greatest  Free-Trade  country  in  the 
world  ;  but  this  arises  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  a  country,  but  a  continent. 
Within  its  gigantic  limits  entire  Free- 
Trade  exists,  and  the  development  of  its 
internal  trade  is  a  work  of  such  immen¬ 
sity  as  to  divert  its  commercial  men’s 
minds  from  foreign  trade.  That,  and 
not  its  tariff,  is  the  reason  for  the  small 
show  it  makes  in  neutral  markets  side 
by  side  with  England. 

It  is  the  comparatively  small  profit  to 


be  made  out  of  shipbuilding  that  deters 
Americans  from  competing  with  England 
at  present.  They  know  we  have  the  car¬ 
rying  trade  of  the  world,  and  facilities  for 
defending  our  hold  thereon.  The  profits 
to  be  derived  by  an  attack  on  our  mo¬ 
nopoly  would  be  but  small,  as  they  would 
be  exposed  to  our  severe  competition  ; 
and  they  find  they  can  employ  their  capi 
tal  more  profitably  elsewhere.  The 
steady  but  comparatively  small  profits 
derivable  from  the  carrying  trade  are 
not  of  a  nature  to  tempt  the  speculative 
American  people,  so  long  as  vast  sums 
can  be  earned  by  the  employment  of  their 
capital  on  the  more  brilliant,  if  more  haz¬ 
ardous,  enterprises  of  mining,  railway 
building,  or  manufacturing.  And  the 
broad  fact  remains  that  they  are  satisfied 
as  they  are.  Their  economic  position 
differs  widely  from  ours  ;  and  from  their 
geographical  position  they  can  do  many 
things  which,  however  lawful,  may  not 
be  expedient  for  ourselves.  But,  should 
our  present  or  any  future  Government 
decide  to  rearrange  any  portion  of  our 
existing  financial  regulations,  it  may  be 
well  for  them  to  know  exactly  the  line  of 
action  that  is  being  steadily  carried  out 
west  of  the  Atlantic. — Blackwood' s  Mag¬ 
azine. 
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There  are  some  signs  of  a  coming 
change  in  the  art  world,  or  rather  in  that 
small  section  of  the  London  art  world 
which  may  be  called  the  aristocratic, 
since  its^oings  are  chiefly  chronicled  in 
the  “  Society"  newspapers,  and  its 
efforts  applauded  by  titled  critics.  It  is 
four  or  five  years  since  we  first  called 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  in¬ 
coming  of  the  aesthetic  wave,  and  tried 
to  point  out  the  difference,  too  common¬ 
ly  overlooked,  between  real  love  of  art 
and  sham  love  for  aestheticism.  The 
notion  that  grew  up  about  six  years  ago, 
that  every  one  ought  to  be  aesthetic,  and 
that  every  one  who  followed  certain  rec¬ 
ipes  could  be  so,  and  gain  healthy  en¬ 
joyment  of  art  by  merely  living  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  atmosphere,  was  one  that  would 
scarcely  have  needed  refutation,  had  it 
not  been  the  genuine  expression,  though 
in  an  exaggerated  form,  of  the  reaction 


from  the  Philistinism  of  the  earlier  part  I 
of  the  century.  At  the  bottom  of  the  1 
sham  sentiment  and  fashionable  foolish-  | 
ness,  which,  as  it  were,  armor-plated  the 
aesthetic  movement,  there  was  a  real  de¬ 
sire  for  a  little  more  beauty  in  the  sur¬ 
roundings  of  life,  and  perhaps  even  a 
wish  for  a  less  ruaterial  view  of  life  itself  . 
Possibly,  the  weakest  stripling  who 
pored  over  a  lily  in  a  glass  of  water  was 
as  estimable  a  spectacle  as  "  the  First 
Gentleman  in  Europe”  being  hoisted 
into  his  inexpressibles  by  half-a-dozen 
valets  ;  and  the  ladies  who  waved  pea¬ 
cock  fans  slowly  in  the  dim  light  of 
sage-green  drawing-rooms  would  have 
compared  favorably  in  all  but  complex¬ 
ion  with  their  prototypes  of  the  Re¬ 
gency.  At  all  events,  both  the  male  and 
female  aesthete  had  some  faint  notion  of 
an  ideal — not  wholly  selfish,  nor  wholly 
base — and  though  the  ideal  was  as  nebu- 
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lous  as  the  atmosphere  of  their  boudoirs, 
it  was  sufficient  to  prevent  their  being 
wholly  contemptible.  Unlike  Kingsley’s 
maiden,  they  did  no  "noble  things," 
but  dreamt  "  them  all  day  long  and 
though  their  dreams  were  irritating  to 
others — at  least,  when  they  issued  in  ac¬ 
tion — they,  in  the  end,  worked  a  consid¬ 
erable  change.  It  would  be  difficult 
now  for  any  one,  even  buying  furniture 
or  domestic  utensils  of  any  sort,  to  avoid 
becoming  possessed  of  a  considerable 
number  of  objects  which  were  really 
good  in  form  or  color,  and  the  import.a- 
tion  of  really  beautiful  fabrics  and  em¬ 
broideries  from  the  East  has  increased 
enormously.  It  is  almost  as  common  to 
see  a  bit  of  Rhodian  embroidery  in  a 
drawing-room  now  as  it  was  to  see  a  piece 
of  Merlin  wool-work  a  dozen  years  ago, 
and  the  houses  are  few  and  far  between, 
in  London  at  least,  who  have  not  a  bit  of 
Japanese  art,  whether  it  be  on  paper, 
lacipier,  bronze,  or  silk,  lighting  up 
some  odd  corner.  And  good,  too,  has 
been  done  to  painting,  indirectly,  by 
making  artists  feel  that  the  sympathy  of 
a  considerable  mass  of  the  public  is  with 
them,  and  so  encouraging  them  to  take 
heart  of  grace  to  work  steadily  in  their 
own  way.  Of  course  the  baser  sort  of 
men  have  taken  advantage  of  the  feeling 
we  allude  to,  as  baser  men  always  do 
take  advantage  when  the  opportunity 
arises  ;  and  there  has  been  much  sham 
art,  and  more  .sham  feeling,  palmed  off 
upon  the  public,  as  the  highest  outcome 
of  genius.  When  pictures  were  mainly 
iKiUght  and  sold  through  dealers,  there 
was  at  least  this  guarantee  for  their  worth 
— that  the  dealer  did  know,  by  practical 
experience,  what  was  good  work  and 
what  was  not,  and,  in  fact,  staked  his 
reputation,  and  what  was  more  to  him, 
his  coin,  upon  each  successive  purchase. 
No  doubt  he  often  kept  his  workers  poor, 
no  doubt  he  often  sold  his  patrons  rub¬ 
bish,  no  doubt  he  generally  filled  his 
pockets  at  the  expense  of  both  ;  but  still 
when  all  this  was  granted,  there  re¬ 
mained  this  solid  fact,  that  an  artist’s 
work  was  bought,  and  judged,  and  val¬ 
ued  in  the  main  by  men  who  must  have 
known — because  their  very  life  depended 
upon  it — whether  the  work  was  good  or 
not.  When,  however,  it  grew  to  be  the 
fashion  to  be  aesthetic,  one  of  the  first 
results  was  to  make  folks  afraid  of  show¬ 


ing  any  ignorance  of  artistic  matters. 
Every  one  pretended  to  be  a  judge,  and 
bought  pictures,  if  at  all,  on  his  or  her 
judgment.  One  result  of  this  has  been 
very  prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  the  real 
artists  in  England,  a  cause  that  we  have 
very  much  at  heart.  It  happened  that 
the  painters,  or  rather  the  adventurers, 
for  some  of  them  could  not  paint  at  all, 
who  were  most  audacious,  most  talka¬ 
tive,  and  most  fashionable,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  prices  for  their  pictures  utter¬ 
ly  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  merit. 
And  from  the  fact  of  the  art  world  being 
invaded  by  the  fashionable  world,  there 
grew  up  little  cliques  of  influential  peo¬ 
ple,  each  of  whom  grouped  themselves 
round  a  special  artist,  praised  his  paint¬ 
ing,  sang  his  praises,  and  bought  his 
pictures.  Curious  things  in  this  con¬ 
nection  have  happened  of  late  years,  but 
their  history  can  hardly  be  written  as 
yet.  .\  few  facts,  however,  that  have 
come  under  our  own  notice  may  perhaps 
be  interesting,  to  group  together  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  how  easily  fooled  the  world  is, 
when  it  takes  a  sudden  craze  into  its 
head. 

Critics  who  lack  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  painting,  painters  who  are 
ignorant  of  what  used  to  be  considered 
the  very  grammar  of  art,  poets  whose 
verses  are  only  murmured  softy  over 
afternoon  tea-tables,  sculptors  who  never 
modelled  a  bust,  and  professors  of  fine 
art  who  never  touched  a  brush — we  have 
but  to  look  round  us,  and  see  all  of 
these  seated  in  the  high  places  of  art, 
and  reaping  the  harvest  that  should 
await  only  the  genuine  workers,  whom 
they  have  forced  out  of  the  field.  As 
Wilkie  Collins  said  in  one  of  his  novels, 
"  Look  round  you  in  high  places,  and 
everywhere  you  see  seated  an  ass.” 

In  fact,  just  as  Mr.  Mudie  can  and 
does  practically  force  thousands  of  read¬ 
ers  to  peruse  some  indifferent  novel  of 
the  season,  so  can  a  fashionable  or 
quasi-fashionable  journal  make  any 
painter,  poet,  sculptor,  or  aesthete  noto¬ 
rious,  simply  by  repeating  his  name, 
week  after  week,  in  its  paragraphs.  And 
as  there  are  a  certain  number  of  folks 
who  will  do  anything  to  be  in  the  fash¬ 
ion,  It  follows  that  no  sooner  is  any 
given  individual’s  name  brought  promi¬ 
nently  before  them,  than  they  flock  to  his 
studio  or  study,  with  pockets  as  full  as 
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their  heads  and  hearts  are  empty. 
Meanwhile,  the  true  artist  sits  at  home, 
eating  his  heart  out,  and  trying  vainly 
for  a  chance  of  getting  his  work  seen. 
In  this  matter,  we  are  writing  not  of 
what  we  hear  or  of  Avhat  we  fancy,  but 
of  what  we  ktunv  ;  and  the  great  major¬ 
ity  of  artists  know  the  fact  only  too 
well.  One  case  will  occur  to  all  our 
readers'  minds  at  the  present  time,  in 
which  the  genius  and  the  work  belonged 
to  one  artist,  while  the  praise  and  the 
pay  were  given  to  his  employer,  who  was 
so  poor  a  spirit  that  he  neglected  to  pay 
the  artist  whose  work  he  usurped  the 
miserable  ten  per  cent  which  he  had 
promised  him.  We  may  hope  that  this 
ingenious  Othello’s  occupation  will  soon 
be  gone,  or  at  all  events,  that  the  genu¬ 
ine  artist,  whose  talent  he  has  so  long 
made  use  of,  will  gain  a  little  of  the 
credit  that  is  due  to  him.  We  need  not 
mention  names  or  other  instances, 
though  half-a-dozen  at  least  might  be 
given,  where  fashionable  art  impostors 
have  filled  their  pockets  at  the  public 
expense,  and  gained  a  reputation,  with¬ 
out  working  for  or  deserving  it.  Let  us 
congratulate  ourselves  by  all  means  on 
the  improvement  of  our  taste  and  the 
beauty  of  our  surroundings,  let  us  be 


grateful  to  those  who,  like  Mr.  Morris, 
Mr.  Alfred  Stevens,  and  in  a  lesser  de¬ 
gree  Mr.  Walter  Crane,  have  helped 
that  improvement  and  enhanced  that 
beauty  ;  but  do  not  let  us  forget  that  art 
is  more  than  one  kind  of  fashion,  that 
painters  are  not  made  by  favor  and  can¬ 
not  be  judged  without  knowledge,  and 
that  good  painting  and  good  drawing  are 
matters  in  which  there  is  an  ascertained 
standard  of  merit,  which  no  eccentriciiy 
or  meretricious  cleverness  can  alter  or 
evade. 

We  have  noted  some  of  the  good 
effects  of  the  artistic  craze — this  is  one 
of  the  bad  effects,  that  the  more  retiring, 
the  more  honest,  and  the  more  hard¬ 
working  an  artist  is  in  London,  at  the 
present  day,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  be 
able  to  sell  his  pictures.  So  long  as  he 
cultivates  the  fashionable  world,  so  long 
as  he  flatters  and  dines  a  certain  set  of 
journalists — so  long,  in  short,  as  he 
neglects  his  business  as  an  artist  and 
forgets  his  dignity  as  a  man — so  long  he 
will  be  likely  to  succeed.  Let  him  dare 
to  be  faithful  to  his  work  and  careless  of 
his  fortune,  and  he  will  find  out,  to  his 
bitter  cost,  with  how  little  wisdom  or 
justice,  fashion  at  present  governs  the 
artistic  world. — London  Spectator. 
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Treatise  and  Handbook  of  Orange  Cul¬ 
ture  IN  Florida.  By  Rev.  T.  W.  Moore. 

Second  Exlition.  Revised  and  Enlarged. 

New  York  :  E.  R.  Felton  6r*  Co. 

With  its  second  edition,  this  little  book, 
always  a  valuable  one,  becomes  a  standard 
work  in  its  department,  and  is  issued  in  a 
style  at  once  substantial  and  tasteful.  Among 
the  reasons  which  the  author  gives  for  pub¬ 
lishing  a  second  edition  are,  that  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  exhausted  just  at  the  time  when 
orders  had  become  most  active,  that  letters 
were  constantly  being  received  by  him  mak¬ 
ing  inquiry  concerning  matters  not  noticed  in 
the  first  edition,  or  asking  for  fuller  informa¬ 
tion  on  subjects  briefly  mentioned  ;  and  that 
a  longer  experience  and  continued  observa¬ 
tion  now  enable  him  to  write  with  confidence 
on  certain  points  left  in  doubt  in  the  former 
edition,  as  well  as  to  give  new  matter  in 
almost  every  chapter. 

ia  its  present  form  the  work  comprises 


twenty-five  chapters,  as  follows :  The  Profit 
of  Orange  Growing  ;  Of  the  Several  Methods 
of  Planting  Orange  Groves;  The  Wild 
Orange  Grove  Budded  ;  Groves  from  Trans¬ 
planted  Sour  Stumps  ;  Planting  the  Orange 
Seed  ;  Budding  ;  On  Selecting  a  Location  for 
an  Orange  Grove  ;  The  Advantages  of  Partial 
Forest  Shelter  ;  “The  Frost  Line”  and  “  The 
Orange  Belt The  Effect  of  Frost  on  Plants  ; 
Transplanting;  The  Distance  Apart;  Culti¬ 
vation  ;  Thorough  Cultivation  ;  Pruning ; 
Fertilizing ;  Species,  Varieties,  etc.  ;  The 
Lemon  and  the  Lime  ;  The  Insects  Damaging 
to  the  Orange  Tree,  the  Natur.il  Enemies  or 
Seed  Insects,  and  the  Remedies  to  be  Ap¬ 
plied  ;  Diseases  to  which  the  Orange  Tree 
and  Fruit  are  Liable,  and  their  Remedies, 
Rust  on  the  Orange;  Gathering,  Packing, 
and  Shipping  the  Orange  ;  Crops  that  may  be 
grown  among  the  Orange  Trees ;  Oils,  Per¬ 
fumes,  Extracts,  etc.,  from  the  Citrus;  and 
Conclusion.  Besides  these  chapters  there  is 
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an  interesting  Appendix  of  about  thirty  pages 
containing  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
orange  and  its  introduction  into  Europe 
translated  from  Gallesio’s  standard  work  on 
the  “  Citrus  Family.” 

The  author,  it  should  be  said,  is  a  practical 
orange-culturist  who  has  had  more  than  ten 
years’  experience,  and  whose  range  of  obser> 
vation  has  included  not  only  Florida,  but 
nearly  all  the  orange-producing  region  of 
America  and  Europe.  The  information  which 
he  gives  is  precise  and  detailed,  and  those 
who  have  m.ade  practical  use  of  his  book  are 
most  enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 

Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases.  A  Dictionary 
of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-way 
matters.  By  Eliezer  Edwards.  Philadel¬ 
phia  :  7.  B.  Lippincoit  «&*  Co. 

One  does  not  generally  think  of  going  to 
a  dictionary  for  entertainment,  but  that  even 
a  dictionary  may  be  interesting  as  well  as 
useful,  is  clearly  proved  in  the  pages  of  Mr. 
Edwards’  book.  It  is  eminently  readable  as 
a  whole,  and,  opening  it  at  random,  the  reader 
cannot  fail  to  find  some  fact  or  explanation 
that  will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  his 
general  stock  of  Information.  The  author  has 
been  a  diligent  searcher  in  out-of-the-way 
places  of  knowledge,  and  from  the  abundance 
of  his  gleanings  has  formed  a  kind  of  “  collec¬ 
tanea  curiosa,”  composing  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  articles,  relating  chiefly  to  the  life  and 
growth  of  our  common  speech,  but  including 
also  topics  culled  from  many  other  fields  of 
curious,  quaint,  and  forgotten  lore.  A  passage 
from  old  Roger  Ascham,  for  example,  shows 
that  a  "  rascal”  is  literally  a  deer  unfit  for 
hunting ;  and  from  an  old  ballad  it  is  dis¬ 
covered  that  “  Jack-a-napes”  is  Jack  the 
Knave,  a  term  of  derision  applied  to  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk.  It  is  interesting,  if  not  profitable, 
to  learn  that  Noah's  Ark  was  not  so  long  by 
one  hundred  and  forty-seven  feet  as  the 
“  Great  Eastern  that  a  quack  doctor  is 
really  a  “quake”  or  ague  doctor;  that  the 
word  “  flirtation  ”  comes  from  the  practice  of 
flirting  the  fan  ;  that  a  newspaper  “  leader”  is 
so  called,  not  because  it  is  the  leading  article, 
but  because  it  is  generally  “leaded”  or 
spaced  ;  that  the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
after  being  exposed  for  twenty  years  on  the 
top  of  Westminster  Hall,  was  blown  down 
one  stormy  night  and  came  into  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  a  Mr.  Wilkinson,  in  whose  family  it 
still  rcmai.'is,  and  so  on  indefinitely  and  in¬ 
discriminately.  Many  new  etymologies  are 
given  and  many  old  ones  corrected,  thus 
making  the  work  a  convenient  supplement  to 
t’le  standard  dictionaries.  Great  care  has 
been  taken  to  attain  accuracy,  and  original 
authorities  are  cited  wherever  practicable.  It 


is  pleasant  to  observe  that  the  author's  re¬ 
searches  have  lead  him  to  the  discovery  that 
the  majority  of  so  called  “vile  Americanisms" 
are  traceable  to  their  proper  sources  in  the 
best  periods  of  English  literature — a  fact 
which,  if  it  needed  further  illustration  than 
has  been  given  by  several  American  writers, 
might  be  abundantly  illustrated  from  the  pages 
of  this  volume.  The  familiar  words  “  guess” 
and  “  well”  are  as  old  as  Chaucer,  and  both 
occur  in  a  single  line  of  Richard  HI.  The 
“  vile  and  barbarous  vocable  talented"  is  found 
in  the  works  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  many  of  our 
conversational  vulgarisms  and  slang  phrases 
have;  a  similar  honorable  origin.  To  “  make 
no  bones  at  it,”  “  not  worth  a  straw,”  “on 
tick,”  “over  the  left  shoulder,”  “  turning  the 
tables,”  and  many  more  of  the  same  class, 
have  been  in  use  for  three  hundred  years. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  given  prominence  to  the 
history  of  these  proverbialisms,  which  almost 
every  one  is  ready  to  condemn  and  almost  no 
one  able  to  avoid  in  the  varied  exigencies  of 
writing  and  speaking. 

English  Sonnet  Writers  of  the  Past.* 

A  perfect  sonnet  has  two  outward  proper¬ 
ties,  dimension  and  shape.  It  may  be  likened 
to  many  things — among  others,  to  a  vase  of 
which  the  cup  is  fixed  in  shape,  and  the  stem 
left,  within  certain  limitations,  to  the  humor 
of  the  artist.  But  many,  indeed  most,  Eng¬ 
lish  pioets  have  felt  only  the  usefulness  of  the 
dimensions,  and  not  the  beauty  of  the  form, 
with  which  the  very  first  of  English  writers 
of  sonnets  began  to  tamper.  Spenser  made 
endless  experiments  to  no  good  purpose,  even 
venturing  upon  a  poem  of  fourteen  blank 
lines  and  calling  that  a  sonnet.  This  re- 
ductio  ad  absurdum  of  a  fixed  form  luckily 
found  no  supporters;  but  Milton  was  the 
first  to  feel  the  nobility  of  the  Petrarchan 
or,  as  Mr.  Waddington  will  have  it,  the  Guit- 
torian  form.  Meanwhile,  Shakspere  adopted 
and  adhered  to  another  form  (which  is,  at 
least,  a  form,  and  a  beautiful  one),  and  called 
that  a  sonnet  ;  and  many  others  wrote  poems 
in  fourteen  lines  of  no  shape  at  all  worth  speak¬ 
ing  of,  and  called  them  sonnets,  until  perhaps, 
the  lowest  rhymed  degradation  was  reached — 
namely,  the  so-called  sonnet  of  seven  couplets. 
Thus  Herrick  and  Habington  wrote  sonnets 
in  which  dimension  was  only  left.  As  a 
canister  to  a  finely  proportioned  goblet  is  the 
sonnet  of  Herrick  to  that  of  Petrarch  ;  indeed, 
we  are  not  sure  that  a  canister  is  not  too 
fixed  for  the  couplet  abomination  ;  a  bag 
which  takes  uncertain  shape  from  its  contents 
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is,  perhaps,  a  more  accurate  image.  Yet 
Mr.  Waddington  includes  Herrick’s  sonnets 
in  his  book  ;  and  we  cannot  greatly  blame 
him.  There  are  too  many  beautiful  (if  irregu¬ 
lar)  English  poems  of  fourteen  rhymed,  five¬ 
footed  lines,  which  have  always  been  called 
sonnets,  for  us  now  to  deny  them  the  name 
they  have  adopted.  If  we  allow  this,  Mr. 
Waddington’s  argument, “if  Habington,  why 
not  Herrick,’’  is  unanswerable. 

As  in  his  previous  delightful  volume 
of  “Sonnets  by  Living  Writers,”  Mr.  Wad¬ 
dington  has  here  freely  used  his  own  per¬ 
sonal  taste ;  and,  however  we  may  dissent 
from  some  of  his  judgments,  we  are  clear 
gainers  thereby.  To  take  no  account  of 
those  few  poets  whose  name  Death  has 
enabled  him  to  add  to  his  roll  of  immortals, 
Mr.  Waddington’s  book  contains  some  good 
sonnets  which  have  not  been  before  included 
in  any  similar  anthology.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  two  by  Burns,  both 
fine  and  characteristic,  though  we  do  not 
share  Mr.  Waddington’s  high  opinion  of  the 
final  couplet  in  that  •“On  Hearing  a  Thrush 
Sing,”  nor  admire  the  introduction  of  alex¬ 
andrines.  Another  happy  addition  to  the 
sonnet  gallery  is  Horace  Smith’s  “  On  a 
Green  House,’’  despite  the  rhyming  of  “  holy” 
and  “  holly.”  We  are  clear  gainers,  we  re¬ 
peat,  by  these  additions,  as  well  as  by  others  ; 
whereas  we  are  not  losers  by  his  omissions, 
which  can  be  found  in  other  selections. 
Among  the  more  recent  singers  now  included 
for  the  first  time  in  such  a  book,  the  most 
important  are  Dean  Milman  and  George 
Eliot ;  but  we  prefer  to  give  as  specimens  of 
Mr.  Waddington’s  gleaning  the  following  by 
two  writers  less  known  to  fame.  The  first 
is  by  Alice  Mary  Blunt,  and  if  it  be,  as  is 
said,  the  authoress’s  sole  composition  in 
verse,  it  deserves  a  place  among  the  beautiful 
curiosities  of  literature : 

A  DISAPPOINTMENT. 

“  Spring,  of  a  sudden,  came  to  life  one  day. 

Ere  this,  the  winter  had  been  cold  and  chill. 

That  morning  first  the  summer  air  did  fill 

The  world,  making  bleak  March  seem  almost  May. 

The  daffodils  were  blooming  golden  gay  ; 

The  birch  trees  budded  purple  on  the  hill ; 

The  rose,  that  clambered  up  the  windowsill. 

Put  forth  a  crimson  shoot.  All  yesterday 
The  winds  about  the  casement  chilly  blew. 

But  now  the  breeze  that  played  about  the  door. 

So  caught  the  dead  leaves  that  I  thought  there  flew 
Brown  butterflies  up  from  the  grassy  floor. 

But  some  one  said  you  came  not.  Ah,  too  true  I 
And  I,  I  thought  that  winter  reigned  once  more.” 

The  Other  is  by  George  Morine,  who  printed 
his  poems  for  private  circulation  only.  It 
contains  nothing  but  an  image,  and  that  a 


not  very  original  one,  but  it  is  ingeniously 
carried  out. 

SUNSET. 

“  Day — like  a  conqueror  marching  to  his  rest. 

The  warfare  finished  and  the  victory  woo. 

And  all  the  pageant  of  his  triumph  done — 

Seeks  his  resplendent  chamber  in  the  West : 

Yon  clouds,  like  pursuivants  and  heralds  drest 
In  gorgeous  blazonry,  troop  slowly  on. 

Bearing  abroad  the  banners  of  the  sun 
That  proudly  stream  o'er  many  a  warrior's  crest. 

In  the  azure  field  a  solitary  star 
Lifts  its  pale  signal,  and  the  glorious  train 
Of  errant  sunbeams,  straggling  from  afar. 

Reform  (heir  glittering  ranks,  and  join  again 
Their  lather  Phoebus,  in  his  golden  car. 

Whose  panting  steedt  have  snuffed  the  western 
mam.'' 

The  many  critic.il  questions  raised  by 
Mr.  Waddington’s  selection  and  in  his  notes 
we  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  discuss  at  any 
length.  Although  Mr.  Dennis  has  been  as 
bold  before  him,  we  admire  the  “courage  of 
the  opinion,!’  rather  than  the  opinion  itself, 
which  could  banish  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  from 
his  due  place  in  the  front  of  British  sonnet- 
writers  to  the  cold  shades  of  an  appendix.  To 
have  given  him  the  Elarl  of  Surrey  for  a  com¬ 
panion  was,  perhaps,  considerate  to  Wyatt ; 
but  shows  strange  insensibility  to  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  Surrey's  numbers.  A  similar  narrow¬ 
ness  of  literary  sympathy  marks  the  note  on 
Lamb;  and  we  cannot  see  the  use  or  justice 
of  his  comparative  depreciation  of  Charles 
Turner’s  exquisite  “  Letty’s  Globe.”  The 
comparison  between  the  “grandeur”  of  the 
sonnets  of  Mr.  Rossetti  and  those  of  Shak- 
spere  and  Milton  strikes  us  as  particularly 
unhappy  —  as  none  has  ever  thought  of 
“grandeur"  as  a  notable  characteristic  of 
Shakspere’s  sonnets.  In  short,  Mr.  Wad¬ 
dington’s  critical  sagacity  is  more  evident 
in  his  selection  than  in  his  comments ;  but 
the  book  may  fairly  claim  an  honorable  place 
beside  his  own  previous  volume  on  the  shelf 
devoted  to  the  literature  of  the  sonnet. 
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A  French  translation  of  Daniel Deronda,  by 
Ernest  David,  has  just  been  published  by  Cai¬ 
man  n  Levy. 

A  NEW  work  on  Japan,  entitled  “The Land 
of  the  Morning,”  by  Mr.  W.  G.  Dixon,  is 
promised  shortly. 

A  SECOND  edition  of  the  Browning  Society’s 
Papers,  is  in  the  press  and  will  contain,  be¬ 
sides  Mr.  Browning’s  Shelley  Essay  and  Mr. 
Furnivall’s  Browning  Bibliography,  consider¬ 
able  additions  to  the  latter. 

Messrs.  Firmin  Didot  have  nearly  ready  a 
volume  entitled  “Japanese  Marks  and  Seals,’* 
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by  Mr,  James  L.  Bowes,  comprising  1300 
marks  and  seals  copied  in  fac-simile,  with  ex¬ 
amples  in  colors  and  gold. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  has 
undertaken  to  write  for  the  series  called 
“  English  Men  of  Letters,"  a  monograph  on 
Swift,  Mr.  Morley  having  been  forced  by 
the  pressure  of  other  engagements  to  aban¬ 
don  his  intention  of  performing  the  task 
himself. 

The  editorial  staff  of  the  Allgemeint  Zeitung, 
which,  from  its  able  advocacy  of  moderate 
Liberalism,  has  sometimes  been  called  “the 
German  Times,”  will  shortly  remove  their 
headquarters  from  Augsburg  to  Munich,  at 
which  latter  place  the  paper  will  for  the  future 
be  published. 

Messrs.  Bentley  have  published  their  six¬ 
penny  edition  of  the  “Ingoldsby  Legends,” 
with  a  number  of  illustrations  by  Cruikshank, 
Leech,  and  Tenniel.  Over  sixty  thousand 
copies  were,  it  is  said,  subscribed  for  on  the 
day  of  publication. 

Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.  have  in  prepara¬ 
tion  a  translation  of  the  “  Meinoires"of  Hec¬ 
tor  Berlioz.  The  version  is  in  the  hands  of 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Holmes,  and  the  book  will  be 
edited  by  Mr.  George  Grove,  with  such  notes 
as  may  be  desirable  from  the  two  volumes  of 
Berlioz’s  letters  and  other  sources. 

Prof.  Oldenuerg,  of  Berlin,  the  learned 
editor  of  the  “  Vinaya  Pitakam,”  will  shortly 
publish  his  “  Buddha  ;  his  Life,  his  Doctrine, 
and  his  Followers,"  the  result  of  his  extensive 
studies  of  Pali  writings.  An  English  transla¬ 
tion  by  a  competent  hand  is  preparing  for 
publication. 

Herr  Arnold  Ruge  has  left  behind  him 
“  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,”  from  the  year 
1848  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
War,  which  will  be  shortly  published  (Leipzig; 
C,  F.  Winter).  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  in  this  work  may  be  expected  to  be 
the  author's  personal  recollections  of  the  rev¬ 
olution  in  Germany  in  1848. 

A  Vienna  paper,  the  Deutsche  Zeitung,  offers 
a  prize  ol  too  ducats  for  a  national  hymn, 
which  shall  embody  the  aspirations  of  the 
German-speaking  peoples  that  inhabit  the 
Austrian  empire.  “  The  Wacht  am  Rhein," 
the  *'  Deutsches  Vaterland  ”  of  Arndt,  and  the 
”  Deutsches  Lied  "  of  Kalliwoda  are  mani¬ 
festly  inadequate  to  represent  the  desired 
combination  of  German  with  Austrian  nation¬ 
ality. 

A  NEW  edition  of  Prof.  Max  Mflller’s 
Essays  has  been  published  by  Wilhelm 
Engelmann  at  Leipzig.  It  contains  several 
papers  which  are  wanting  in  the  “Chips  from 
a  German  Workshop  ” — lor  instance,  the  arti¬ 


cles  on  “Wolf  Children,”  on  “  Cinderella,” 
on  “Aryan,  as  a  technical  Term,”  on  “The 
Ablative  in  d”  on  “  The  Family-books  of  the 
Rig-veda,”  on  “  Native  Translations  of  the 
Rig  veda,"  &c.  It  has  also  a  very  full  Index. 

Messrs.  Macmili.an  &  Co.  will  publish 
Book  IV.  of  the  “  Meditations”  of  Marcus  Au¬ 
relius,  edited  with  a  new  translation  and  a 
Commentary,  by  Mr.  Hastings Crossley,  M.  A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  Professor  of  Greek  in  Queen’s  Col¬ 
lege,  Belfast.  In  his  Preface,  Prof.  Crossley 
will  show  the  interest  of  Roman  Stoicism  for 
men,  and  especially  Englishmen,  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day. 

The  Braille  system  of  embossed  letters 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  is  now  so  largely 
practised  in  this  country  that  the  British 
and  Foreign  Blind  Association,  founded  in 
186S,  has  decided  to  adopt  these  types,  in¬ 
stead  of  Moon’s  system,  in  all  their  publica¬ 
tions,  among  which  are  several  of  Shakspere’s 
plays,  “  Ivanhoe,”  selections  from  Bvron,  Mil- 
ton,  etc.,  besides  educational  works.  Within 
the  past  few  months  the  Association  has  also 
published  an  embossed  magazine,  with  the 
title  of  Progress,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  blind  with  information  likely  to 
be  specially  interesting  to  them,  and  also 
to  give  short  general  articles. — Academy. 

A  FAC-SIMILE  has  been  made,  by  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  photo-lithography,  of  the  remarkable 
MS.  of  Marco  Polo  preserved  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Stockholm.  The  work  has  been 
undertaken  at  the  expense  of  Baron  Nordens- 
kiOld.  A  limited  number  of  copies  have 
been  printed  before  the  plates  were  rubbed 
off,  and  subscribers  in  this  country  should 
address  themselves  to  Mr.  Bernard  Quaritch. 
The  work  is  issued  in  one  volume  (quarto), 
bound  in  the  Roxburghe  style ;  and  its 
value  is  enhanced  by  an  elaborate  Introduc¬ 
tion  from  the  pen  of  M.  Delisle,  of  the  Bib- 
liotheque  nationale  at  Paris. 

We  have  already  stated  that  a  casket  con¬ 
taining  letters  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  not  to  be 
published  till  1910,  has  been  deposited  in  the 
Bibliotheque  nationale  at  Paris.  It  it  now  said 
that  these  letters  have  been  placed  in  a  large 
iron  chest,  containing  also  the  secret  corre¬ 
spondence  of  Napoleon  HI.  with  Mme.  Cornu, 
which  will  be  edited  by  M.  Renan  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  1885. 

- ••• - 

SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

Vegetation  Force. — Some  years  ago  the 
town  of  Basingstoke  was  paved,  and  not 
many  months  afterwards  the  pavement  was 
observed  to  exhibit  an  unevenness  which 
could  not  easily  be  accounted  for.  In  a  short 
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time  after  the  m3’steiy  wa<  explained,  for 
some  of  the  heaviest  stones  were  completely 
lifted  out  of  their  beds  by  the  growth  of  large 
toadstools  beneath  them.  One  of  these  stones, 
measured  twenty-two  inches  by  twenty-one, 
and  weighed  eighty-three  pounds,  and  the  re¬ 
sistance  afforded  by  the  mortar  which  held  it 
in  its  place  would  probably  be  even  a  greater 
obstacle  than  the  weight.  It  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  repave  the  whole  town  in  consequence 
of  this  remarkable  disturbance.  A  similar 
incident  came  under  our  own  notice  of  a 
large  kitchen  hearthstone  which  was  forced 
up  from  its  bed  by  an  under-growing  fungus, 
and  had  to  be  relaid  two  or  three  limes,  until 
at  last  it  reposed  in  peace,  the  old  bed  having 
been  removed  to  the  depth  of  six  inches,  and 
a  new  foundation  laid.  A  circumstance  re¬ 
corded  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  is  still  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  of  a  cask  of  wine  which,  having 
been  confined  three  years  in  a  cellar,  was,  at 
the  termination  of  that  period,  found  to  have 
leaked  from  the  cask  and  vegetated  in  the 
form  of  immense  fungi  which  had  filled  the 
cellar  and  borne  upwards  the  empty  wine  cask 
to  the  roof. — So  writes  Dr.  L.  Cooke,  in  his 
“British  Fungi.”  Another  example  of  the 
force  of  vegetation  is  the  familiar  one  of  the 
bursting  of  a  cocoa-nut  by  the  imprisoned 
germ,  when  immense  force  is  needed  to  break 
the  shell  from  without.  The  best  way  to  force 
open  the  dovetailed  sutures  of  a  skull  is  to 
fill  it  with  peas  and  let  them  begin  to  germi¬ 
nate. 

Bursting  of  Bubbles. — M.  Plateau  has 
studied  the  phenomena  of  the  bursting  of 
bubbles.  When  a  bubble  bursts  it  disappears 
almost  instantaneously,  leaving  behind  it  a 
multitude  of  small  liquid  drops.  The  order 
of  the  phenomena  is  really  as  follows :  The 
bubble  begins  to  burst  at  one  point,  the  film 
rolling  away  in  a  circle  round  the  opening, 
and  its  edge  becoming  a  rapidly-enlarging 
liquid  ring.  This  ring  draws  itself  together 
into  segmental  portions,  which  ultimately  be¬ 
come  small  spherules.  At  the  same  time  the 
contraction  of  the  rest  of  the  bubble  causes 
a  rush  of  air  through  the  aperture,  and  blows 
off  the  spherules  into  the  air  with  a  kind  of 
small  explosion.  The  phenomena  are  best 
observed  by  blowing  a  bubble  of  glyceric  so¬ 
lution  upon  an  iron  wire  ring,  and  then  burst¬ 
ing  it  at  the  top  by  touching  it  with  a  needle 
whose  point  has  been  dipped  in  oil. 

Extraordinary  Case  of  Hiccough. — At 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland,  Dr.  A.  W. 
Foot  detailed  the  clinical  history  of  a  lad 
aged  fifteen,  whom  he  had  been  called  to  see 
on  April  9,  1881.  The  patient  had  been  hic¬ 
coughing  incessantly,  except  when  asleep,  for 


twenty-two  weeks,  since  November  5,  i98o. 
The  hiccough  “came  on  in  a  second,"  just 
after  he  had  got  up  on  the  morning  of  that 
day.  He  had  been  previously  dyspeptic  and 
was  using  pepsin  wine  and  Eno’s  fruit  salt. 
The  hiccough  began  immediately  after  he  had 
taken  a  dose  of  Powell’s  balsam  of  aniseed. 
He  had  had  two  similar  but  less  severe  at¬ 
tacks — one  in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  one  in 
the  summer  of  1880.  The  cure  of  the  second 
attack  was  attributed  to  a  visit  to  Knock,  but 
on  the  present  occasion  he  had  derived  no 
benefit  from  a  visit.  Among  other  measures 
adopted  for  his  relief.  Dr.  Foot  froze  the  skin 
over  the  epigastrium  and  along  the  course  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  in  the  neck  and  over  the 
upper  cervical  vertebrae  with  the  ether  spray, 
with  the  effect  of  producing  slight  temporary 
improvement.  But  the  patient  began  to  re¬ 
cover  quickly  immediately  after  he  was  put  on 
pills  of  iodoform  (one  grain),  extract  of  Indian 
hemp  (one-third  of  a  grain),  and  extract  of 
hemlock.  The  dose  of  the  Indian  hemp  was 
increased  by  degrees  to  two  grains  a  day,  and 
the  hiccough  gradually  got  less  frequent, 
softer,  and  less  noisy.  On  May  14  he  left  the 
hospital  quite  well,  after  a  stay  of  four  weeks 
and  six  days.  The  rate  of  the  hiccough  was 
calculated  on  thirteen  occasions.  It  varied 
from  8  to  22  per  minute,  or  from  480  to  1320 
per  hour.  Its  average  rate  was  14  per  min¬ 
ute,  or  840  per  hour.  It  lasted  without  inter¬ 
mission,  except  during  sleep,  for  twenty-six 
weeks. 

Mean  Density  of  the  Earth. — The  bal¬ 
ance  has  been  applied  by  Herr  v.  Jolly,  at 
Munich,  to  the  problem  of  gravitation  thus 
{IVied.  Antt.  No.  10);  The  instrument  was 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a  tower,  and  from 
each  of  the  scales  depended  a  wire  (through  a 
zinc  tube),  having  a  second  scale  at  the  lower 
end,  21.005  m.  below.  These  lower  scales 
were  i.o2  m.  from  the  ground,  so  that  a  lead 
ball  one  metre  in  diameter  might  be  brought 
under  one  of  them.  A  body  brought  from  an 
upper  scale  into  a  lower  one  has  an  increase 
of  weight  corresponding  to  its  degree  of  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  earth's  centre  and  to  the  in¬ 
crease  of  acceleration.  When  the  lead  ball  is 
brought  under  the  same  lower  scale  its  pull  is 
added.  The  difference  of  the  increments  of 
weight,  with  and  without  the  lead  ball,  indi¬ 
cates  the  amount  of  pull  of  the  latter,  and  the 
quotient  of  this  pull  and  that  of  the  earth 
alone  furnishes  a  means  (with  the  law  of  gravi¬ 
tation)  of  comparing  the  density  of  the  earth 
with  that  of  the  lead,  and,  the  latter  being 
knotvn,  of  determining  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth.  Referring  to  the  original  for  de¬ 
tails,  we  merely  state  that  the  author  finds  the 
mean  density  5.692  (probable  error  not  more 
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than  +_  0.068).  This  agrees  more  or  less  with 
other  determinations;  from  the  mean  of  those 
with  the  torsion  balance  it  diverges  about  2 
per  cent. 

Thr  Phylloxera. — The  Phylloxera  Con¬ 
gress,  which  met  at  Bordeaux  last  month 
will  be  watched  with  interest  not  only  by  the 
people  of  France,  but  by  the  inhabitants  of 
all  civilixed  countries.  The  threatened  ex¬ 
tinction  of  a  great  industry,  such  as  vine  cul¬ 
tivation  presents,  is  a  matter  of  such  serious 
importance  to  thousands  of  bread-winners 
and  those  dependent  upon  them,  that  even 
the  most  callous  cannot  regard  it  with  indif¬ 
ference.  The  Phylloxera  has  already  utterly 
destroyed  one  quarter  of  the  vineyards  of 
France,  and  it  is  said  that  an  equal  area  will 
soon  have  to  be  rooted  up  on  account  of  its 
ravages.  There  are,  probably,  many  who  will 
rejoice  that  so  many  thousands  of  acres  may 
be  thus  made  available  for  bread-stuffs,  and 
crops  which  they  would  describe  as  being  of 
far  more  importance  than  the  grape.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  vine  tvill  flourish  on 
coarse,  stony  soils  which  will  not  produce 
even  the  ubiquitous  weed.  In  other  words, 
if  the  vines  fail,  the  ground  is  quite  useless 
fur  any  other  purpose.  It  is  noticeable  that 
although  the  Phylloxera  scare  has  been  before 
the  eyes  of  the  growers  for  about  twenty 
years,  only  a  few  thousand  acres  in  the  whole 
of  the  country  have  been  subjected  to  any  re¬ 
medial  measures.  Whether  the  remedies 
tried  give  promise  of  success,  or  whether 
any  new  method  of  coping  with  the  plague 
has  been  found,  we  shall  soon  learn  from  the 
Bordeaux  congress  of  practical  men. 

.\  Substitute  for  Jute. — In  a  French 
journal  devoted  to  textile  industry,  M.  Bor- 
dier  has  lately  pointed  out  the  advantages  de¬ 
rivable  from  a  plant  indigenous  in  South 
.\inerica,  and  known  in  France  by  the  name 
of  the  fafelone.  It  abounds  in  the  wild  state 
in  France,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  espe¬ 
cially  Italy,  where  there  are  several  varieties 
of  it.  It  is  an  Asclepias,  with  opposite  leaves, 
and  simple  stem,  and  the  flower,  composed  of 
two  oblong  petals  inclosing  the  seed,  is 
crowned  with  an  aigrette  of  white  silky  hair. 
In  Italy  several  attempts  have  been  made  to 
utilize  these  hairs,  but  with  little  success ; 
for,  it  is  said,  they  are  too  short  and  brittle  to 
be  spun  and  woven  alone,  and,  in  mixture 
with  other  fibres,  they  weaken  the  stuff.  Now, 
according  to  M.  Bordier,  it  is  not  these  hairs 
that  should  be  treated,  but  the  stem — from 
which  an  excellent  fine  white  resistant  fibre 
may  be  obtained  capable  of  replacing  silk. 
M.  Bordier  says  the  fibre  is  superior  to  that  of 
jute,  of  which  French  commerce  imports  an¬ 
nually,  by  England,  a  quantity  valued  at  six¬ 


teen  to  eighteen  million  francs.  The  stem  of 
fafetone  has  the  advantage  of  being  incorrupt¬ 
ible  by  water.  These  important  statements 
by  M.  Bordier  will  doubtless  be  fully  tested. 

The  Disadvantages  of  Cod-Liver  Oil 
FOR  Young  Children. — According  to  the 
Revue  Medicate,  the  Council  of  Public  Health 
has  recently  submitted  for  the  sanction  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris  a  report  on 
the  disadvantages  of  cod-liver  oil  adminis¬ 
tered  to  infants  and  young  children.  The 
commission  on  the  hygiene  of  infancy  has  not 
yet  reported  its  opinion  on  this  subject ;  but 
the  accusations  brought  against  this  medicine 
by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  are  worth  notice. 
All  physicians  are  aware  what  disastrous  in¬ 
fluence  is  exercised  on  the  health  of  young 
infants  by  defective  alimentation,  and  espe¬ 
cially  animal  nourishment;  fatty  matters  are 
as  little  suited  to  the  alimentation  of  the 
newly-born  infants  as  albuminoids,  excepting 
always  casein,  which  exists  normally  in  milk, 
and  is  found  to  be  perfectly  assimilable.  In 
fact,  in  the  first  period  of  life,  the  juices 
necessary  for  emulsifying  fatty  matters  are 
almost  entirely  wanting.  The  liver,  in  spite 
of  its  enormous  development  in  this  stage  of 
existence,  secretes  only  a  small  quantity  of 
bile ;  and  the  researches  of  Langendorf  and 
Zweifel  have  proved  that,  in  young  children, 
pancreatic  juices  possess  an  emulsive  power 
which  is  almost  nil,  or,  at  least,  very  slightly 
marked.  These  physiological  considerations 
sufficiently  indicate  that — far  from  being 
profitable  to  the  infant — fatty  matters,  and  es¬ 
pecially  cod-liver  oil,  can  only  injure  its 
health,  and  gravely  compromise  the  integrity 
of  its  digestive  functions. 

Growth  and  Weight  of  Children. — 
Some  interesting  studies  with  reference  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  children  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Boulton,  of  the  Samaritan  Hos¬ 
pital,  London.  Instead  of  taking  the  average 
of  a  large  number  of  children  measured  once, 
he  adopted  the  plan  of  measuring  a  num¬ 
ber  of  children  of  normal  growth,  brought  up 
under  average  circumstances,  many  times, 
thus  ascertaining  their  rate  of  increase.  By 
this  means  the  annual  rate  of  growth  was 
found  to  vary  between  two  and  three  inches 
for  each  child  per  year.  Dr.  Boulton  believes 
that  when  a  child  varies  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  annually,  or  when  the  increase  of 
weight  does  not  correspond  with  the  height 
within  a  margin  of  safety — put  at  seven 
pounds — then  it  is  safe  to  conclude  the 
child’s  diet  is  not  good,  or  possibly  some  dis¬ 
ease  is  lurking  in  his  system.  The  curious 
fact  appears  that  loss  of  weight  always  pre¬ 
cedes  the  development  of  consumption. — 
Sanitary  Record. 
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The  Action  of  Poisons  on  the  Mol- 
I.USCA. — The  tolerance  exhibited  by  many  of 
the  lower  organisms  to  poisons  which  have  a 
profound  effect  on  higher  animals  is  well  Il¬ 
lustrated  by  some  experiments  made  by  Yung 
on  the  lamellibranch  mollusca,  and  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  Paris  Academic  des  Sciences. 
Elevation  of  temperature  up  to  104  deg.  F. 
accelerates  the  cardiac  contractions.  Reflex 
movements  an^^ncrvous  irritability  dis.ippear 
before  the  heart  is  paralyzed.  Soft  water  has 
a  very  prejudicial  action,  quickly  causing 
muscular  relaxation  and  death.  Curara,  in 
small  quantities,  has  no  influence;  a  large 
dose  weakens  the  movements  of  the  animal, 
but  does  not  arrest  them  ;  it  has  no  special 
action  on  the  heart.  Strychnine  has  a  tran¬ 
sient  stimulant  effect ;  whatever  dose  is  em¬ 
ployed,  a  few  local  contractions  constitute  the 
only  effect ;  general  tetanus  is  never  pro¬ 
duced.  A  small  dose  of  nicotine  has  a  simi¬ 
lar  action,  but  a  large  dose  causes  death  with 
muscular  relaxation  ;  the  cardiac  pulsations 
are  accelerated,  and  the  size  of  the  heart  is 
increased,  probably  in  consequence  of  a  con¬ 
traction  of  the  peripheral  arteries  Atropine, 
even  in  large  doses,  has  no  appreciable  effect. 
Digitaline  only  influences  the  heart  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  it  directly  ;  in  this  case  the  number 
of  pulsations  is  lowered,  and  the  heart  is 
sometimes  arrested.  The  effect  of  veratrine 
is  similar  to  that  of  nicotine.  The  action  of 
muscarine  is  not  uniform  ;  in  most  cases  it 
causes  general  muscular  contraction  and  an 
acceleration,  followed  by  a  rapid  retardation 
of  the  cardiac  pulsations.  Upas  antiar  has 
no  general  effect,  but  quickly  paralyzes  the 
heart  if  applied  to  it  directly.  Sulphocyanide 
of  potassium  weakens  the  retlex  actions, 
while  altering  but  little  the  nervous  excita¬ 
bility.  A  small  quantity  seems  to  accelerate 
the  action  of  the  heart,  but  a  large  dose  ar¬ 
rests  it  in  diastole.  If  the  poison  is  applied 
to  the  exposed  heart  a  permanent  arrest  is 
produced.  The  experiments  were  made  on 
Anodonta  anatina,  Solen  ensis,  and  Mya  aren- 
aria. — Lancet. 
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Adulteration  of  Tea. — Tea  is  some¬ 
times  adulterated  with  leaves  of  other  plants, 
as  for  instance,  sloe,  ash,  hawthorn,  etc., 
but  by  a  careful  microscopical  examination 
these  adulterants  can  be  easily  found  out. 
Genuine  tea-leaves,  when  moistened  with  hot 
water  and  opened,  and  then  examined  by 
the  microscope,  show  a  very  characteristic 
venation  ;  when  once  seen,  this  character 
will  not  be  easily  forgotten.  Tea  is  adulter¬ 
ated  in  other  ways  besides  the  admixture  of 
foreign  leaves.  Firstly,  the  leaves  are  often 


“faced "or  artificially  colored  with  Prussian 
blue  and  turmeric,  or  indigo  and  talc-pow¬ 
der,  to  give  a  green  color.  Black  tea  is 
often  “  faced  ”  with  plumbago.  Secondly,  the 
leaves  arc  sometimes  mixed  with  sand  and 
other  mineral  substances ;  all  these  bodies 
can  be  detected  by  microscopical  and  chemi¬ 
cal  analysis  in  the  ordinary  way.  There  is 
still  another  method  in  which  this  leaf  is  ren¬ 
dered  not  genuine  ;  that  is,  by  the  practice 
of  selling  the  tea  more  or  less  exhausted.  A 
pretty  fair  judgment  as  to  adulteration  of 
a  sample  of  tea  can  be  arrived  at  by  a  simple 
process.  This  process  is  based  on  the  extrac¬ 
tion  of  the  theine  contained  in  tea,  and  ascer¬ 
taining  the  percentage  of  theine  extracted  from 
a  known  weight  of  tea.  Tea  contains  from  a 
half  to  five  per  cent  of  theine.  The  way  to 
proceed  in  this  new  process  of  extraction  is  to 
weigh  out  about  180  grammes  of  the  sample 
of  tea,  and  boil  with  two  litres  of  distilled 
water  in  a  glass  beaker  ;  allow  the  infusion  to 
boil  for  five  minutes  ;  then  add  to  the  infusion 
a  small  quantity  of  glass  (reduced  to  a  fine 
powder)  and  magnesic  oxide.  Keep  this 
mixture  in  strong  ebullition  fur  about  twenty 
or  twenty-five  minutes,  at  the  same  time  oc¬ 
casionally  stirring  with  a  glass  rod.  Again, 
add  250  cc.  of  water,  and  boil  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes  longer.  The  aqueous  extract  is  now  to 
he  evaporated  very  carefully  to  complete 
dryness.  The  residue  left  on  evaporation 
is  to  be  treated  three  or  four  times  with  recti¬ 
fied  ethylic  ether  by  means  of  Payen’s  percola¬ 
tor.  Three  or  four  treatments  with  ether 
generally  suffice  to  remove  all  the  theine.  The 
last  portions  of  the  ethereal  washings  when 
evaporated  should  leave  no  residue.  These 
ethereal  solutions  are  to  be  gently  heated, 
and  then  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  shallow 
dish  of  known  weight.  The  solid  remaining 
is  the  pure  alkaloid  theine.  The  dish  and  its 
contents  are  now  weighed  ;  the  weight  of  the 
dish  and  the  theine,  minus  the  weight  of  the 
dish  alone,  gives  of  course  the  weight  of  the 
theine.  From  this  the  percentage  of  theine 
in  the  original  weight  of  tea  can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  means  of  simple  proportion.  If 
the  percentage  is  less  than  a  half  per  cent, 
)'ou  may  conclude  that  the  sample  has  been 
either  adulterated  with  foreign  leaves  (which 
can  easily  be  recognized  by  their  botanical 
structures  under  the  microscope)  or  the  leaves 
have  been  exhausted. — Hardwicke's  Science 
Gossip. 

The  Jordan  Valley. — The  beautiful  park¬ 
like  and  woodland  scenery  round  the  place 
where  the  City  of  Palm  Trees  once  stood 
(the  last  of  the  palm  trees  of  Jericho  is  now 
gone)  has  often  been  described  ;  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  pleasure  in  going  through  it  in  the 
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company  of  a  naturalist.  The  ornithology  of 
Dr.  Tristram  is  one  of  his  strong  points.  He 
is  in  love  with  all  the  birds  around  him, 
though  he  cruelly  shoots  them  down.  If  he  is 
on  the  Acropolis  of  Keisan,  and  a  black  kite 
comes  to  share  his  meal,  he  kills  it.  When 
he  is  examining  the  entrance  of  the  Jordan 
into  the  Dead  Sea,  where  cormorants  are  sit¬ 
ting  on  the  snags,  and  herons  fishing  from 
them,  and  white  gulls  from  time  to  time  sail¬ 
ing  down  the  stream,  a  fine  golden  eagle 
comes  pouncing  in  pursuit  of  them,  and  he 
“  gives  him  a  couple  of  cartridges,”  when  he 
provokingly  falls  in  the  land  of  Moab.  When 
he  was  waiting  outside  the  walls  of  Jerusalem, 
drenched  and  hungry,  on  his  dripping  steed, 
at  a  time  when  the  gates  were  shut,  a  black¬ 
headed  jay  tried  his  patience  too  much,  when, 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  sparrow,  it  lighted 
under  the  Damascus  gate  ;  and  that  bird,  too, 
“  secured  its  niche  among  his  souvenirs  of  the 
Holy  Land.”  In  the  woodland  region  near 
Jericho  Dr.  Tristram  obtained  twenty-five 
new  species  of  birds  to  add  to  his  collection. 
Among  them  he  names  the  Palestine  nightin¬ 
gale,  the  Indian  blue  kingfisher,  the  Egyptian 
turtle-dove  ;  the  sun-bird,  hitherto  only  known 
in  Europe  by  one  specimen  ;  the  long  tailed 
wren,  Galilean  swifts,  and  the  wildest  of  rock 
doves  in  swarms.  Beyond  Jericho,  and  in 
the  wild  region  near  Jerusalem,  he  finds 
a  new  desert  lark,  with  rich  russet-red  plu¬ 
mage  and  varied  note,  and  the  beautiful  lit¬ 
tle  partridge  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin,  with 
bright  orange  legs  and  beak,  and  its  flank 
striped  with  black,  white,  and  chestnut — the 
very  bird  that  David  must  have  had  before 
his  eyes  when  he  compared  himself  to  a  par¬ 
tridge  hunted  in  the  mountains. — Churchman. 

Moved  by  the  Ick. — On  the  slopes  of  the 
Jura  Mountains,  which  run  in  a  north-west¬ 
erly  direction  along  the  valley  of  the  Rhone, 
are  scattered  many  huge  blocks  of  granite. 
Some  of  these  blocks  have  a  volume  of  176,- 
000  cubic  feet,  and  are  deposited  at  an  ele¬ 
vation  of  4600  above  the  sea  level.  Similar 
blocks  may  be  found  along  the  slopes  of  all 
the  .Alpine  valleys.  One  near  Interlaken, 
although  it  has  been  extensively  quarried  and 
carried  away,  a  block  to  serve  as  the  pedestal 
of  a  monument  to  Washington  in  America 
having  been  taken  out  of  it,  has  still  a  vol* 
ume  of  460,000  cubic  feet.  Another,  known 
as  the  bloc  monstre,  on  the  hill  of  Montel,  near 
Bex,  above  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  has  a 
volume  of  no  less  than  530,000  cubic  feet. 
Professor  Williamson  mentions  one  in  the 
Pass  of  St.  Gothard,  called  the  Devil's  Stone, 
upon  the  surface  of  which  is  planted  a  potato 
garden.  Well,  the  peculiarity  about  these 
blocks  is  that  they  are  composed  of  a 


kind  of  rock  altogether  different  from  any 
that  exists  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
When  we  find  an  isolated  rock  resting  upon 
strata  to  which  it  is  evidently  foreign,  we 
are  forced  to  accept  one  of  two  ccfnclusions 
respecting  its  presence  there  ;  (i)  either  it 
was  “created”  where  we  now  find  it,  or  (2) 
it  was  broken  off  from  its  parent  rock  and 
carried  to  its  solitary  position  by  some  power¬ 
ful  natural  agency.  The  first  assumption  is 
so  eminently  unscientific  that  we  unhesitat¬ 
ingly  adopt  the  second.  Where,  then,  did 
the  prodigal  blocks  come  from?  From  the 
Alps.  The  composition  of  the  boulders  has 
been  carefully  examined  and  compared  with 
that  of  the  Alpine  rocks,  and  the  result  is 
that  we  are  able,  in  many  instances,  not  only 
to  point  out  the  locality  from  which  the  wan¬ 
derers  set  out,  but  the  route  which  they  fol¬ 
lowed  in  their  journey.  This  block  of  gran¬ 
ite,  we  can  say,  came  hither  from  tho  Monte 
Rosa  ;  that  mass  of  mica  schist  from  the  St. 
Gothard.  That  all  these  vast  rocks  moved 
from  their  parental  mountains  to  their  pres¬ 
ent  positions  is  not  a  hypothesis  ;  it  is  a  well- 
established  fact. —  Tinsley's. 

Lectures  in  German  Universities. — The 
manner  of  lecturing  is  tolerably  uniform 
throughout  the  German  universities.  The 
lecture-room  is  large  and  bare,  with  rows  of 
desks  and  a  raised  seat  at  one  end.  Almost 
invariably  every  student  is  in  his  place  before 
the  quarter  past  the  hour  strikes.  Punctually 
at  the  stroke  of  the  quarter  the  professor 
enters,  and  almost  before  he  is  in  his  seat  one 
hears  the  invariable  intoduction,  “  Meine 
Hetren."  If  a  student  is  late  he  receives  his 
reproof — not  from  the  professor,  but  from  the 
scraping  boots  of  his  fellow-students.  The 
common  plan  of  lecturing  is  to  spend  about 
half  an  hour  in  tolerably  rapid  discussion  of  the 
subject,  and  the  remaining  quarter  in  deliber¬ 
ate  dictation  of  a  summary  ol  the  lecture.  The 
advantages  of  this  plan  are  obvious,  and  it  is 
surprising  that  it  is  not  more  adopted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  If  a  professor  lectures  throughout 
slowly  enough  for  his  words  to  be  taken  down, 
the  student  feels  that  it  would  have  been  a 
great  saving  of  time  if  the  lecture  had  been 
printed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lecturing 
is  rapid  throughout,  the  student’s  notes  are 
disorderly  and  comparatively  useless,  and  if 
it  is  a  difficult  subject,  the  lecture  has  prob¬ 
ably  done  him  little  good.  As  it  is,  a  stu¬ 
dent’s  notes  do  not  represent  all  that  he  has 
acquired,  but  so  far  as  they  go,  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  orderly  and  complete.  The  notes  are 
always  taken,  not  in  books,  but  in  small 
packets  of  paper  stitched  together,  which 
can  be  added  to  according  to  need,  and 
these  manuscript  notes  (or  “  Heft,”  as  they 
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are  called)  are  available,  not  only  for  the 
student  himself,  but  for  any  one  studying 
(he  subject.  One  continually  sees  notices 
posted  in  a  university:  “Wanted,  notes  of 

Prof.  - ’s  lectures  for  such  and  such  a 

semester.”  I  have  in  my  possession  a  con¬ 
siderable  batch  of  notes  of  Prof.  Lotze's  lec¬ 
ture,  copied  in  this  way  from  the  “  heft  ”  of  a 
fellow-student,  and  they  are  a  perfect  repro¬ 
duction  of  the  parts  of  his  lectures  dictated. 
1  venture  to  doubt  if  any  Oxford  undergradu¬ 
ate’s  notes  would  have  any  such  market  value. 
— Fraser  s  Alagasine. 

The  Buffalo  in  America. — The  march  of 
civilization  bids  fair  to  improve  the  red  men 
and  the  buffalo,  his  principal  means  of  sup¬ 
port.  simultaneously  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
or  at  least  otf  that  part  of  it  which  lies  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  The  tour 
of  the  Marquis  of  Lome  has  afforded  the  North 
American  Indians  dwelling  on  British  territory 
the  opportunity  of  bringing  prominently  under 
the  notice  of  the  Governor-General  the  various 
grievances  of  these  interesting  people,  who, 
although  brimful  of  loyalty  and  professing 
gratitude  for  the  generous  treatment  they  have 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  Canadiah  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  compared  with  that  experienced  by 
their  brethren  in  the  States,  have  still  certain 
grounds  for  complaint.  One  of  these  is  the 
scarcity  of  buffaloes.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  steps  will  be  taken  to  preserve  these  val¬ 
uable  animals  in  Canada  from  the  fate  which 
is  rapidly  overtaking  them  in  the  United 
States.  The  principal  resort  of  these  animals 
in  the  States  is  the  Yellowstone  country,  Mon¬ 
tana,  where  last  winter,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  weather  and  the  scarcity  of  food,  they 
“  bunched  ”  themselves  in  the  few  valleys  in 
which  pasturage  could  be  found,  and  were  shot 
down  by  the  so-called  “  hunters’’  by  thousands 
at  a  time.  It  is  estimated  that  in  this  one  dis¬ 
trict  alone  over  100,000  buffaloes  were  slaugh¬ 
tered,  and,  as  the  average  number  of  bides 
collected  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
under  one  fourth  of  the  total  of  last  winter,  the 
stock  must  have  been  reduced  to  the  smallest 
possible  proportions.  There  is  a  close  time 
for  wapitis  in  the  maritime  provinces  of  Can¬ 
ada,  and  it  is  high  time  that  there  should  be 
some  legislative  enactment  to  preserve  the 
noblest  animal  of  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
Whether  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  red  Indian,  to  whom  they  are  both  food 
and  raiment,  or  of  the  manufacturer,  to  whom 
they  supply  a  valuable  hide,  or  of  the  hunter, 
in  whose  eyes  they  are  among  the  noblest 
game  in  the  world,  these  magnificent  creatures 
demand  that  some  means  should  be  adopted  to 


save  them  from  utter  extermination. — Colonies 
and  India. 

The  ^erfumes  used  by  the  Egyptians. 
— The  consumption  of  essences  must  have  been 
enormous  at  the  highest  tide  of  Egyptian  splen¬ 
dor,  for  the  people  were  actually  enjoined  to 
perfume  themselves  on  Fridays  ;  corpses  were 
anointed  with  aromatic  essences  ;  sherbets  and 
sweetmeats  were  flavored  with  fine  vegetable 
extracts  ;  perfumes  filled  the  air  in  every  well- 
to-do  house,  and  saturated  the  letters  and  pres¬ 
ents  which  were  constantly  being  exchanged. 
The  ladies  bathed  in  perfumed  water,  the  men 
used  scented  oils  for  the  hair,  and  both  made 
use  of  red,  yellow,  and  green  soap.  During 
great  festivals  incense  was  burnt  in  all  the 
streets,  so  that  even  the  poorest  might  be  re¬ 
galed  by  the  mere  act  of  breathing.  Nor  was 
there  any  lack  of  narcotics.  The  mode  of  pre¬ 
paring  opium,  introduced  from  Syoot  in  Upper 
Egypt,  was  well  known,  and  the  Sultan  Bey- 
bars  promulgated  several  edicts  prohibiting  the 
use  of  Hasheesh,  a  stupefying  and  intoxicating 
preparation  of  Indian  hemp.  In  spite  of  the 
Prophet’s  prohibition,  the  juice  of  the  grape 
continued  to  be  indulged  in  ;  alcohol  (as  its 
name  indicates)  is  an  Arab  discovery,  and  beer 
— the  favorite  beverage  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians — was  also  brewed  and  drunk  under  the 
Khalifs.  Many  a  jovial  song  in  praise  of  wine 
was  sung  by  Arab  poets,  and  in  early  times 
many  Arabs  would  by  no  means  admit  that  the 
Prophet  had  forbidden  its  use.  In  an  old  MS. 
copy  of  Tha’alibi  it  is  said.  “  The  Prophet — 
may  God  bless  him  and  accept  him — permitted 
wine,  and  mercifully  allows  us  to  strengthen 
ourselves  with  it  at  our  meals,  and  to  lift  the  veil 
of  our  cares  and  sorrows.” — "  Egypt :  Descrip~ 
five.  Historical,  and  Picturesqtu." 

CHILDREN  AND  LOVERS. 

Wb  were  children,  playing  together 
On  Mona's  magic  isle. 

In  her  witching  April  weather 
Of  laughter,  and  sigh,  and  smile. 

We  were  children,  playing  together. 

For  a  happy,  happy  while. 

We  were  lovers,  straying  together 
So  lightly  over  the  land 

That  we  scarcely  ruffled  the  heather. 

Hardly  printed 'the  sand. 

We  were  lovers,  straying  together 
On  Mona’s  (airy  strand. 

And  stilt  there  are  children  playing 
On  the  self-same  shore  and  hill  ; 

And  still  there  are  lovers  straying 
By  Mona's  elfin  rill ; 

For  our  children  are  round  us  playing. 

And  we — we  are  lovers  still. 
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—  Tht  Civil  Service  Gate  tie. 

Sold  only  in  tioa,  y^-lb.  and  lb.,  labelled 

JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. 

HOMCBOPATHIC  CHEMISTS, 


LONDON,  ENG. 


Fine  Steel  Engravings 

For  the  Portft^o,  Scrap-Book,  Fram¬ 
ing',  or  for  Illustration. 

OUB  LUT  MCXUDBa 

Historians,  Ports,  Artists,  Warriors,  States¬ 
men,  Historic  and  Ideal  Pictures, 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

COMPBJSINO  or  KB  300  SViU/KCTS. 

Beautifully  engraved  on  Steel,  having  appaared  in  the 
Eclectic  Magazine  during  paat  year*,  und  nwAmri/.y 
forti-aiU  inarij/  every  dietinffuWuti  man  the  puU 
and  preieiU  eentury. 

The  engravings  are  printed  on  fine  paper,  lOzlS  Incbrr, 
and  are  aent  by  mail  or  exprma,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of 
price.  We  fumixh  neat  Cloth  raaee  or  portfolioa,  holding 
from  ten  to  fifty  engravinge. 


Engravingn  10  ct«.  each,  or  S7.80  perlOn. 
Portfolion,  BO  cents  each. 

Portfolio  and  IB  engravings,  -  -  SI  BO 

“  “28  ••  -  -  2  28 

“  “80  “  -  -  4  OO 

Calalo0uea  seat  (e  any  addreae.  Send  poetage 
auunp  for  Catalogue. 

E.  R.  PELTON,  Publisher, 

25  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


ETROLEUM  JELLY 


!>iold  by 
All  Druggists. 


I ^  Used  and  approved  by  the 
leading  PHYSICIANS  of 
EUROPE&AMERICA 


The  most  Valuable^ 
Family  Remedy 
known. 


H  TbeToUet 

Articles 
pure  Vaseline, 
^  such  ss 

POMADE  VASELDrX, 
VARELIHE  COLD  CREAM, 
VASELDTE  CAMPHOR  ICS; 
VASEUHE  TOrLD  80API, 

are  auperlor  to  any  almllar  OMB 


Iko  WM  aocest  tremt  ponr  Ihrnmflat  mmy  Tasellws  or  other  at  our  preparattsws 
cxeeplbaw  In  our  orlglual  packsgea,  with  our  naaae  ou  them.  There  are  mau^ 
worthless  Imltatlona  in  the  market,  whicu  druggists  sud  others  are  bettlluu  and 
aelllug  as  gennlB->  goods.  CHlSaSlBBOirUH  M’F*4il  CO. 


; 


